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CHAPTER L 

Vr E live in an age when to write memoirs is almost as com- 
mon , if not quite as easy, as to read them. It is the knowledge 
of this fact that gives me courage to attempt the task I have im- 
posed on myself, and should I fail in executing it, I shall have at 
least achieved my principal object^ that of noting down events 
from which some moral may be drawn , some warning taken. The 
sentiments and opinions of a person who has Glled only a position 
generally deemed so subaltern a one , as that of a Femme de 
Chambre, may be considered beneath the notice of grave and 
highly polished readers; but she who has been brought inclose 
contact and daily association with individuals of her own sex, ' 
allowed to possess cultivated minds, and placed in the highest 
class, must be indeed peculiarly dull and unobservant if she has 
not profited by such advantages , and has not become able to draw 
inferences, and to form comments on what she has witnessed. 
Who will deny that the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville furnish 
some entertaining and instructive anecdotes and information rela- 
tive to her royal mistress , Anne of Austria , the suspected wife of 
Louis XIII.? and without the Memoirs of Madame de Stael, 
formerly Mademoiselle de Launay, of how many amusing facts 
connected with her haughty mistress, the Duchess de Maine, 
should we have remained ignorant? I do not presume to institute 
any comparison between Mesdames de Motteville , de Stael , and 
my humble self; far be such vanity from me. I only name them 
Memoirs of t^emme de Chamhre. \ 



to illustrate a hypothesis which I would fain advance, nameljr, 
that no one, not even a parent, a hasband, or the roost intimate 
friend , can have the same opportunities of studying the character, 
disposition, temper, and peculiarities of a lady, as has her 
Femme de Chambre^ who sees not only her /^erxon, but also her 
mind en deshabille. Well and truly has it been observed by a 
clever writer, that no man is a hero to his Falet de Ckambre. 
As well , and as truly may it be asserted., that no woman is a 
heroine to her personal attendant. How interesting then must be 
the study in the dressing rooms of persons who are seen by the 
world only in full costume with their manners as scrupulously got 
up for the occasion as is their dress , both calculated to produce 
the most advantageous effect in society, and laid aside when in the 
privacy of the chambre de toilette, that sanctuary, where no con- 
cealments can exist. Having, as I hope, established my hypo- 
thesis that Femmes de Ckambre can best know their mistresses, 
aud proved , if I may be permitted to parody two lines of Pope, 
that 

*^ They best can paint tbem , 
Who have dressed then most ; " 

I will commence by giving sbroe account of myself, for it strikes 
me that a certain knowledge of an Author is always necessary in 
order that more conQdetice should be placed in his or her pro- 
ductions, and more allowance made for their defects. 

I am the daughter of a man , who filled for some years the ano- 
malous situation of private secretary, and sur-intendant de mai- 
son, to a nobleman of large expenditure and small means. I use 
the word anomalous , because my father possessed all the con- 
fidetice of his employer; which could be accorded to the most 
trusted friend ; yet, had to perform services which nt) friend could 
be charged with , and from which many menials would have re- 
coiled. The well educated secretary, whose province it was to 
write and copy letters of great importance in more thau two 
languages, his employer holding a high official appointment, 
had also the painful, and often humiliating task to perfdrm, of 
soothing angry creditors, conciliating suspicious lenders of 
money, and making a small sum cover as large a surface of debt. 
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as gold-beaters do their thin leaf which they draw out to so won- 
derful an extent. He wa^ an excellent Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of his needy master, and an adept in the difficult art of 
keeping up appearances when any one, with less tact, would have 
let the nakedness of the land be seen. Was a dinner to be given, 
a ball or concert to be got up, when the funds were so low that no 
sovereign could be. found in Lord Willamere's purse , although 
his royal Sovereign smiled most graciously on him whenever 
opportunity offered, Stratford, so was my father named, was 
told to maUage some way or other io find money for those who 
would no longer furnish things on credit, and to talk over those 
who were less obdurate , to add some more items to their already 
long bills. Musicians and singers, I have often heard him say, 
were the most unmanageable persons be had to deal with. They 
would insist on ready money, especially those amongst them who 
had established reputations, and high salaries at the Italfan Opera ; 
and these were precisely the persons whom Lord Wiliamere 
desired most should perform at his concerts. 

Many has been the Casta Diva, who in spite of all the'^honied 
words addressed to her by Mom, le Secretaire , in order to coax 
her either to moderate her demands , or to give credit to bis Lord 
for the payment of her extravagant ones , who has uttered refusals 
in a louder and harsher tone, than was ever ventured on in the 
mo^t termagant r6les before the public, and who has insisted on 
being paid in advance ^th gold for her notes. 

Many have been the rising singers, whose fame had not yet 
beeh stamped by fashion , and who consequently would have been 
content with a trifling remuneration, who sung at concert after 
concert at Lord Willamere's without receiving any, lured by the 
delusive hopes that their names figuring in the papers , as having 
appieared there , might lead to a command from royalty, or futilre- 
paid engagements. My father dared not reveal to those poor 
artistes how little chance there was of his lord*s advancing their 
interests; or how tenacious he was of never interfering in the 
patronage of those appointed to arrange concerts at '*the Castle at 
Windsor," or at ''the Palace ; " yet it pained htm to permit them 
to remain in error , and to se^ them incur^iDg expense they could 

1* 
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but ill afford, in order to be well-dressed at Lord Willamere's 
concerts, whenever the prima donnas of the day inexorably refused 
to sing at them. Lenders of money were lured to grant loans , by 
hopes held out of good situations to be procured for their re- 
lations; and creditors were soothed by similar promises. My 
Lord Wiilamere , too, was a bachelor , exceedingly good-looking, 
and with very captivating manners, two advantages ,' which, joined 
to his high rank and fashion , led all those interested in his welfare, 
to believe that he must inevitably marry some rich heiress , whose 
wealth would enable him to pay off all his debts. Hence, never 
did one of those poor victims , almost always sought for iheir gold, 
appear in the metropolis , that she was not selected by the credi- 
tors of Lord Willamere as his bride, and each of these delusive 
hopes was the cause of a prolongation of their patience , and of 
his lordship's bills. 

The suavity of his manner, and easiness of his temper, had 
attached his secretary to Lord Willamere ; and although be saw 
much to censure in the reckless extravagance of his employer, 
and his utter carelessness of the sufferings, or ruin of those who 
trusted him, he nevertheless had so fascinated my father, that 
he would have made any sacrifice rather than abandon him. 

The secretary often accompanied his lord to Altonbury Castle, 
the seat of the marquis of that name, who had married Lord 
Willamere's only sister. He there saw my mother, who was 
a governess to Lady Altonbury's children, became captivated by 
her beauty and gentleness , and , after a courtship of some length, 
protracted by the consciousness of their mutual poverty, and state 
of dependence, and the dread of entailing increased difficulties on 
each other, they, hopeless of any amelioration in their circum- 
stances, took the desperate step of marrying. My mother, like 
her husband , was an orphan with no near relations , so there was 
no one to consult on the step they were about — no one to warn 
them of its consequences. Lord Willamere, who felt he couM 
not do without my father, made a merit of necessity, and told 
hinXt when the approaching event was announced to him, that if 
he was determined to marry a portionless bride , an act of folly, 
however, which he most gravely counselled him against, he would 



grant his sanction to his kringing his wife to Willamere House. 
Mrs. Stratrord might make herself useful in superintending the 
domestic arrangements, and checking the imposition of the house- 
keeper and housemaids; nay, as Lady Altonbury had informed 
him she wrote a fine hand, and was a proficient in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, she might be made serviceable in copying 
out the foreign correspondence. My father's poverty left him 
no alternative, and my mother entered on a life of painful de- 
pendence, with all the humiliation, but not the salary, of a 
servant. 

My father's was indeed a laborious and unhappy life. The 
only son of a poor curate, who half-starved himself to send him to 
college , and who only lived long enough to see him become a 
good scholar, the poor young man found himself wholly dependent 
on those in the college who could speak personally of his character 
and acquirements. Through the recommendation of one of these, 
a man of considerable influence, he entered the house of Lord 
Willamere , fully convinced that one who held so high an official 
appointment could not fail to have an opportunity of remunerating 
his services: and faithfully and conscientiously he determined they 
should be fulfilled, trusting that he might eventually look forward 
to some situation offering a modest competency. Too inexpe- 
rienced to name a salary for his services, he went on from year to 
year, receiving now and then, sums of ten pounds, as instal- 
ments of the allowance, the precise amount of which had never 
been specified; the receipt of which small payments, however, 
he had always carefully noted^ calculating on deducting them from 
the gross amount he was to have whenever a day of reckoning 
came. This so much wished-for day, however, never arrived. 
Lord Willamere never had a moment's time to look into his own 
personal or household expenditure, much less to come to a settle- 
ment with his secretary; and the delicacy of sentiment of the said 
secretary, added to his perfect knowledge of the many claims on 
his lord, and the very small means for meeting even a quarter of 
them, prevented his urging his own interests, or even reminding 
his employer of the pecuniary embarrassments in which he con- 
tioually found himself. If Lord Willamere ever bestowed a 
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thought on the position of his secretary — and it is doubtforl if he 
ever found time for it , so occupied was he in finding expedients to 
meet the difficulties of his own , — he probably consoled himself 
by thinking that ** Stratford could rub on some way or another. 
His tradesmen would certainly give credit to Au secretary, the 
person through whom all hU payments were made. Yes , Strat- 
ford was sure to get on ; and then , persons like him could live for 
so little , that they could not be exposed to the annoyances that 
attend men of high rank with fortunes inadequate to meet the 
demaots entailed by their station." 

Those w*ith large establishments are more disposed to un der- 
rate , than overrate , the pecuniary wants of persons in subordinate 
situations. Tbey seldom reflect that regularity in payments, so 
essential to the well-being of all classes, becomes doubly ne- 
cessary to those with limited means; and that no degree of eco- 
nomy, however scrupulously exercised, can ward off the ruinous 
results of an ill-paid income. 

Obliged to be almost constantly in Willamere House, to be 
ready to attend his lord's summons, it was deemed expedient that 
my father should reside altogether there. His repasts, and he 
took care that they should be as frugal as possible , were furnished 
in the mansion by a fiUe de cuisine, whose skill in the culinary 
department he rarely taxed more than in the cooking of a couple of 
mutton chops or a beef steak with some potatoes; and his solitary 
meals were any thing but luxurious or cheerful. They who bask 
in the sunshine of fortune , with enjoyments courting them on 
every side , can form but a faint notion of the intensity with which 
the poor and lonely cherish affection , that first cordial drop in the 
bitter cup of life, which has cheered, and made them forget its 
former unpalatableness. To be no longer a solitary being on 
earth, unloved , uncared for, wearing away existence in the mono- 
tonous routine of uninteresting duties, is almost to be happy; 
but to be warmly , fondly loved , and by a creature , too , gifted 
with no common mind , as well as no ordinary share of beauty and 
accomplishment, was indeed bliss. No wonder, then, that my 
father forgot his dependent state , his contracted means , prudence 
—every thing — but that he loved, and was beloved ; andVith- 



o«t a home, however hav^ble, wt^ich he could call his own» 
wedded ; aod , by Lord Willamere's permission , brought his bride 
to Willaoiere House. 

9is lordship had never been so much struck with her beauty^ 
as when oa his return home a few day& alter his secretary's mar- 
riage, he presented himself in the small sitting room assigned for 
her use, to offer his congratulations, and express his hope that 
she would nyike herself, at home aj(ui con^fortabJe. There are many 
men who never think of sin till an opporl^unitj of commlUing it 
with facility , if not with impunity , seeo^s to be afforded to them. 
'*£gad,/' thought Lord WUlamere, as he left the meanly fur- 
nished and small room inhabited by my mother, *'I never re- 
marked how very ha,Q<^pme Stratford's wife is befoqe. I know no 
woman in the socieiy in which I live, who is lialf so beautiful. The 
fellow^as devilish good taste , I nftust acknowledge. My libertine 
friends will congratulate me on paving so fair an inmate, and all 
my denials will never convince them that / had nothing to say to 
arranging this marriage, or that I do not feel ia more than com- 
mon interest in Mrs. Stratford. — And, by Jove, it will be very 
difficuit not to feel a more than ordinary interest in her. Eaving 
so pretty a woman thrown in one's way, as it were, brought into 
m]f very hojnse, and without any contrivance whatever of mine; 
yes, the teokptation might prove too strong for a wiser man than I 
am , where a beautiful woman is in question, and I fear will be too 
great for me. Well , Stratford must blame himself if any thing 
should happen. It will be his own fault for bringing her into my 
house. However innocent our acquaintance maybe, the good- 
natured world will be sure to think the reverse , and Mrs* Strat- 
ford's reputation will suffer as much , as if she were blameable ; 
and, aprestouty when a woman's reputation t^ injured, I don't 
see why / need be so scrupulous of seeking the good fortune for 
which I shail be sure to have the credit ! I am tired of the Duchess. 
She really is so overloving^ so exi^eante, that a jealous wife of 
my own could not be more ennuy^me than this wife of my friend. 
Yet, hang me if I would not rather injure any man of my ac- 
quaintance than poor Stratford. He is so gentleman-like in hfs 
feelings, so reflned in his habits, and so delicate about asking for 



money. I almost wish he had not thrown this temptation in my 
way. 

*^ What fools' married men are ! They always lay the founda- 
tion of theip wives* fall. Look at every trial occasioned by con- 
jugal infidelity, and one will find that it was the husband who 
established between some one of his dissolute friends, and his 
wife , the most dangerous of all habits , that of allowing him to be- 
come Vami de la maison, whose daily visits and constant at- 
tendance have often brought the lady's name 'into disrepute before 
aught more than appearances could be urged against her. The 
poor woman finds herself the town talk before she dreamt of evil. 
The foolish husband , convinced of the innocence of his wife , and 
the sincerity of his friend , vows that he will not be bullied by the 
world into breaking off an intimacy that has has become necessary 
to his comfort. The wife's mind , by slow , perhaps , but by sure 
degrees, gets accustomed to the notion of having her name coupled 
with Lord A , or Mr. B. Lord A or Mr. B begins to think it a folly 
to let the world talk without cause, and opporttmihi, that bane to 
virtue , leads from imaginary to real guilt. 

*^0 ye unhappy husbands ! knew ye your danger as we bache- 
lors and hommes de bonnes fortunes do , how would ye eschew 
permitting such dangerous intimacies beneath your roofs! How 
would ye shun the insidious friend, who begins by making himself 
agreeable to both husband and wife, by breaking the monotony of 
their conjugal tSte-d-tStes, and ends by destroying every vestige of 
affection between them. 

**But here I am moralizing on the fate of husbands in general^ 
even while meditating an injury on one in particular. Strange 
folly, is it not, that men who as bachelors have had personal ex- 
perience of the consequences which too frequently result from the 
weakness of husbands in exposing their wives to temptation, 
should fall precisely into the sanie error when they become 
Benedicts? This does seem strange and unaccountable! but the 
cause may be traced to the want of reason men betray in the se- 
lection of their wives. They marry only for beauty, or for fortune. 
The beauty is loved and treated , for a short time , as a mistress, 
thAn ^lighted as a wife. Her society becomes irksome , her con- 
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scioasness of the change in her hasband's feelings, — and few 
have the delicacy or kindness to conceal such changes, — wounds 
and offends her; reproaches, sullenness, or low spirits ensue. 
His home is no longer agreeable, and he is glad to call in the aid 
of some pleasant friend , to render it less intolerable. One folly 
leads to another , until the husband rushes into a court of law , to 
have an evaluation made by twelve honest men , of the loss he has 
sustained in his wife's affection and society, both of which he was, 
in all probability, heartily tired of; or, if more patient and 
enduring, he submits to his fate without seeking redress from the 
law, he must be content with being pointed at, poor easy man, 
as a fool , who is imposed on , or as a wretch who connives at the 
guilt of his wife , and his own dishonour. 

*'It is this knowledge of life, that is, life in the world in 
which I live, that has caused me to be a Bachelor at — Hang it, 
I hate to mention the precise age at which I have arrived. I cer- 
tainly don't look so old," and Lord Willamere glanced com- 
placently at himself in the glass. ' * I wish my hair did not get so 
thin about the temples. I have tried every balm , oil , and po- 
matum ever advertised in the newspapers , but I find no advantage 
from them. What a strange fancy the old tyrant Time has for 
hair! I suppose he mistakes it for hay, and so mows it with th« 
scythe , with which he is always represented." 

Such were the cogitations of Lord Willamere on the day he 
paid his secretary's wife his first visit. If any of our readers should 
question how we became acquainted with the said cogitations, 
questions which we warn them are always considered by Authors 
as' unpolite as if in society some one inquired how certain facts 
just stated , and supposed to be known only by individuals equally 
interested in not revealing them , came to be known — we inform 
them once for all, that historians, biographers, and novelists, 
are endowed with a peculiar faculty, denied to others — that of 
knowing what passes in the minds of the characters they portray. 
How else should grave historians be able to give us not only the 
words of kings, heroes, and statesmen , uttered in the privacy of 
their chambers, to ministers, generals, and secretaries, who 
have never been even suspected of betraying their confidence, but 
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even the thougbu knowo oalj to themselves? HaTiog now, as 
we hope, established our right U> the privilege we cUiin of o^^kiqg 
our readers acquainted with the secret thoughts aud reaecti<U>9 of 
the characters we attemp;! to de.Hoeale , we trust we may heuce- 
forth contiuue to uuroof the heads of our personages , and display 
what passes in them , as Asmodeus did the roofs of houses , withr 
out being further questioned as to our means of acquiriog in- 
formation , and that our readers will take Cor granted all we write. 
In this confideuce we leave them at the dose of this, our first 
chapter, meaning in the second to let them see the result of Lord 
Wiilamere's cogitations. 

CHAPTER H. 

Hap. Lord Willamere followed the dictates of his incIiuiBijons, 
his first visit to the wife of his secretary would hs^ve been quickly 
followed up by a second; but the prudence instigated by a coyn- 
sciousness of his own evil intentions , whispered the necei^sity of 
allowing some days to elapse be/ore he,preseQt64 himself again in 
her apartment. My father felt rather Qgatteced thAU surprised 
when informed of the courtesy of his employer; and, good easy 
man ! received it as a proof of the respect eni^er/taioed for himself. 
But when, a few days after, Lord Willamere proposed, that be 
and Mr^. Stratfoi;d should dine with him, and urged ijt so strougljr 
that he knew not how to refuse , a doubt , for t^e first time, crossed 
his mind whether it would be correct to bring his wifie to the table 
of Lord Willamere, without the presence of any othicr lady to 
sanction it. 

*' Surely," said the Earl, observing his hesitaition to accept 
the invitation, **you, my dear Stratford, who have been for sp 
many years domesticated , as it were , here, and who have so often 
dined tele-a-tSte with me, cannot let any false notions of etiquette 
or ceremony prevent your wife from naaking a trio at my table? 
Were you, my good fellow, to ask me tp make a third wi^i you 
aiul madame at dinner , in your apartment , there could surely be 
no impropriety in my accepting it. Where , then , can be the 
dijSerence in you and her dining wi.th me in mine?" 
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Althongh this sophistry did not coovince the secretAry, U 
embarrassed him , and not knowing how to get out of the dilemma 
in which he found himself placed by it, he accepted the invitation. 

''I wish you had declined it, my dear," said my mother, 
*'for I don't thinlc it either prudent or proper that I should dine at 
Lord Willamere's table without any other woman. You know I 
had a great objection to becoming an inniate in the house of a 
single man , and that only your prayers that oi^r union should no 
longer be protracted, and the impossibility of our scanty means 
furnishing us a lodging elsewhere , induced me to consent to a 
measure which , could it be avoided , I would rjepudiate/' 

**WeU then, dearest, all I will urge is, that as I foolishly ac- 
cepted the invitation , do pray for this once accompany me. Lord 
Willamere seemed to have set his heart on it, and may be offended 
if you do not go." There will be no other guests , and henceforth 
we willdecline dining with him." , 

''I woflld not have you decline ; on the contrary^ I wish you to 
live eiiaqtly on the same terms with his lordship as previously to 
our marriage, when you used to dine with him so often." 

*'What, and leave you to dine alone, Emily? No ; that I could . 
not bring myself to do." 

And the fond husband pressed the delicate form of his wife to 
his heart, and she, unwilling to refuse any request of his, silenced 
the pleading of her own better judgment , and consented to dine 
with his lordship. The air of embarrassment and timidity with 
which she entered the library, betrayed to Lord WiUamere that 
my mother was an unwilling guest there; and with all the tact pe- 
culiar to a well-bred* man, and above all, one who had deeply 
studied woman, he instantly endeavoured to re-assure her, by the 
respectful manner in which he welcomed her. Had she been a 
person of the most exalted rank , he could not have evinced a more 
deferential tone towards her; and many were the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance , with high-sounding titles, who would have been sur- 
prised had they witnessed how much more respectful was his 
treatment of his poor secretary's wife, than of themselves. Lord 
Willamere was one of the most agreeable men of his day, and 
seldom did be wish to please , that his efforts were not crowned 
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with success. His conYersation, at once brilliant and rational, 
possessed the power of drawing out those with whom he talked; 
and never did they leave his society without being pleased with 
him, and satisfied with themselves. Often had my mother, during 
his frequent visits to his sister, Lady Altonbury , been a delighted 
listener to the conversation of Lord Wiilamere, while she presided 
at the tea-table ; but she was forced to admit that he appeared to 
less advantage there, than while doing the honours of his own ; and 
the delicate tact with which he directed bis attention equally to her 
husband as to herself, flattered while it pleased her. Nevertheless, 
she could neither vanquish nor dissemble the constraint, which a 
consciousness of her being in a false position imposed on her, and 
never had she ajjpeared to less advantage than on that day, when, 
entrenched in a more than ordinary degree of reserve, she did little 
more than assent in monosyllables to the observations of her 
clever host. 

The dessert had only been a few minutes placed on the table, 
when the abrupt entrance of two gentlemen increased the embar- 
rassment of my mother. Nor did Lord Willamere seem pleased 
by their presence. Both stared with ill- disguised astonishment 
at the lady, and this circumstance rendered her still more sensible 
of the equivocalness of her position. Lord Willamere , with in- 
tuitive delicacy, marked her increased embarrassment, as well as 
the glances of unchecked admiration which his visitors directed 
towards her. Hoping, however, (hat they would soon withdraw, 
he did not atiirst present them to her; but when they stated that 
they had dined at the coffee-room at the House of Commons, 
where they had been detained by a debate, and had come to com- 
municate some political news to him , he was compelled to ask 
them to sit down and have some wine. '^Permit me, Mrs. Strat- 
ford, to present to' you, Lord Henry Middlecourt and Mr. Adding- 
ton," said Lord Willamere. The evident embarrassment and 
timidity of my mother, while it brought the roses to her cheek, 
and enhanced her beauty , only served to convince the libertine 
friends of her host, that the suspicions they had formed to her 
disadvantage were but too wqII founded. Each in turn addressed 
H some common-place observation to her, but her reserved de- 
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meanonr , and monosyllabic replies , discouraged their advances, 
allboDgh their injurious opinioD of her remained unchanged. My 
mother sate on thorns , and when Lord Willamere asked her ad- 
vice on some subject connected with furnishing houses, to which 
the conversation had turned , she , anxious to make known to the 
strangers her real position, referred to my father, saying, *'My , 
husband , my lord , is more conversant with such matters than I 
am." This speech she expected would at once remove the sur- 
mises to which her presence,' enfamille as it were, at Lord Willa- 
mere's table had given rise, — for, that injurious surmises had 
been formed, she with feminine quickness of apprehension had 
guessed — but she little knew the men who had formed them, for 
no sooner had they become acquainted with the fact , that the 
beautiful woman before them was the wife of their host's secre- 
tary, than their prurient imaginations created an attachment be- 
tween the parties, little creditable to the virtue of the lady or the 
morals «f Lord Willamere. They exchanged glances of intelli- 
gence confirmatory of their suspicions, while my poor mother's 
prophetic spirit quailed as it divined the gross insult which these 
suspicions offered to her. She longed to leave the room, yet 
dreaded doing so, lest such a step might betray the fact of her 
being an inmate at Lord Willamere 's, and so render her case still 
worse in their eyes. For the first time she began to think her 
husband obtuse, when stealing sundry looks at him expressive of 
her dissatisfaction , she saw that he appeared wholly unconscious 
of any cause for such a feeling on her part, and was quietly eating 
some fruit. Not so careless was Lord Willamere. He evinced, 
by various ways, that he was sensible that she was ill at ease, and 
that he was pained at her being so. His manner towards her be- 
came, if possible, more respectful than before the entrance of his 
unwelcomed guests ; and , when he saw that it failed to reassure 
her, he proposed ringing to command coffee to be served in the 
library. 

**As this is the first time, Mrs. Stratford, that you have honour- 
ed me by your presence here,'* said he, *'I must not permit you 
to be bored too long in the dining-room. When my sister. Lady 
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Alfotrbttry , comes tb town, I hopie yon will give her afad tne tlie 
pleasure of yOUi* coiiipaoy at dibber here ottbn" 

Tbere vas a cobsiderateness and ddicacy io this speech iyhich 
grattGed my mother, altfaotfgh tlie motiVe of it was so obviobs to 
her, that she more than ever i-eproached herself for having been 
overruled into placing herself in a position that rendered it neces- 
sary. Never previonsly had she be^n so sensible of her husbmd's 
want of knowledge of the world , and mor^ especially of the usages 
du monde, against which her presence at the table of Lord Wilia- 
mere, without any other female to countenance it , was a violjilfon, 
as then , because she had never before seen him placed in any po- 
sition that (ialled for the exercise of his savoir vivre. Bred in a 
college, and among students who like himself depended solely on 
their acquirements for futbre subsistence, he had little tim«, and 
no occasion,' to become acqbainted with the etiquette of society; 
and his natural good-breeding had hitherto prevented this Want of 
knowledge of the conventional habits of life, from beidg noticed. 
Almost as great a recluse in the house of his patron , as he had 
been at college , his solitary habits were only broken into by an 
ocoasional tete-a-tSte dinner with Lord Willamere , and an E^aster 
or Christmas visit to his lordship's sister, when he accompanied 
him in order to be on the spot to carry on the voluminous corre- 
spondence that devolved on the man in ofGce. No wonder, then, 
that he was ignorant of the rules of etiquette, invented to hold so- 
ciety together, and auy breach of which is looked on by the sup- 
porters of this artificial code as a sin of deeper dye than obe invol- 
ving the most serious consequences. The very frankness and ho- 
nesty of his nature, joined to the seclusion of his youth in a college, 
and since then in the house of Lord Willamere, rendered htm more 
unfit than other men for the acquisition of this species of know- 
ledge; and while'perfectly capable of giving an epitome of the laws 
of niations, he might at any hour unconsciously commit a solecism 
on the puny ones of the artificial circle denominated the fashionable 
world. It was this ignorance that led hini to urge his wife to fulfil 
the dinner engagement he had accepted for her with Lord Willa- 
mere, and which kept him from comprehending the gTances of 
painful embarrassment which from time to time she cast towards 
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hfm, after the arrivHl of Lord Henry Mfddlecoart and Mr. Ad- 
dington. 

**]>ear, good WilKam, his is too fine a nature to suspect the 
evils that render a strict observance of the rules of etiquette so ne- 
cessary in society/' thought his fond wife. ** It must, therefore, 
be my duty to guard against any infraction of them, and to avoid, 
henceforth , those embarrassing positions into which his ignorance 
of conventional usages might lead me.'' 

** Were you ill , dearest Emil^?" inquired my father , when he 
joined his wife in the library; leaving Lord Willamere to hear the 
poKtieal news which his visitors came to communicate. 

**No, not ill, William; only ill at ease, because conscious 
that I con^mitted a breach in the rules of propriety in dining at 
Lord Willamere's table. I was mortified that two of bis lordship's 
friends should have become cognizant of the fact, and was covered 
with eonfbsioti at the bare idea of the evil Interpretation they would 
but too probably put on it." 

"Surely, Emily, you judge them too severely! What evil 
could be attributed when I, your husband , was present? " 

**Alas, dear William, had you lived, as I have done j in fa- 
milies where appearances were as severely judged as crimes , you 
would not wonder that I felt embarrassed , nay more, positively 
alarmed, this evening." 

Then it was that my mother revealed to her simple-minded 
husband some of those laws of etiquette of which he had previously 
been in utter ignorance, and made him a wiser, though not a 
happier man; for now, aware that his wife's objection to dining 
at Lord Willamere's table was founded on her sense of propriety, 
and not, as he had before imagined, from a dislike to society, he 
felt hurt that a man so well versed in a knowledge of the world as 
hi^ lordship, should have proposed a step in violation of its 
usages; and he promised that henceforth he would never urge his 
Emily to act contrary to her own sense of what was correct. 

*' Yon are a devilish lucky dog, Willamere ," said Lord Henry 
Middlecourt to his host, when the door closed after his lordship's 
secretary. 

** I am not aware of any peculiar good luck just now," replied 
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Lord Willamere, endeavouring to look as unconscious as possible, 
although well divining to what good fortune his friend alluded. 

"Come, conae, don't be so very sly : you know -perfectly well 
that I refer to the luck of your having a' secretary with so very hand- 
some a wife, and who is so sociable as to come and dine with you. 
enfamille, whenever you wish it.*' 

*'You are quite wrong in your conjectures , lean assure you, 
Middlecourt. Mrs. Stratford never dined with me before, — is a 
particularly correct woman , and a great favourite with my sister, 
Lady Aitonbury." 

** All this we are bound to believe, my dear fellow, the mo- 
ment you assert it , and more especially with such a grave face. 
Nevertheless I must still consider you a very lucky man to have so 
simple-minded a secretary with so handsome a wife; why, he 
seemed as innocent of his own false position as a child, while his 
handsome wife betrayed in a thousand ways her overwhelming con- 
sciousness of it." 

*' I really can see nothing false in his position. He hasdined 
with me a hundred times before." 

*' Yes , when he was a bachelor I suppose; and if you can get 
him to see no harm in bringing his beautiful wife into your lord- 
ship's dangerous company , to enable her to contrast your powers 
of captivation, allowed by all women to be irresistible, with his 
simplicity and manque de savoirvivre, I must persevere in thinking 
you a lucky fellow." 

''No more of this bantering , Middlecourt; it is out of place, 
I assure you." And Lord Willamere looked so displeased, that 
his friend saw it was time to drop the subject. But though he did 
so, his conviction that a tendresse towards the secretary's pretty 
wife existed on the part of Lord Willamere, remained Orm as ever; 
nay, the very seriousness with which the latter denied it, convinced 
him still more of the truth of his suspicions. 

When Lord Henry Middlecourt and Mr. Addiogton walked 
from Lord Willamere's to their club that night, they renewed the 
subject of Mrs. Stratford. 

**She is either a dragon of prudery, which her presence at 
Willamere's table would seem to impugn , or else she is afraid 
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of makiog bim jealous , for yoa sa'w how cold and reserved «fae 
was/' said Lord Heory Middleeoart. 

*'Bat might we not put a more charitable interpretation on 
the poor woman's conduct?" observed Mr. Addington. **She 
may be correct, though not versed in the rules of strict propriety, 
as her dining with Willamere implies; and she may be in love 
with her husband, who is a very good-loolting fellow — a possi- 
bility that never has entered your head , my friend." 

Their arrival at their club prevented Mr. Addington offering 
any other hypothesis in justification of the secretary's wife ; but 
none that he could suggest would haVe changed the opinion of his 
companion, who, accustomed to look on the evil side of all pic* 
tiires, had made up his min j on this subject. Nor did he refrain 
from communicating it to others. Many were the young r<nd8 at 
the club that night to whom hegavo an exaggerated account of the 
snug little party he had broken in uppn at Willamere's, exciting 
in the minds of all a strong desire to see the beautiful Mrs. Strat- 
ford , a sentiment of envy at the bonne fortune of Willamere, 
and of contempt for the secretary, whom they set down either as 
a duped, or an infamous husband conniving at his own dishonour. 
Thus, while two beings, innocent ofeven a thought of guilt, and 
incapable of entertaining one , were quietly and calmly slumber- 
ing on tbeir pillows , slander was busy with their names : the pare 
wife was mentioned as one who might be sought, if not won, by 
any of the libertines among whom the fame of her beauty was 
bandied about; and the finger of scorn was ready to be pointed 
at her honourable minded husband, by men who would have 
gloried in dishonouring him ; and Lord Willamere was considered 
as a very lucky fellow, much to be envied for this bonne fortune. 
How far from the truth were the suspicions of these libertines ! 
For while they declared Lord Willamere a lucky dog, and circu- 
lated among their coteries the report of his supposed liaisonmfih 
his secretary's wife, that nobleman was devising plans for fur- 
nishing excuses for being admitted to hor presence, yet so awed 
by her dignified reserve, that many of those schemes which 
suggested themselves to his prolific brain , were dismissed in his 
dread lest their being carried too promptly into execution might 
Memoir i of a Femme de Chambre. J2 
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alarm or offend her sensitive delicacy. Yet this very delicacy and 
reserve invested her with new charms. Never previously had he 
encountered a woman who inspired him with such a dread of in- 
curring her displeasure. Was it possible that she had already 
divined the sentiments he felt towards her , so guarded too as he 
had been? To the unlucky and ill-timed visit of Lord Henry 
Middlecourt and JHr. Addington , he attributed her extraordinary 
reserve ; and heartily did he wish both these gentlemen in a place 
not to be named to ears polite , for their mal-a-propos visit and 
its consequences. He felt certain that one , if not both men would 
. give their own version of the dinner party they had broken in on, 
and that the reputation of Mrs. Stratford would be made the sport 
of their coteries. He lamented this probability, not from any 
respect for her character, but from a dread that such reports 
might not only, by some chance, reach her ears^ and so put her 
still more on her guard , but that they might encourage other pre- 
tenders to her favour. 

'* Fools," thought Lord Willamere, '* while they believe me 
blessed with her affection, I dare not even hint that I aspire to it, 
lest she should discard me from her presence for ever. What a 
lovely, what an exquisite creature she is! There) is something 
about her that repels even the slightest approach to familiarity, 
and makes me feel when near her, that I shall never have courage 
to tell her I love her. I wish (jcould get her out of my head — out 
of my heart , I should have said — for hang me if she has not taken 
possession of that fortress, which, though often assailed, and 
with sundry breaches made in it, never before capitulated to a 
victorious enemy. To think of her lavishing the treasures of her 
affection on poor simple Stratford, while I would give worlds, if 
I possessed them , for even the privilege [of merely seeing her 
every day and being permitted to converse with her. I could not 
have believed it possible that in so short a time I should have be- 
come so madly in love , and with so little prospect too of a return. 
To see her husband eating his dinner as phlegmatically as if she 
were not seated opposite to him, while her beautiful face, lovely 
in all its various expressions , rendered it a difficult task for me to 
keep my eyes from it even for a moment, or to eat a morsel, was 
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really wonderful. Happy man! he is so sure of her affection that 
he caq eat in peace, while the bare idea ofever making her sen- 
sible of my passion sends the blood so rapidly to my heart that my 
pulse throbs and my haod trembles. I can think of nothing but 
her. The notion that she is beneath my roof, that only a few 
stairs and a corridor separate us, fires my blood. Vain thought — 
an impassable gulph divides us. She loves another, and is a vir- 
tuous , a chaste woman. Only such can inspire the passion I 
now feel. Could I hope to vanquish the virtue of the too charm- 
ing Emily, I should love her less madly than I do; and libertine 
as I have been , and as I am , she would be less dazzlingly bright^ 
less lovely , were she divested of that purity , which , like a ;^eil, 
shades , but conceals not her beauty , giving a winning grace to 
it. Then the absence of all coquetry, all desire to please, how 
it enhances her attractions ! If women did but know how much 
more they captivate us by not seeking to do so , and how irre- 
sistible a charm virtue lends them , how few would become our 
victims , and have to deplore their own credulity and our false- 
hood!" 

Such were the reflections that filled the mind of the enamoured 
Lord Willamere , as he reclined on his sleepless couch , tortured 
by the pangs of a hopeless passion. 

CHAPTER III. 

Lord Willamere allowed four days to pass over after the 
dinner described in our former chapter, before he ventured again 
to present himself at the door of the little sitting-room occupied 
by the wife of his secretary. How often during those four days, 
which seemed to him of interminable length, had he been tempted 
to break through the restrictions his prudence had imposed on 
him , and to seek the presence of her who now occupied all his 
thoughts. But a dread of alarming her by his too frequent visits 
deterred him ; and he imagined that a forbearance which cost him 
so many struggles merited the reward of a less cold reception than 
he had previously experienced. The four days which had appeared 
to creep so slowly , and to be of such interminable length to him. 
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bad glided so rapidJ'jhj with Mrs. Stratford, that, when be sent 
to inquire if she were at home, his visit struck her as following so 
4)ui€kly on the heeis of his former one , that a sense of its ini{>ro- 
priety brought the blush of wounded delicacy to her cheek. 

*' Present my respects to hijs lordship, and say (hat I am so 
particularly engaged that I cannot receive visitors,*' said she to 
the servant. 

The message bad so powerful an effect on the nerves of Lord 
Willamere, that be positively grew red and then pale, as he 
reflected on it. How cold, how cutting! nay, bow insolent was 
such treatment of /tm, — and in his own house too! And for the 
nonce Lord Willamere forgot that the very circumstance which 
added to his displeasure on this occasion, namely, his visit being 
refused in his own house y ought to have pleaded against his enter- 
taining any project hostile to the honour or peace of those who so 
far confided in him as to become its inmates. He forgot the gross 
breach of hospitality, and of honour be meditated, and with a 
meanness unworthy of a gentleman, presumed that the very cir- 
cumstance which ought to have rendered Mrs. Stratford sacred in 
bis eyes, should have induced a more respectful deference to his 
proposed courtesy. Then it occurred to him that she might be 
unwell, or perhaps in an undress in which she did not wish to be 
seen. Yes , it must be so , and he had been wrong in blaming her 
for declining his visit. The wife of a poor secretary could not be 
expected to be always dressed in a style fit to receive visitors of 
distinction, like les ^an(f(fj</ame« of his acquaintance, and al- 
lowance must be made for Mrs. Stratford. He longed to inquire 
after her health when he entered the bureau where her husband 
was writing, but an embarrassment unusual to him, which, 
whether proceeding from a consciousness of his own evil inten- 
tions, or a dread of awakening the suspicions ofhissecretary, 
cheeked the inquiry as it rose to bis lips , and he felt , for the first 
time, ill at ease with Stratford. 

When he rode out in the afternoon, and passed a certaia 
nursery in the environs of London , no less remarkable for the 
beauty of the bouquets sold there than for the extravagance of the 
prices demanded for them , he omitted not to purchase one for the 
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lady oflHs ihoaghts, and as he threw down the guinea asked for it» 
he forgot that the said guinea was one of the last remaining in bis 
purse from a loan effected some ten days before on the reasonable 
terms of fifty per cent; nay more, he remembered not that the 
poor secretary's wife for whom this superfluous luxury was in- 
tended , might , from his bacl(wardness in paying the services of 
her husband, be in want of many of the comforts, if not neces- 
saries of life.' He thought only of marking his attention by a 
delicate gift that might remind the receiver of the donor , and as 
he bad the fragrant ^oi/^fie/ enveloped in paper, and confided to 
the hands of his groom, he opiy wished that he might have 
the pleasure of presenting it in person to the lady for whom it was 
designed. 

**I have now, my lord, some very rare and fine specimens 
of the fi^owers jour Ibrdship has so often asked for," said the 
nurseryrman. 

<* I do not require any at present ," was the reply ; but a whole 
history of man's inconstancy was comprised in it. 

"There 's really no knowing what to make of these great folk,*' 
observed the nursery-man to his wife, when having seen Lord 
Wlllamere gallop, off, he entered the little parlour in which she 
was seated at her work, *' Why it was only a month ago that mj 
Lord Wlllamere used to come here continually asking for that new 
species of heart's-ease , and saying he would give any price for It, 
and now, when I have taken such pains to get it, and expected to 
be welt paid for my trouble, he tells me he doesn't require it. I 
suppose as how the lady he wanted it for, has now some fresh 
fancy." 

"It's more likely, Thomas, that At^ /or<ffAt]p has some A>esh 
fancy. Ah! you men, you men. I often think that one might 
guess the changes in these fine gentlemen's hearts, by the changes 
in their orders, for flowers. One time they 're mad for some par- 
ticular flower, and will be satisfied with no other, because, as 
every fool might know, the lady who Is the favourite for the time, 
likes that best. Then some other flower is wanted^ and only that 
wiU do." 

"But, mayhap, Mary, that it isn't the fault of the men, bat 
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the women. Your sex are so' changeable, that one day yoa like 
oneflc^wer, and the next another." 

** No , Thomas , it 's no sach thing, we always prefer the flower 
we liked best when we were in love. Don't I always prefer the 
moss-rose above all other flowers? and don't you remember how 
yon used to bring me one every Sunday while they were in bloom, 
and I used to keep it in water , and sigh when it faded ? Ah ! how 
well I remember those days ! But I am sure that there is always 
some new love in the case when these fine gentlemen ask for a 
new flower. Do you remember how many bouquets of forget- 
me-not , this same Lord Willamere used to send to that grand 
house in Grosvenor Square , during one season? Then the prices 
be used to pay, a few weeks ago, for heart's-ease to send to 
Belgrave Square! Ah! I warrant me the poor lady there, may 
want heart's-ease now for what he cares about the matter , for 
there 's a new fancy in his mind , I '11 be sworn." 

"Well, well, Mary, that's no business of ours. We must 
hear , see, and say nothing. But I often think to myself, that if 
husbands wanted to find out tbeir wives' secrets, they might dis- 
cover 'em by going round to our green-houses. They 'd then 
learn the prices, and mayhap the buyers, of the rare flowers 
their ladies have every day, and that would make 'em open their 
eyes. What husband, except during the honeymoon, would pay 
such sums for particular flowers as many a gentleman pays here?" 

/'Yes, Thomas, it 's all very true , and ladies might also find 
out, when those for whom they sometimes lose honour, and risk 
shame and disgrace, are playing 'em false, by inquiring at our 
green-houses, what flowers are now bought by certain gentlemen, 
and where they are sent to?" 

** It 's all the better for our trade , Mary, that such questions 
are seldom asked, or if asked, that we are too cute to an- 
swer 'em." 

*'It sometimes makes me sad, Thomas, to think that such 
Innocent things as flowers should be used for sinful purposes. 
Sure their delicate colours, lovely bloom, and fragrant scent, 
ought to remind one of the Giver of all good, who has yielded them 
to please us, and ought to chase evil thoughts away. But, for- 
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getfal of ihis , these beaatiful things , that live bat for « day, are^ 
sent to breathe secret hat evil thoughts, where sometimes a letter 
dare not be sent or a visit paid, and they turn to be the messengers 
of sin and do the work of corruption. Little does a husband think, 
when he sees a fine nosegay on the table of his handsome wife , or 
in her bosom , or held with pleasure to her nose , that it speaks to 
her as plainly, but more secretly than words could do, of some 
false friend, whom he has received into his house, and who is - 
planning his dishonour.*' 

**Yoa're always for going to the end of things, Mary, and 
you remind me of what you read out of the book one day about 
seeing sermons in stones. For you 'd make a sermon out of flow- 
ers, and spoil our trade into the bargain." 

'*No Thomas, I wouldn't, but I 'd let no man, were I a 
gentleman , give a nosegay to my wife. I 'd have only gentiemen 
going to be married or wishing to be so^ have the privilege of 
sending nosegays to those they have proposed for, and then 
flowers would be looked on as the messengers of honest, lawful 
love, instead of sinful." 

** Lord love your simple heart, Mary , if that was the case we 
nursery-men would starve." 

When Lord Willamere's bouquet was sent to Mrs. Stratford, 
she was half tempted to return it; but the fear of having the 
appearance of attaching too much importance to so trifling a gift, 
and of exciting the remarks of his Lordship's servants, deterred 
her. For the first time , the sight and perfume of these beautiful 
offispriags of summer failed to give her pleasure, for, though a 
passionate admirer of flowers, — and those sent to her were pe- 
culiarly fine — they were associated in her mind with the humi- 
liating consciousness that the donor entertained towards her sen- 
timents less accordant with the respect due to a virtuous woman, 
to which she thought herself entitled , than with the insolent free- 
dom adopted by libertines to women , who by their levity had en- 
couraged such advances. 

Sterne, no mean judge of the female heart, has said, **that 
a man has seldom an offer of kindness to make to a woman, 
withqut her having a presentiment of it some moments before ;" 
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and we would niMatoiD tkat no married womao, however pare 
and inDOceot, has ever had the misfortuDe -^ and a serioas one it 
may be deemed — of inspiring a passion in the breast of a man,- 
without suspecting it, even before he has presumed to make the 
guilty avowal. Let no woman therefore — at least no woman with 
the quick sense of propriety , peculiar to every one of the set be* 
fore t>eiog tainted by a contact with the demoraliied -«- plead in 
CKtenuation for having her ear insulted by a declaration Of unhal- 
lowed passion , that ** it came unexpectedly on her, thai she waft 
not prepared for it;" assertions too often bad recourse to by co- 
quettes, whose love of admiration had led them to give a tacit eo- 
conragement to such avowals; yet whose prudence induced them 
to shrink back , alarmed at the precipice on whose edge they 
found themselves trembling. Let them remember the verse which 
truly says, 

*^ He comet toe near, who comes to be dewed ; " 

and be convinced that although a woman may retain sufficient 
virtue to repel a seducer, she has lost a portion of her purity and 
dignity in having permitted a declaration of love. 

Looking on the flowers before her as a tacit avowal of a more 
than common interest in seeking to please her, Mrs. Stratford 
determined not to retain them. But how were they to be disposed 
of? She rejected for a few minutes, and, no other plan sug- 
gesting itself, she opened the casement of her bedroom and fiung 
the bouquet from it. She felt more at ease when it bad disap- 
peared, yet she wished that Lord Willamere could know , without 
her having the ungracious task of informing him, how unvalued 
had been his gift, and how unwelcome would be any future one. 
How little did she imagine that the very step she had adopted, 
had accomplished this wish of hers ! 

Lord Willamere had gone to his stables, — an unusual occur- 
rence with him — to be presentwhile a veterinary surgeon examined 
the foot of a favourite horse which had met with an accident, and 
was returning to his house across the leads at the back of it , when 
the bouquet lying before him attracted his eyes. Was it possible 
that a gift of his had been thus scorn folly rejected? Yet it must 
be so. It was the identical one which an hour before he had sent 
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U> Mrs. Stradferd, the windows of< whose bed^clianiiber looked 
oat OB- the leads ! €o«ild it have been her husband who in a fit of 
jeafoQSy bad flang them away ? There was a salve to his vanity In 
this sBpposition, and men always are disposed to believe what 

' most gratifies their besetting foible. Yes, it muH be that uxorious 
fool Stratford who threw them away -> Mrs^ Stratford had aeeept«d 
them , coDsequently she was not likely to have don« the* deed« 
Nevertheless, to put an end to all misgivings, be went to the bu- 
reau where his secretary was writing, and there sate that indivi- 
dual intent on his occupation , and with a pile of neatly fiHed 
pages oTprSeis writing , that proved he bad not abandoned his task 
during bfs lordship's absence. "You have worked bard to-day, 
Stratford'," observed Lord Wtllamere. 

"Yes, my lord, rather, for I have not quitfed my desk since 
the morning/* 

**Tbe devil- you have not!" thought my lord; '* it was she 
then after all who threw away the flowers ! She really provokes me 
into a perseverance of my efforts to vanquish her prudery, even 
though I may net prove successful. Had she been as willing to 
commence a flirtation with me as three parts of the women I meet 
in society are, I< should probably have not felt half so strong a 
desire to make an impression on her as I now do; but, to be 
foiled by an obscure governess , the wife too of my secretary , and 
under ray own roof, would be too bad. I should for ever lose my 
reputation as a homme des bonnes fortunes, a reputation now so 
long and triumphantly sustained; ay, solong — there's the devil of 
it ; perhaps it is because I am not so youthful as I was , that I am 
thus scornfuHy treated." 

And Lord WiHamere sighed , and cast a melancholy-glance in 
the small mirror that hung near his desk. How frequently bad 
that same glass showed him the reflection of bis own face, when 
meditating, or flushed with conquest, he had contemplated it 
with complacency, while latterly, and more especially now, it re- 
vealed to him the ravages of the ruthless tyrant Time, denoted by 

_ locks besprent with silver; and , oh! how much fewer, and further 
between, than some summers before; and certain harsh lines 
around his eyes, vulgarly but eipressively denoratnated crow's- 



feet. His coaipiexio6 , too, had somewhat ** fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf," and the roascles extending from the cheeks to the 
, chin came out in an alio relievo , by no means desirable for a man 
who still had pretensions to disturb the peace of female hearts. 

Yet this humiliating contemplation of his own altered appear^ 
ance, far from discouraging him to persevere in his attempts to 
conquer the affections of Mrs. Stratford, only served to pique his 
vanity into achieving it. Yes, he would prove, that he was still, 
though a less handsome, quite as dangerous a man as ever ; and 
he who had vanquished so many high-born dames, would not 
have the mortification of being defeated by a mere nobody, who, 
though certainly extremely beautiful , could not be a oonquest to 
make any sensation in society. A-propos , of high-born dames, 
he remembered that he had in his pocket an unopened letter from 
the Duchess of Rosehampton. He had received it some hours 
before , when on the point of mounting his horse to go and buy the 
bouquet for her who had so scornfully flung it away, and had ever 
since forgotten it as completely as its writer. ** Full of reproaches, 
'I dare say,'' thought he, as he now opened the billet, embossed 
with a ducal coronet in gold and redolent with perfume. *' Yes, 
the old story: where have I been? what have I been doing? and 
why has she not seen, or heard from me? 'Time was when I 
counted the hours that kept me from her, but now — not even a 
bouquet for three whole days.' Yes , yes , the old story," thought 
Lord Willamere , as he tore the billet into atoms , *' * Time was,' 
so they all say. How many billets with the same reproaches have 
I not received. By Jove! one might imagine all were written by 
the same hand , so precisely similar are they. It is odd , that, 
with so much imagination , women should not possess the power 
of varying their phrases on such occasions, instead of always 
writing the self-same reproaches. 

* ' The poor duchess ! I wish I had thought of buying her some 
heart's-ease to-day ; she needs it , if I may Jrust her letter. The 
fellow, too', reminded me that be had procured some. But how 
the devil can a man remember to buy a bouquet for one woman, 
when his whole thoughts are occupied by another? I am half 
tempted to send her the one so scornfully rejected by her rival: 
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bot, DO, that won't do, for she is so qaick-sighted that she 
woald instantly divine that it was designed for some ooe else , so I 
mast not increase the jealousy that I see by her letter is already 
awakened in her breast. The poor duchess! I could really pity 
her, when I remember how passionately, how madly I once loved 
her, making her believe , ay, by Jove ! and believing myself also 
at the time , that our love was to endure for ever ! But what is a 
poor devil of a fellow to do, when satiety and iodifference take the 
place of passion , the never-failiog result of a successful one? Of 
all ghosts , defend me from the ghost of departed love , which 
haunts one^ to scare away the hopes and joys that usher in a new 
attachment. Well, I suppose I must call on the poor duchess. 
It will be some consolation for the wound just inflicted on my 
amour propre by Mrs. Stratford , to see one of the most admired 
of our aristocratic beauties, and the lead^ of fashion too , pale 
from anxiety occasioned by my absence, ana delighted to see me 
again. Poor duchess ! how many men envy me your smiles , and 
would give half their possessions to exchange places with me in 
your favour, while I, for three whole days, have forgotten your 
existence , and am only reminded of it by a letter filled with tender 
reproaches? Willamere, Willamere, you're a sad dog!" and 
here the coxcomb again glanced in the mirror; ''how many 
women's hearts have you not vanquished , while the stupid world 
believed you were engaged only on protocols, and defeating the 
tactics of foreign diplomatists ? Oh ! the relief of flying from the 
dry details of official duty, to the elegant boudoir, redolent of 
perfume, of some lovely creature, fierce and haughty to every 
man save yourself; in whose presence one can forget the wily arts 
of contemporary political opponents , and the crooked policy of 
other nations! Yes, I flatter myself, that I have shone in the 
cabinet as veil as in the boudoir," and Lord Willamere drew up 
his head, and arranged his well-tied neckcloth. ''People are 
mistaken, when they fancy that a handsome man, and a well- 
dressed one too, seldom makes a good man of business. I have 
proved the fallacy of this opinion , and I defy any one to say that 
while; indulging in qffaires de eaur I have neglected Us e^ffaires 
detite." 
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CHAPTBR IW, 

**Mat I claim a few moments of your lordship's time?" asked 
Lord Wlllamere's secretary, with a timid aod eml>arrassed air» 
when tSte-dr-tite next day with his employer. 

** Certainly, certainly/' was the answer; but his lordship's 
countenance betrayed some conrusion as he seated himself. 

"The creditors, my lord, have been very clamorous of late, 
and threaten to put executions into the house." , 

*'You have told them, I suppose, that such a step would be 
unavailing?" replied Lord Willamere, his countenance assuming 
its u$ual expression of dignified calmness. The truth was , he 
feared Mr. Stratford was about to speak to him on a subject that 
interested him infinite^ more than his debts , namely, the wife of 
the said secretary: for the old proverb, "a guilty conscience needs 
no accuser," was verified in his case, and his equanimity became 
restored when he found that it was only about his creditors that he 
was to be spoken to. 

*'Yes,my lord, I told them that your furniture, plate, books, ^c, 
were assigned over to another creditor. They then declared their 
intention of sehcing your carriages and horses , when I assured 
them that both were jobbed, on which they got very angry , and 
said they would at least endeavour to annoy your lordship by ex- 
posure, for they would have executions, and seizures made, an4 
afterwards try the cases in court." 

"This, Stratford, would, I confess, be anything but agreeable. 
You must see these harpies again : temporise with them if you can ; 
if not, we must raise some more money by bills, a thing I don't 
like if it can be avoided. 

**It is a ruinous system, my lord, and as likely eventually to 
lead to exposure as the measure it is meant to prevent." 

"Well, see what you can do with these people, Stratford; 
talk them over, promise them that in a year, or, if that will not 
do, six months, they shall be paid. 

'* I have so often held out promises never realized, that they no 
longer put faith in what I say;" and Stratford changed colour at 
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the consciousaess of having not only lost the respect of Lord . 
IVillMuere's creditors, but bis own too, by having deluded them 
with false promises. 

*' Something must turn up/' resumed his lordship, '*in the 
course of the next six months to enable me to pay a portion at least, 
of the debts , to these troublesome people.*' 

*'Ay,«o you have said every six monthsof the last seven years,** 
thought his secretary, '*and ^ith no better prospect of the rea- 
lization of such unfounded hope than at present." But he did not 
give utterance to this thought, for his was too delicate a mind to 
add to his patron's annoyances by aught like a reproach. Again, 
Lord Willamere arose to depart, and once more his secretary 
begged him to stay for a few minutes , but this time the request 
I was made with much more diffidence and embarrassment of man- 
ner than before. **If not very inconvenient to your lordship, 
might 1 solicit some money on njy own account? As a married 
man , I have more occasion for money than formerly." 

**yery true , my good Stratford; and your wants must be the 
I first attended to. But at this moment I happen to be poorer than 
I usual. I can only spare you ten pounds; but in a few days you 
I shall have more.*' 

I His lordship gave a cheque on his banker for the money, rather 

I wincing while he did so, as the recollection crossed his mind, 
that only a few pounds more of his remained in the said banker's 
hands, and that his next quarter's salary was already half anti- 
cipated. *'If my time were not so wholly occupied by official 
business and affaires de ccs^ur,'* thought he , as he drove in his 
cabriolet to the Duchess of Rosehampton's, *^I should be hipped to 
death'; by my pecuniary embarrassments. By Jove! they are 
enough to torment a man out of his senses if he had time to think 
of them. Luckily for me I have not , so the onus falls on Stratford. 
I I wish he had not taken my ten pounds just now, though, for he has 
I scarcely left me a sovereign [for my menus plaisirs, A-propos of 
sovereigns, what a blessing it is to have one, — not the golden 
effigy, though that in the plural number, to a large amount, is 
not to be found fault with ; but a bond fide sovereign of flesh and 
blood, requiring ministers, ay, and paying them well too, through 
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the assistance of Parliament, making them feel satisfied when 
every quarter-day comes round , if they are so on no other." 

Here bis lordship's soliloquy was stopped by his arrival at 
Rosebampton House. He threw tbe reins on the splash-board of * ^ 
the cabriolet, while his diminutive cab boy ran to the horse 's 
head , which even on tiptoes he could scarcely reach , and his 
master, descending from the vehicle, ascended the steps. 

An accurate observer might have noticed that there was much 
less elasticity in his step , and much less animation in his counte- 
nance, than on former visits to this mansion, and these symptoms 
might have revealed the state of his feelings towards its noble 
mistress. 

"Well, I.see 'd a funny thing this 'ere day, William," said 
Lord Willamere's upper house-maid to ills lordship's groom , as 
they met in the servahts' hall to have a sociable cup of tea together, 
on the evening of the day that the bouquet had been bought at the 
nursery-garden. 

* ' And what did you see , Hannah ? " 

" Why , I see 'd his ^ordship pick up as fine a nosegay as ever 
I looked upon in all my born days, as he was a crossing the leads 
coming in from the stable; and, what 's more, I see M Mrs. 
Stratford, not five minutes before, throw the same nosegay out 
of her window. I can't be sworn that I see 'd her face, but I see 'd 
her hand, and a precious small white vone it is for the matter of 
that , as.it pitched the ilowers out. Thinks I to myself, you might 
give them 'ere flowers to a poor servant, if how be it you did not 
like to keep 'em yourself, instead of throwing 'em out on the leads 
to be spoilt; but when I see's his lordship pick them up and 
carry them into the house, marry come up, says I, you might 
have sent my lord the nosegay civilly, and not throw 'em out of the 
window to fall in his way. Some people are so handsome, that 
they think other people must be sure to admire 'em , and be glad 
to pick up the flowers they throw out of the window; but I knows 
what I knows, and I 'm no blinder than others; and when some 
people are asked to dine with lords , just for all the world as if they 
were born ladies instead of only being governesses, it is not for 
nothing I 'm certain." 
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**How joar tongue do«s roD on, HaDoah , to be sure , twenty- 
foar to the dozen atleast. Why , my lord boaght a nosegay at the 
DDisery-man's to day ; and, what 's more, paid a golden sovereign 
for it , for I saw him pull it oat of his waistcoat pocket and throw it 
down on the counter; and moreover , I thooght to myself, it 's no 
wonder we poor servants can't get onr wages , when onr masters 
give a sovereign for a nosegay." 

Lord! William, you don't say so ! Is it possible that any one 
would give twenty shillings , a whole month of my wages , for a few 
flowers?" 

** Little you know , Hannah , what lords and gentlemen will do 
when the fancy takes them ; Lord help you, they think no more of 
money than of dust." 

**Ay, William, and that 's the reason that so many of 'em 
comes to want it. But what became of the nosegay his lordship 
bought?" 

'' I brought it home wrapped up in paper and handed it at the 
door to the porter." 

*'And I took it from the porter, and carried it with his lord- 
ship's compliments to Mrs. Stratford," said a footman who had 
heard the conversation between the house-maid and groom. 

''Then as sure as day," exclaimed William, ''it was ^e nose- 
gay my lord sent her that she threw out of the window." 

"You may be sure," said the footman, "for I noticed that 
she did not seem much pleased with the present, for she hesitated 
a minute before she took it from my hands; and looked as if she 
bad more than half a mind to send it back." 

"Well, the himperance of some people! where will it stop? 
Throw a nosegay that cost twenty shillings , and was sent her by a 
lord ; and her husband's master, and hers too , as a body may say, 
out of the window ! She ought to be ashamed of herself! " 

"Perhaps she wished to show his lordship that she cared nei- 
ther for him or his nosegay," remarked Thomas, the footman. 
"And that 's my hopinion , for I saw , the day she dined with my 
Lord, that he was continually looking at her; and well he might 
forthe matter of that, for a handsomer face, or a more heleganler 
figure I have seldom see'd." 
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**TheD,yoa must have been blind, Mr. Thomas ," ettlaimed 
HaoDah with warmth, 'Tor, to my thiDkiOg, Mrs. SIvaiford Is 
aDythiog but ausome. Why she has do more colour in her eheeks 
than a white rose wilhijust a libtleipiak shade in tlw-middle; add 
her eyelashes are so long, that one can ;bardly see the ^olonrof her 
eyes; andher hair is jet b^aek — I can't abide black hair /' (Han- 
nah had red,) "and she 's moreover «o distant, and so sky like, 
that there 's nothing free and easy about her, as there was in the 
governess at my last place. Ah ! Miss Cuilen was a very differ- 
ent person, so full of fun and frolic. She 'd come down when 
master and mistress were out and the children asleep, and play 
blind-manVbuff in the servants' hall with us as pleasant as pos- 
sible , and we were all as free with her , as if she were one -of our- 
selves." 

'*A11 that 's mighty Well, Hannah ; but to my thimking, gover- 
nesses as don't know their places, aren't fit for 'em. They aren't 
hired to romp in the servants' hall , but to attend Xo the leamiog 
and behaviour of the children entrusted to their care. Agoverness 
ought to be as much like a lady as possible ; and as for Kirs. Strat- 
ford , I 'm sure I never see'd a lady more genteel." 

''Marry come up, Mr. Thomas , vt^o made you sudi a judge of 
ladies?" 

" Waiting on 'em, Mrs. Hannah , to be sure. Servants who 
wait at table, have a good opportunity of judging of those who 
think no more of their presence than if they were stocks orstones; 
and I have often formed my own hopinions while they "were eating 
and chatting." 

"Well, you may think as you like, Mr. Thomas, but you 'II 
never get me to believe it was ladylike in Mrs. Stratford to throw 
his lordship's flowers out of window, and in his own house too. 
What do yoM think, Sally?" 

This question was addressed to a very pretty young-woman 
who had entered while Thomas was speaking, and who filled the 
situation of under-housemaid. 

"Ay, Sally, do you think that if my lord sent a Bosegpay to 
Mrs. Stratford , and that she thought it Wasn't right to keep it, it 
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was wrong of her to throw it out of the wiudow?" demaoded 
Thomas, with an air of anxiety. 

'*I don't see what else she could do with it, Thomas. If she 
kept it, it would , to my thinking , be like laying she approved of 
my lord's attention." 

**Right, Sally, right," exclaimed Thomas, with a look of 
great satisfaction ; '* I was sure you would think as I do." 

"Well, if I was my lord," said Hannah, "I *d see Mrs. 
Stratford far enough, I can tell her, before I 'd send her any 
nosegays at a sovereign a piece. What 's she, that she 's to be 
made so much of, I should like to know?" 

*' She 's a well behaved , vartuous woman , that 's what sheis, 
Hannah , who wishes to keep her own place , and let my lord keep 
his; and if she can manage that , it will be no easy matter , for his 
lordship can never see a handsome face without trying to make a 
fool of the owner , and more shame for him." 

Thomas glanced so expressively at the blushing face of pretty 
Sally, that it was clear his indignation at his lord's laxity of 
morals was not wholly disinterested ; while Hannah , growing red 
with anger, declared , ** that for her part, she never had nothink 
whatsomedever to say against his lordship ; though she 'd met him 
many's the time in the dressing and bed-room , he 'd never been 
himperant to her; though other people," and she glanced spite- 
fully at pretty Sally , "were always trying to keep out of his way ;" 
an assertion the truth of which no one present seemed disposed to 
question. 

While Lord Willamere was devising schemes to seduce the wife 
of his secretary, unchecked by one feeling of remorse^ that unhappy 
man was submitting to the humiliation of going to creditor after 
creditor , in order to talk them over into waiting another year, or 
even six months , for the settlement of their accounts ; conscious 
all the while, that there existed no more likelihood of their being 
paid at the termination ofihe time demanded , than at the present. 
So often had these promises been made , and so ill kept, that the 
patience of the creditors of Lord Willamere was exhausted, and 
the reproaches , which they were denied an opportunity of uttering 
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to liis lordship,' were directed willi uftspsring acerbity to his 
secretary. 

"I '11 tell JOD what, Mr. Stratford, you can do longer make 
me believe that irtord Willamere had the principle to pay, he 
could not find the means," said Mr. Bloiam, the butcher. '* Why 
what becomes of his salary? Ay, tell me that. Hav'n'tlbeen 
renewing his bills till I 'm tired of 'em. /must pay for my meat, 
and why shouldn't he?" i 

This was only a specimen of the scenes which Stratford had to 
go through with all the persons who served the establishment 
of Lord Willamere. The servants, too, demanded their Ibng 
arrears of wages in a tone that might have conveyed their belief 
that Mr. Stratford alotoe was answerable for the delay; and the 
tradespeople to whom he was indebted for the supply of his own 
wants, — wants limited to the strict necessaries of life, — had 
now also become importunate. 

He would return in an evening, fatigued in body and depressed 
in mind, to seek consolation from the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows; but, alas! the joys were *'like angel visits, few and far 
between," while the cares were of daily and increasing occur- 
rence. In vain did his fond wife endeavour to soothe his broken 
spirits , and to render their frugal meals cheerful. The privations 
and discomforts, which, in spite ofher attempts to conceal them, 
were but too apparent, were now more severely felt than if he 
alone had to bear them ; and his affection for her doubly increased 
his acute sense of the hardships of their lot. Bitterly did he now 
reproach himself for his selfishness in withdrawing her from com- 
parative comfort to almost positive want; and when he learned 
that she was in a state likely to make him a father in some months 
hence, the tidings that under happier circumstances would have 
filled his heart with gladness , now only added to his gloom. His 
Emily never blessed with robust health, became more delicate 
every day, and evidently required comforts which his poverty 
precluded the possibility of his providing for her. Her resigna- 
tion, and her attempts tp maintain a cheerfulness under a com- 
plication of evils that would have tested the firmness of a stoic, 
often brought tears to his eyes ; and as he beheld her during the 
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loBg eveDiDgs, occuf^ied id conirertiDg her own Blender stock of 
clothes into habiliments for their unborn infant, he would reflect 
with m«iy a pang, how her scanty wardrobe now mating away was 
to be replenished , and how so frail a form was to safBce for the 
maternal doties and hotisewrvery cares bis idolized Emily would 
he called on to fulfil. What, too , would be the fate of their poor 
child? Was it to be doomed to pine tbrough the vicissitudes 
of a dreary life of dependence , making its unfortunate parents 
reflect with still more bitterness on a union , that , were they but 
blessed with a modest competency, they would have felt to be in- 
deed a blissful one? Poverty, thou gaunt spectre, whose approach 
fills all with dread ; who frightest away summer friends even more 
rapidly than winter chases away the poor insects that basked in 
sunshine, never art thou so terrible, as when we behold thy 
chilling results on those dearer to us than life itself, and yet have 
not the power to ward off thy presence. 

Lord Willamere had not desisted from his evil intentions 
towards the wife of his secretary , although foiled in his repeated 
attempts to find an opportunity of carrying them into effect. Many 
had been the visits offered , and the invitations to diooer given on 
his part to Mr. and Mrs. Stratford; but the ill health of the latter 
offered so strong a plea for rejecting both, that, although he 
was unwillingly compelled to postpone following up his schemes 
against her honour, he was by no means disposed to ^Abandon 
them. Often would he send the most rare and costly fMt to the 
invalid , purchased at a price that would have abundantly supplied 
the substantial comforts and necessaries ofwhich she stood in so 
much need; but what knew he of the privations which his extra- 
vagance and recklessness entailed on those who depended on hiln 
for subsistence? He never experienced any privations , save the 
temporary want of some useless luxury or expensive bauble, whfich, 
when his finances were low, be might have denied himself for 
some time, but which, when his purse was again filled, he 
indulged himself in. That any one beneath his roof should be in 
actual want of a substantial , if not a dainty meal , never once 
entered his thoughts , and , if it had , he would in all probability 
have pronounced the person a fool, for not seeking, as he did, 
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the supply of all wants by rushing into debt, without ever thinking 
how such debts were to be discharged. The fact was, Lord 
Willamere avoided as much as possible ever reflecting on dis- 
agreeable subjects, and piqued himself not a little on this proof 
of his epicurean philosophy. He fared luxuriously every day 
either at the tables of bis friends , or at his own , and it never 
occurred to him, that the woman he most admired, and the 
man he most trusted, had barely sufficient food to support 
existence. 

A portion of the next quarter's salary having been allotted to the 
tradespeople who supplied Willamere House, they consented to 
renew once more the bills of his lordship , already so often re- 
newed ; but on the proviso that his secretary should indorse them. 

*^The impudent scoundrels!" exclaimed Lord Willamere. 
** But of course, Stratford, you '11 sign them. It is a mere matter 
of form insisted on by these harpies to pique me." 

''If I possessed the means to meet the bills when due , readily, 
my lord, would I indorse them ; but it strikes me that, as there 
is no probability of this being the case, it would not be honest on 
my part to do so/' 

*'Reallythis is carrying your scruples to a very absurd extent, 
Stratford. It is not what I looked for in a man whom I believed 
perfectly devoted to my interests. The moment you refuse what 
these rascals require, you will have inflicted a mortal wound on 
my credit; for they will naturally enough say , 'Why his bills can 
be worth nothing when his own secretary, who best knows his 
affairs, will not indorse them.'" 

This argument was irresistible with Stratford, not that his 
conscience was at all convinced by it, but that he saw his refusal 
would not only seriously offend Lord Willamere, but totally 
destroy bis already straitened credit with his tradespeople. He 
signed the bills, and from that moment became haunted with the 
dread that he had committed an act that would entail misery on 
him at no distant day; and this addition to his troubles achieved 
the ruin of his health, already greatly impaired by constant anxiety 
and privations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Quickly did his dotiogwife detect the change in her husband's 
aspect. His heavy eyes , pale and haggard cheeks , and the sickly 
smile that tried to re-assure her, when alarmed by these symptoms 
she tremblingly questioned their cause , but too well convinced 
her that the pressure of hard necessity at present, and the dread, 
of actual want hereafter, were preying on his life. And this, — 
this was the sad result of her compliance with his long , and often 
reiterated prayers for her consent to their union ! Oh ! why had 
she yielded to it, against the dictates of her own better judgment. 
Had their marriage brought happiness to Mm, she would have 
borne with fortitude all the privations induced. by poverty. But 
when did happiness and poverty dwell together? Does not the 
former terrified , quickly fly away , when the latter shows its grim 
face? Alas, yes! How brief had been their felicity! A few 
halcyon days, and now cankering cares had scared away peace; 
and Love, — Love only, had remained to confront the dire spectre 
Poverty. And was not Love itself, in this cruel position , an ad- 
dition to their misery? Did it not, in the pity, the aniiety it 
awakened in thefr breasts for each other, aggravate, ten-fold, 
their sufferings? Could she have experienced , for herself alone, 
one half the inquietude, the sleepless, agonizing inquietude, that 
filled her tortured heart for him? Ah, no! well she knew she 
could Dot, and were he but exempted /rom the hardships of their 
position , the could bear them without a murmur. Such were the 
bitter reflections that continually filled the minds of bath husband 
and wife) increasing their mutual tenderness to an almost morbid 
state of exaltation which like a fever preyed upon their lives, and' 
prostrated their mental energies. 

When the time for his wife 's accouokement drew near, Mr. 
Stratford demanded from Lord Willamere for her use, the money, 
which for his own , a delicacy amounting to weakness would have 
precluded him from urging. 

** How unfortunate that you did not ask me yesterday, my good 
fellow " replied his lordship ; *' but as my ill luck would have it> 
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I lost last night at 'whist alL the money I had, and was just thinking 
of asking you to look out for some one who would cash a bill for 
me. If you know any one who will do so, your wants shall be 
the first attended to from the produce." 

There was something so like a bribe, to do that which be so 
much disliked , held out in the promise that his wants should be 
the first attended to, that Stratford's sensitiveness was wounded, 
and there was a self-respeet, almost amounting to dignity of man-* 
ner, in his air, When he declared that, however pressing his wants 
were, he preferred bearing the ffonoyance to continuing a system 
so ruinous to his lordship, as that of raising money at such exor- 
bitant interest. 

'* Your wants, Stratford, must then be much less pressing than 
mine^ the relief for which cannot, I am sorry to say, be post- 
poned ," replied Lord Willamere , ** so you must assist me en this 
occasion. I am going to the country to-morrow, to stay a fow 
days at the Duke of Evandale 's , and money 1 must have." 

''Could he but see, and hear the conversation of the man to 
whom he sends me to borrow money," thought Stratford, as he 
wended his way to a money-lender in Chancery Lane, ''he would 
be less ready to have recourse to such men, and more careful in 
managing his resoorces. Where will all this end? " 

This was a question that often presented itself to his mind of 
late, when on his sleepless pillow he reflected with alerm on the 
heavy liabilities he had incurred for Lord Willamere, and re- 
membered the utter carelessness of that nobleman in all peeu- 
niary matters, as well as his own total inability to meet sny 
portion of them. At last he reached the house of Mr. Solomons, 
and after waitieg half-an-hour in a dark and dingy room, ill 
ventilated and containing moly three or four rickety chairs, and 
a table covered with a cloth, on which various devices were 
scrawled wHh ink, and sundry spots of grease, and steins of wine 
or beer were visible, he was summoned to the sanetum of Mr. 
Solom<»is, and ushered there by a lad of some sixteen years old, 
whose pale and elongated face spoke as ill for the lerder of his 
employer, as his thread-bare and greasy coat did for his libera- 
lity in providing him wiHi slothing. 
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*^S« iMre yd« are ag»in, Mr, 'Stratford/' exclaimed Mr. So* 
lomons, his coarse mouth relaxing into an ironical smile; '^I 
dldD't expect to see you here so soon , after all yov said against 
raisiog money by bills. I hc^e you ain't come here for<any snoli 
pur(M>se now, for two reasons: first, I don't like to see a gen-- 
deman act contrary to his conscience, and you said it went against 
yours to pay fifty per cent, for raising money; and s«ooiidly, never 
was «ash so scarce in the city as at present — no getting it , I can 
assure you. Why there 's my Lord Buke of Beloraine has told 
me, -he won't object to paying sixty, ay, or even sixty-^dve per 
cent, if I can get his grace iw thousand pounds for six months. 
'Can'tbedone, my lord duke,' says I. 'Mustbedone,:Hr. Sor 
lomoBS,' says he, ^far I, positively want the money.' 'I might 
manage it at t/tree months, your grace,' says I, ^but at six 
montiis I couldn't do it for Her Majesty herself, if she required 
it.' * Well, at three months then I suppase it must be,' says 
his grace ; and I managed it at sixty-^five per cent. , but it is not 
for«ivery one! oould or would have doi>e it, I can tell yon." 

**l want cash for a bill of Lord WilTamere's for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, Mr. Solomons, and require it to be at six 
months.*' 

''Qnite put of the question. Sir, quite out of the question. 
Yoa pnay suppose that if | refused my Lord Duke of Deloralne, 
one of the best customers I have, a nobleman that never makes 
the slightest objection to any rate of interest I demand , I am not 
likely to do it for Lord Willamere, who sends you here huckster- 
ing and beating down my terms in a manner that is by no means 
the one I like to do business in." 

The blood mounted to the temples of poor Stratford , while he 
listened to this coarse reproach, bot he felt that it would not be 
pmdent to resent it; for well did he know, that ill-disposed as 
was Mr. Sotomoos to lend the required accommodation, tike other 
DBoney-lenders with whom he had dealt for Lord Willamere, 
were still less inclined to discount bis bills. ^* Will you tell me 
at once, Mr. Solomons, what you vrili accept for cashing a bill 
at three months, and whether or not, I may count on you ««* 
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newing it at the expiration of that term, for as many more 
months?" 

''Well then, Mr. Stratford, at a word, I am ready to find 
you the money, (you are of course aware I have no funds myself,) 
at sixty-five per cent. , and a douceur for myself for the renewal. 
I "^ill not be unreasonable; twenty-five pounds will satisfy me, 
but less than that I will not take." 

''I must consult Lord Willamere, before I can accept such 
Tery extravagant conditions." 

'Mnd extravagant as you are pleased to consider them , I may 
not be in the humour to offer them again. Money was never so 
scarce in the market. Every one wants it, and I have at present 
no less than eight noblemen on my list, who will give me a higher 
rate of interest than Lord Willamere." 

Stratford returned to his patron's, and acquainted him with 
the hard conditions named by Mr. Solomons, adding, that to 
accept them would be little short of madness. 

"We must, nevertheless, do so, my good fellow," replied 
Lord Willamere; "there is no help for it; for, since you left 
this, confidently counting on your accomplishing the loan, I have 
bought a very fine horse, which was brought here for me to see, 
and the dealer insists on having ready money for him. I have 
made a capital bargain , for I have got him to take a hundred and 
fifty less, in consideration of paying him ready money. Here- 
fused selling him for two hundred and fifty to Lord George De- 
vereux, who offered him a bill at six months. You must there- 
fore go back to Solomons, and close with him on his own terms. 
I wish you had done so at once , for I want the money con- 
foundedly." 

The bill was cashed, Mr. Solomons making a great merit of 
not having swerved from his conditions, which he declared he 
considered himself fully warranted in doing, owing to Mr. Strat- 
ford not having at once closed with them ; but he took care to 
retain the sixty-five per cent, interest in advance, in spite of all 
Stratford's remonstrances to the contrary, saying, he always of 
late made a point of it, to prevent his clients suffering frpm the 
unpunctuality of noblemen and gentlemen. 
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This deduction so far diminished the sam raised, that, when 
it was handed over to Lord Willamere, he uttered ^'curses not 
load, but deep," on the grasping scoundrel, as he termed Mr. 
Solomons; and avowed that now, however he might regret it, it 
was totally ont of his power to appropriate any portion of it to the 
wants of his secretary. '< Devilish sorry, Stratford, but I can't 
help it, I can't, by Jove! It can't make much difference to you, 
whether you have the money now or in a fortnight hence. A. 
devilish great bore to be compelled to give up the horse tool 
hang that rascal Solomons. I must send my groom to say I have 
changed my mind about the horse , and won't buy him." 

. That evening the poor secretary wandered into a remote street 
to the house of a pawnbroker which he had often noticed in his 
rambles, and there raised ten guineas on his gold watch and 
chain, worth thrice that sum, in order that the hour of trial of 
his wife now daily eipccted , should not find him penniless ; and 
when he returned to her, he endeavoured to assume a cheerful 
aspect as he pressed her to his heart. He assisted her with al- 
most feminine forethought and activity in preparing for the little 
stranger, whose birth they anticipated with trembling anxiety; 
and having secured the attendance of the nurse of his wife, a re- 
spectable and attached though humble friend, he waited with a 
trepidation known only to those who feel that the object dearer to 
them than life is in danger, the event so long looked forward to. 

The following night I opened my eyes on this world of care, 
and was as fondly pressed to the breast of my poor father, as if I 
were the heiress to broad lands and a long line of ancient an- 
cestry. The extreme delicacy of my mother's health induced her 
medical adviser to prohibit her attempting to nurse; and the 
narrow circumstances of my parents precluding them from 
engaging a wet nurse, my mother determined on rearing me by 
hand. Her health seemed to revive; and when she left her sick 
chamber, the few who saw her, thought her looking more beauti- 
ful than* ever. Lord Willamere offered himself as sponsor to the 
infant; and his kind sister, Lady Altonbury , proposed being the 
. godmother. When he paid his first visit to the young mother, 
her increased loveliness re-awakened the evil thoughts that had 
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Wen slambering in his ttiind since her arrival «beneath bis eoof. 
He tried that generally sure road (o a rooilier*s heart, praistsof 
her infant, and, aOeoiIng to admire children , pronounced that I 
was one of the fiveaiest he had ever seen. Flattered by his cod»- 
^endatfions of me, and thinking that in her new character of « 
nother , Lord Willamere wonld find more to res|>eet llian •admire, 
in a woman wholly occupied by her husband and child, she 
forgot that she had «ver seen aught in his manner that indicated 
any sentiment of a more personal nature on bis part towards her; 
and she consequently evinced less reserve in her reception of 
him, although the most rigid and scrupulous discipUnariaa in 
female ileeorum could have detected nothing to censure in her 
■nanner. 

Women, for less pure-minded and reserved than Mrs. Strat- 
ford , find , on 6rst becoming a nK^her, a material change in 
Iheir feelings and notions. There is something so purifying, so 
sacred in maternity, that its benign influence corrects vanity and 
soberS' down levity. Unhappily , circwinstances too oflen occur 
which abridge the duration of this holy influence , but few eau 
deny that it has Misled. Many a vain coquette has forgotten self 
in the love excited for her offspring, and has felt more gratified kj 
the admiration bestowed on Us beauty ilian by all tbe commend»- 
tions ever given to ber own. If such is the elfect produced by 
maternity on minds of ordinary stamp, its result on one of so 
superior a nature as Mrs. Stratford's, may easily bt imagined. A 
woman of the most advanced age could not have supposed herself 
more wholly out of the pale of libertine pursuits than she did now, 
when to her matronly character was added that of a mother. 
Deeply impressed with a sense of tbe sacred duties this new tie in- 
volved, she in the innocence of ber heart, believed that it in- 
vested her in the eyes of others with as holy a shield from sioM 
thoughts as it did in her own. Hence the change in ber manner, 
which, although less formal and reserved, was nevertheless all 
that decorum and female dignity could desire. 

Lady Altonbury came to London eipressly to answer at the 
baptismal font for tbe liule stranger, and the knowledge so folly 
impressed on Ibe mind «f Mrs. fttrutford of the seriousness and 
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knfofflaoce whhk that aoii^le and exedleot lady attached to the 
dMles of a godmother, was a sonroe of comfort to her, now that 
LadjAlloebory had oBdertaken them for her child. On the day 
•f the clirieleaiog, Lord Willaroere volvntftriiy promised hisse- 
cratary , that aH his iufluence should be exerted to procure him an 
appoiatMeoC the first vacancy that occurred ; and this unsolicited 
pledge OB his part would have coDTiaced Mrs. Stratford , had any 
de«bt still remained in her mind, that he no longer entertained 
any wanner sentiment than good will towards herself. 

Not long, however, was she suffered to remain in this belief. 
Lord WUIamere under the plea of coming to inquire after the 
bealth of his goddaughter, sougbt occasions to visit ber; and 
although he sever did so without' epprisiBg his secretary , care- 
lessly saying, *' I will just step up and see Mrs. Stratford and mj 
llltle godchijid," both husband and wife began to find that these 
eails were more frequent than they wished » and heartily longed 
for the promised appointment, which would enable them to leave 
a bouae where they could not be safe from the iolrusion of the 
owner. 

And BOW the time drew near when the bills indorsed by Strat- 
ford were to fell due, he reminded Lord Willamere of Ihe fact, 
and wrgedas strongly as he could the necessity of making a provi- 
sion to meet them. They had been once renewed as had beea 
agreed on, but Mr. Solomons bad on that occasion frankly de^ 
dared his intention of not again granting their renewal. When 
told of this, Lord Willamere had assured his secretary that the 
money sbould be forthcoming, but these repeated assurances- bad 
failed Co remove the iH^iiety that haunted him. Too well were his 
worst fears justified when , the day the bills fell due , Lord WiHa- 
mere eonfessed his inability to meet them, and advised Stratford 
to leave town , or conceal himself in some obscure corner of it un- 
til he could obtain money to satisfy Mr. Solomons. The advice 
came too late. While the poor secretary was meditating where ha 
should go to, and how to break this annoying intelligence to his 
wife, at that moment greatly distressed by the illness of her child, 
he was arrested. Lord Willamere was absent at the House of 
Xords, whaa this mortifying event occurred. His lordship's so- 
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lidtor, to whom Stratford wrote, was not to be found ; aod the 
sheriff *s oflEicer after waiting an boar at the request of his prisoner, 
and seeing that farther delay was not likely to tend to any advan- 
tages to himself, peremptorUy insisted on his accompanying him 
to his abode, there to wait until Lord Willamere's solicitor could 
be found. Dreading to have an interview with his wife under the 
distressing circumstances of the moment, he wrote a few lines to 
her', to be delivered in case be did not return at night, left a note, 
detailing the state of the case, for Lord WiUamere , and then re- 
signed himself to his fate. 

' ' I suppose , Sir , as bow you would wish for us to go to Searl 
Street in a carriage?" said Mr. Moses. 

**As you please," replied the inexperienced Stratford. 

'' No , Sir; not as I , but as you pleases. It hain't nothing to 
me whatsomnever to be seen going along the streets with you; but 
't will do your credit no good , I can tell you , for you to be seen 
with me. I'm well known, though I say it as shouldn't say it 
perhaps^ for being the smartest man in my profession in all Lon- 
don. I 'm always picked oat for doing business with gentlemen 
at the west end of the town; and gentlemen as are really of the 
right sort, never find me uncivil, or against granting 'em every 
accommodation as lies in my power; provided they can afford it 
and are willing to pay for it." 

"Let us have a carriage then," said the secretary; and one 
being called, he and his accommodating companion entered it, 
and were driven off to Searl Street. 

Misfortunes, though long anticipated, fall not less heavily 
when they arrive. How often had a presentiment of the event that 
had now occurred , haunted Stratford during the last six months, 
and chased sleep from his pillow ; nevertheless the realization of 
his fears overwhelmed him , as much as if he had never previously 
thought of its probability. His wife, his child — the latter, too, 
ill and suffering, and its anxious mother, so much needing his 
presence to support and comfort her ! What would be his Emily's 
feelings when she should learn the truth? and that she must learn 
it he felt but too assured, for be knew that at that moment Lord 
Willamere, however he might wish to release him from durance, 
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had not the foods at command to do so ; and his knowledge of his 
lordship's solicitor, Mr. SpeUerman, did not encourage him to 
hope that he woold put himself to any inconvenience or trouble to 
extricate him , even though well aware that it was solely for the 
accommodation of his lordship, that his secretary had indorsed 
the bills. 

** Well , he 's safe off, that 's certain /' said Mr. Bermingham, 
the Mattre (THStelof Lord Willamere, as he saw from the window 
of his private room the carriage that contained Mr. Stratford and 
thesheriflTs officer drive away. '*I kept out of the way lest he 
should ask me to return him the sovereign he advanced me this 
morning. I saw he had no more in his purse ; and I got that out 
of him by telling him there was not a shilling in the house to pay 
for letters or parcels. And not far from the truth neither, for the 
other servants haven't seen a farthing of their wages for the last six 
months , and I have taken good care not to keep a sixpence of mine 
by me. No , no ; the minute I lay my hand on a five-pound note, 
I go off and lodge it in safe hands , where I can get interest for it. 
No one shall catch me advancing a shilling for my lord. I 'm not 
such a fool. And I owe Mr. Stratford no obligations, I 'm sure. 
Qaite the contrary, for he's a regular skin-flint, and tries all he 
can to prevent me from having any profits out of my place. I could 
make a much better thing out of it if he were not in the house, 
looking after the cellar book, and doing a hundred other mean 
things, fi>r which he '11 get but little thanks in the end , as I know. 
Why, the poor devil and his pretty, wife half starve themselves 
rather than go in debt, and are too proud to touch any of my lord's 
things. More fools they, say I." 

Sally, the under-housemaid , as good-natured as she was 
pretty , had , from the moment of Mrs. Stratford's arrival at Willa- 
mere House , taken a great liking to that lady. She had noticed 
the severe system of economy adhered to by the young couple ^^end 
with a quickness of perception peculiar to her sex , had divined 
the sentiments of Lord Willamere towards Mrs. Stratford ; and 
had observed the reserve with which his attentions were treated. 

''Yes," thought pretty Sally, **Mrs. Stratford is a virtuous and 
well*coQdacted lady, and it goes to my heart to see the straits to 
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whkli she aild ber hosband are driven. I 'm jqM Utty bavdlf e«t 
enough to keep body and sotri together; and abe 's alwaj* lining 
to saive me trouble by doing every thing she can to keep her rooms 
neat and clean. It 's a phy to see trve lovers so ill off;'* attdSially 
heaved a deep sigh, partly from pity for my molber, and pnrity 
because she was reminded, by the case of my parents, of the 
eonseqneoceB that result from improvident nNMrriages, the dread 
of which had alone rendered her, for the last year, obdnrateto 
the pleadings of Thomas the footman for tbeir anion. **Ves, it 's 
a terrible thing to see the person one loves wanting the comforts to 
which he or she has been accustomed /' ihooght Sally ; ** and then 
to have a poor baby to face this cold hard-working world, witbont 
any thing to leave for its support, if death sbouid snatch awny ite 
parents ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

' Thb interest excited in Sally's breast for my mother led ber 
continually to the chamber she occupied to perform a thousand 
little services and acts of kindness. She was ever ready to go of 
errands, to execute commissions, to take charge of the bread, 
butter, milk, and meat, brought to the honse for the use of the 
young couple; and took especial care that no portion of any of 
these articles should be abstracted, a thing certain to have oc- 
curred, bad she not interfered to prevent it. Thomas, too, lent 
his aid to protect the comestibles designed for the little menage on 
the second floor , and united with his beloved Sally in rendering 
every service in his power to my parents. 

No sooner had he been made aware of the arrest of my father, 
— and the news was quickly spread throijlgb the house, — than he 
communicated it to bis sweetheart. 

"Oh, my!" eiclaimed Sally, ''what a terrible blow to the 
poor lady ! and the dear little baby so ill too ! They did not get a 
wink of sleep all night, I 'm stire , the poor child miifed so ranch ; 
and , although I got up and went to their room to help to nurse it, 
or be of use , Mrs. Stratford wouldn't let me sit up. Ah ! Thomas, 
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yon see wh«i a sad thins '*^ >> ^^ people lo taarry before they have 
Irid by a little lo make ihem cooiforlable! " ' 

'' So you are always saying , Sally; and yet time passes away, 
and our youlb goes with it, while we are trying lo scrape together 
a little sum to have to depend on in case or illness. It often makes 
roe gloomy, Sally, when 1 think how long we 'II have to wait; 
although I 'm sure we do all we can to save money. We have 
neither of us tasted beer the last year, nor taken sugar in our tea, 
out of economy , yet how little it adds to our savings/' 

*^ Don't say so , Thomas. It will make a good many shillings 
at the year's end; and besides, leaving off sugar and beer now 
will enable us to do without (hem always. Do we feel a bit the 
worse, Thomas, since we left them ofT?'* 

''No , certainly, Sally; and for my part I think I feel belter; 
but then , our fellow-servants jeer us , and that sometimes makes 
me half ashamed." 

*' You men , you men , Thomas , hav'o't half the courage of us 
women in such matters! ^e don't mind being jeered, when we 
know it's for a good cause. But, Lord bless me, here are Ve 
gossipping all this while, instead of doing our work. I '11 just 
run up and see if I can't be of some use to Mrs. Stratford. Poor 
lady, how I pity her!" 

'*And I '11 ask Mr. Bermiogham's leave to get out for an hour . 
or two , and run to Searl Street, to where I heard the bailiff order 
the fly to be driven." 

'*Do, dear Thomas. It will be a comfort to poor Mr. Stratford 
to see some face that he knows in that dismal prison. Oh ! it 
makes me tremble to think of the poor gentleman shut up with 
iron bars on every side !" 

*'It 's not quite se bad as that yet, Sally; for they have taken 
him first of all to what they call a ' lock-op house,' where I 'II go 
and see if he wants me to take any letters for him. So good bye, 
dear Sally. Do now, give roe your hand, there 's a dear. Ah! 
you don't know how I love you ! " 

'* Well, you may be sure I 'm not ungrateful , Thomas," was 
the reply , as the blushing Sally withdrew her hand from the fond 
grasp of her lover , and hurried from the spot. 
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Od approaching the door ot my mother's chamber, she heard 
the voice of Mrs. Hannah , the upper housemaid , in thAt quarter. 
The circumstance was so unusual, for Mrs. Hannah was known, 
all through the house , to bear no good-will to the secretary or his 
wife, that Sally instantly guessed that her present yisit was to 
convey the evil intelligence of the husband's arrest to his poor 
wife. Yet she felt almost angry with herself for the suspicion , and 
thought, **No, bad and ill-natured as Hannah is, she wouldn't 
have the heart to do that , neither." 

Her fears, however, were confirmed, when the door opening 
to admit the retreat of the sour-tempered Mrs. Hannah , she heard 
her say, ** Yes, Ma'am , a prison is a very dreadful place , indeed. 
Not as I knows from hexperence , for , God be thanked , neither I 
nor any one belonging to me was ever in one , but I 've been told, 
that the poor prisoners are all locked up in dark cells with iron 
bars, and handcuffed , and chained to the wall , and fed on black 
bread and musty water. Yes, a prison is a dreadful place ; and 
then , being ever after called a gaol-bird by every one as knows a 
man was there! But, lud, Ma'iun, how mighty pale you look ! 
Mayhap you 'd like to take a little somewhat ? " 

''No, thank you, I shall be better by-and-bye," was the 
answer , uttered in so tremulous a tone , that Sally felt convinced 
there were tears in the eyes of the speaker. 

*' I 've just been to Mrs. Stratford ," said Mrs. Hannah , when 
she perceived Sally. **I dare say you wanted to have the first 
story , but she is so proud and distant-like , that I determined , the 
moment I heard that her husband was marched off to gaol , to give 
her the news, just to show her that, for all her airs and conceit, 
we servants are above her and her husband , in not being taken off 
to prison. Would you believe it, Sally? she never asked a ques- 
tion ; only trembled like an aspen leaf, turned as pale as death, 
and I thought was going to faint. But not a bit of it. She seemed, 
after a great struggle , to recover herself in a minute or two , and 
looked so anxious to be left alone , that, seeing nothing was to be 
got out of her, I came away." 

'* Oh , Mrs. Hannah ! how could you have the heart to tell it to 
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her, all of a sadden, without taking time to bre^^As made his 
degrees? ** it little calcula- 

*'BUiff, DjofiseDse; the sooner people know thiiom the secretary 
them , the better; aod as she has always been so h^to his lordship's 
like with me , whenever I wished to have a bit of c^ed to the sam- 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of paying her oli^uitless delay 

Always respectful towards my mother never did Sa . .«o 
profound a deferenee towards her as at present. Uneducated as 
she was , there was a natural goodness and delicacy in her mind, 
that well supplied the place of culture and acquired reHnem^nt, 
and made her so conscious of the saeredness of grief, that she was 
under the iaflueoce of considerable emotion when, after allowing 
some time to elapse after .Hannah. had disappeared, she timidly 
kooeked al the door of my mother's chamber. 

'' I beg pardon , Ma'am , but I thought I might be useful. Will 
you please to let me nurse the dear baby a bit ? " 

The tears, restrained in the presence of Hannah, hadplen- 
teously flowed after her departure , and my mother's pale face was 
covered wHh tbem. Shfi sitently placed me in Sally-s arms , an/d 
turned away to conceal that abe was weeping. 

''I hope you 'II pardon me , Jia'am, but, indeed, you must 
try and not take, on so. Things may'not be so bad as you fear. Mr. 
Stratford is »o/ gone to prison yet, and I trust in God won't be sent 
there. He has only been taken to the sheriff's officer's house, until 
matters are settled." 

''Are you sure of this , my good Sally?" 

'* Quite sure. Ma'am , and Thomas has gone there in order ta 
make himself useful by taking Any letters that Mr. Stratford might 
wish to send." 

**How kind and thoughtful," observed Mrs. Stratford. 

*'A&d no more than Mr. Stratford deserves , from every one," 
said;SalIy, * 'for he 's all goodness and kindness himself." 

This simple, but well merited commendation, touched the 
heart of the fond wife, and again brought the tears to her eyes ; 
but she pressed the hand of Sally , and thanked her with a glance 
more eloquent than words. 

*^Yoa 'Usee, Ma'am, we '11 soon have him back here, please 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. " 4 
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the voice^fl?" ** ^^^^ ™y '®'^ ^®*''* of what has happened , he'll 
The circumsta . ^ , , ^ ^ 

all throQffh the f^* however, much less strong jn the breast of my 
"Wife that Sal ®^ ^"'^^ ' ''^'' ^*'® ***^ *®®° enough of Lord Wil- 
conv'ey the m^s°^*^ ^*'*^ regard to money matters, to dread that 
ife. Yet^^^'^^ ^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^ ^'^^^ ^^ enable him to liberate hei- 

Sally danced me in her arms , addressed the most endearing 
epithets to me, and succeeded in bringing smiles to myjpoor 
little face. 

** See , Ma'am ," said the kind-hearted girl , **how little missy 
laughs and coos. Isn't she a sweet little darling? and so good! 
It 's quite a pleasure to nurse her, and I wish you 'd let me^havethe 
care of her oftener. I dote on pretty children ^ and never am se 
happy as when nursing 'em ; and this sweet baby is so good , that 
it's quite a treat to be allowed to have her." 

When was a mother's breast insensible to a compliment ad- 
dressed to her first-born? Even in the midst of her affliction, 
mine felt a pleasure in Sally's well-timed praises of hers, and the 
good girl was rewarded for her efforts to please, by seeing that 
they were not wholly unsuccessful. 

''If you could, without neglecting your duty, take charge of 
my child," said my mother, **I would go to the place where my 
husband is." 

''Pray don't think of it, Ma'am, 'twould only vex and grieve 
Mr. Stratford to see you in such a place. Thomas will soon be 
back , and bring you a letter, you may be sure; for, only think. 
Ma'am , if Mr. Stratford did not write &.note to you before he was 
taken off, or send to see you , it could only be because he did not 
wish you to appear before the sheriff's oflScer, or to tell you of his 
trouble until it was over. And you wouldn't have known anything 
of it, Ma'am , only for Hannah's being so busy and meddling as to 
come and tell you. I wish she had let it alone, and so spared yoa 
a couple or three hours' uneasiness. But some people have so 
little feeling, that they don't know how to behave to those that 
have." 

Hour] after hour passed, each fraught with indescribable 
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aoxiety and dismay to the distressed wife, before Thomas made his 
appearance ; and the intelligence he brought was but little calcula- 
ted to remove her fears. He had taken notes from the secretary 
to Lord Willamere to the House of Lords, and also to his lordship's 
solicitor, Mr. Spellerman ; but as neither had attended to the sum- 
mons they contained, Mr. Stratford had been, after a fruitless delay 
of some four or five hours, removed to prison. 

**I know Mr. Spellerman was at home," said Thomas, as he 
related the particulars of bis errand to Sally; <* his servant told me 
he had a party to dinner, and could not be disturbed, so had de- 
sired to be denied to every one. I assure you , my dear Sally , it 
grieved me to the heart, ay^ and angered me too, when I saw the 
rooms all lighted up at his house, and smelt the rich dainties pre- 
paring in the kitchen, and saw the various wines, and fine plate on 
the side-board, while poor Mr. Stratford, who worked early and 
late for the benefit of my lord, and who has, as you and I know, 
hardly enough to keep body and soul together, was taken from his 
wife, and was left fretting through the long hours, in a dark, dingy, 
lock'up house, with no friend to comfort him, and indebted to a 
poor servant like myself, for a good office." 

''Ah ! Thomas, it was enough to pain you. But you know that 
when Mr. Spellerman asked his friends to dinner, he couldn't 
know that his presence would be required elsewhere; and he 
couldn't well leave 'em." 

**But, couldn't he give me a line to take to one of his clerks , I 
should like to know? telling him to go and get poor Mr. Stratford 
liberated." 

**So he ought, Thomas; but I suppose, and more 's the pity, it 
never entered his head." 

'*0r mayhap, which is more likely, Sally ,^ he had no wish to 
interpose in the business. 'T was lucky I had the thought to take 
in my pocket the. three pounds I had ready to put into the Saving 
Bank, for, just as I expected , poor Mr. Stratford had not a shilling 
about him. That screw , Bermingham, had his last sovereign out 
of him this morning; and in a lock-up house, many a demand is 
made for money. Ob , Lord ! the imposition I saw going on there 
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is not to be imagined. I forced the poor ge nileman to take the 
three pounds, and a difficult job I had to do so." 

*'God bless you, dear Thomas," said Sally with moistened 
eyes, and laying her hand fondly on his; *'I never loved you so 
well as at this moment. I , too, have my little earninga in my box» 
and they shall all go to help Mr. Stratford." 

''Well , Sally , if you love me better for it, 't will be some con- 
solation for knowing that what I gave away will keep us some 
months longer from being married ; and this thought, I'll own the 
truth , worried me all the way coming home; yet, believe me, for 
all that, rd give it over again, Sally, rather than see the good 
gentleman in distress." 

''Bless you for that, Thomas, bless you!" and Sally vouchsafed 
a kiss to her sweetheart, a rare and duly appreciated favour; 
and they separated : she , to deliver a note of which Thomas had 
been the bearer , from my father to my mother; and Thomas, to 
excuse his long absence to the Maitre d^ Hotels no easy matter, for 
that person, although by no means over attenlive to his own duties, 
was little disposed to overlook the slightest negligence on the parts 
of others with regard to theirs. When Sally had ascended the 
back stairs to go to my mother, she heard the footsteps of her 
master mounting the front staircase on the same errand. She, 
therefore, retired to her own room, to wait until he had withdrawn 
f^om my mother's, and left her door ajar that she might hear bim 
depart. He had been almost half an hour in the room, when Sally • 
heard my mother's voice , in a more elevated tone than she had 
ever previously known that lady to use it, command him to with- 
draw. ''Unhand me instantly , unhand me ! my lord," exclaimed 
my mother; "you insult me, and degrade yourself." 

Sally trembled , but, nevertheless, approached the door to be 
ready to come to my mother's aid if required. 

"Pardon me, loveliest, most beloved of women. On my 
knees I implore you to forgive a moment of madness, caused jby 
the intoxicating effect of your resistless charms. I have long and 
passionately loved you. In vain have I struggled to subdue my 
unhappy passion, and to chase your beauteous image from my 
breast." 
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"Rise, my lord; every word you titter is an insult; and, 
oh! mercifol powers ! what a momeDt baye you chosen to wound, 
to outrage me ! " And here a burst of tears checked my mother's 
utterance. 

** Only hear me. Promise that you will pardon my rash at> 
tempt to compel jou to listen to my vows of eternal affection; 
promise that yon will not shun my sight, and I will submit to be 
your slave , to have no will but yours , no object in life but to 
please yon and study your wishes. My life , my fortune , all — I 
lay at your feet. Stratford shall be instantly released , and I will 
procure for him a lucrative appointment, if yoii will promise to be 
less cruel , less scornful." 

**Never, never!" exclaimed my* mother, "Sooner would I 
submit to the worst ills that Poverty can inflict, than owe to him, 
who would dishonour the man who has faithfully served and im> 
plicitfj trusted htm, a single favour. Leave the room, my lord, 
or permit me to do so." 

*' Only say that you will not leave the house, that you will not 
betray my folly, my madness , and I will leave you. Nay, more ; 
I swear I will never again enter your presence without your per- 
imssion." 

'^^ Every moment that sees you here , adds to the insult yon 
have already offered to me. I will enter into no terms, make no 
promises , and I insist on being left alone." 

''You shall be obeyed, loveliest, but haughtiest of your sex. 
Such is your power over me , that I yield obedience* to your com- 
mands even when you bid me leave you, the most difficult of 
all;" and Lord Wlllamere, bowing lowly, quitted the room, 
leaving my mother overpowered by feelings of insulted virtue and 
indignation. 

A short note from Lord WiUamere, expressing his regret that 
he could not procure money to Hberate him, was the only tidings 
that reached my poor father at the house of the sheriff's ofQcer; 
and even for this note he was indebted to the indefiitigable activity 
of the good-natured Thomas, who had induced the door-keeper 
of the House of Lords to take the one confided to him by my father 
to his lord , — the former note had not reached Lord WiUamere. 
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*'I woDder," said he to himself, ''how he thinks we as keep 
houses for the accommodatioo of soch as him , are to live?" 

''Have you any friend you 'd Kke to send for, Sir?" in- 
quired he. 
• ** I have already sent to two ; ** was the answer. 

*' And who took the messages or notes?" 

** Lord Willamere's servant who came here." 

'*Then, Sir, I must tell you, that it's against the regviations 
of this house, that any one but my people, or Mr. Moses's, should 
go of errands for prisoners. I keep men purposely for it , which I 
must pay , and how am I to be able to do so , if I 'm defrapded out 
of my regular profits ?'' 

My father's face became flushed with indignation, wheo he 
heard the term defrauded, addressed to himself. He, however, 
so far mastered his feelings as to say, that he was ignorant that he 
was transgressing the rules of the house, when he employed Lord 
Willamere's servant. 

**You '11 have to pay just the same. Sir, that 's all, for as my 
men were in attendance , and ready to go on your errands , llieir 
time must be paid for." 

*' Tery well/' answered my fallier ; «tid he was ooce more left 
to his solitude. 

CHAPTER VH. 

How tediously did the time pass on with my father, in this 
wretched chamber ! — his mind a prey to anxiety, as he dwelt with 
bitterness on the state of his poor wife, should he, as he now 
began to fear would be the case , be compelled to leave this pl«ce 
of temporary confinement for a prison. Oh! why had he involved 
her fate in* his more wretched one? And their poor child too! 
Often did he press his icy hands to bis burning temples, to^^ool 
the fever raging there, and endeavour to think upon some resource, 
or some well-disposed acquaintance who might be induced to ex- 
tricate him. He passed over in review all the persons he knew in 
London , but, alas ! as they were chiefly, if not entirely composed 
of the tradespeople of Lord Willamere, to whom large sums were 
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tongdae, Hie retrospectioD broaght him HUle comfort. One, 
hoirever, among the nomber, he recollected had always mani- 
fested moie patience and civility than the others. This was the 
grocer, Mr. Manvers, whose character for integrity he had ever 
foQDd justified by the correctness of his accounts and moderation 
of his charges. He would send for Mr. Manvers, relate his posi- 
tion to htm, and perhaps he might be induced to come to his aid 
in this dilemma. But, then, Pride interposed, to check the 
latent hope suggested by ttiis expedient. How was he to solicit se 
great a favour from one on whose kindness he had no claim 7 How 
reveal to bim, a comparative stranger, the affairs of Lord Willa- 
mere, the entanglement of which had led to the bill transactions, 
and finally to bis own imprisonment? Was he, who had borne 
poverty, and all the privations it eatails, uncomplainingly, to 
■ow become a suitor to a person of wbom he knew little, and whe 
knew even less of bim? Oh ! there was pain and humiliation in 
the very thought, and be abaodooed it almost as soon as it had 
been formed. But then again came the recoHection of his Emily 
asd their child* What was to become of ^Aem, when he should 
become the inmate of a prison? Was he not aelfidh , in giving 
way to the dictates of his own pride, when his adored wife's peace 
of mind was in question? Yes ,, he would van^ish his sci^uples, 
stifle the sense of deKcacy that mAde him shriuk fromsolioiting the 
■id of Mr. Manvers , and at once write to bim to reifuest his pre- 
8»ce. 

**To what vexation , what humiliation would I not submit, to 
be enabled to return home to my poor Emily, before she learns 
the cause of my long and unusual absence ! " eaclaimedmy father. 

Be wrote to Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Isaacs, having despatched 
the note , again proffered refreshments to his prisoner. 

** Yon '11 surely not refuse to order a bdttle of Wine, Sir?" 
saidthatindivtdual, on profitable, if not hospitable thoughts in- 
tent. 

'* I prefer a little tea," was the answer: -andrMr. >9«acs wifh- 
ireiw , evidently ilPpieased at die result of his eiSer. 

Alter a few minutes bad elapsed, Mr. Moaes made his ap- 
poaranee. ^ 
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*' As yoQ seem QDacqnainted with the rales of houses like this, 
Sir, I must just tell you , that it 's the custom for all geatlemen as 
stop here to call for something, even if they dou't wan^t, for the 
good of the house. That 's how people like Mr. Isaacs live, and 
are able to pay rent and taxes; and if it suits gentlemen's con- 
venience to remain here a few hours, just to see what their friends 
will do for 'em , or to try \t indeed they have any friends, for this 
is the place to find that out, they ought to remember to behave 
genteelly, and do what 's expected of 'em." 

''I did not know the regulations ," answered my father, with a 
deep sigh , **and as I felt unequal to touching any refreshments, I 
did not think it necessary to order any." 

" Very likely. Sir, but you need not take any if you don't like it. 
This is Liberty Hall in that respect, for all it 's a lock-up house, 
but every one as comes here must order something for the good of 
the house. In like manner / must be paid for allowing you to stay 
here , when I could have taken you off straight to prison at once. 
I just mention these things because I see you are not used to our 
business. But you '11 become so in the course of time , I dare say, 
and then you '11 want no one to instruct you." 

''I have ordered some tea,"- observed Mr. Stratford. 

''Lord love you. Sir! that goes for nothing. Order a couple of 
bottles of wine. Mr. Isaacs and I will empty one to your health, 
and the other wili go to Mrs. Isaac's cupboard. ' Live and let 
live,' that 's my motto; and I don't think any one can object 
to it." 

Before the poor secretary could assent or dissent to the pro- 
verb, uttered with much self-complacency by Mr. Moses, the 
messenger returned from Mr. Manvers, saying that an answer 
would be sent. My father's faint hope of assistance from that 
quarter instantly faded , and it was not until it had vanished , that 
he became sensible, by the pang of disappointment , that he had 
counted on it. **Ay, ay, I see how it is," said Mr. Moses, ** the old 
story! Won't come. *An answer will be sent/ means precisely, 
that no more notice will be taken of the request. It 's astonishing 
how tender-hearted people's friends become , when they hear men 
are shut up in a prison. They can't bear to see a friend in distress, 
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I suppose , so never come near 'em. It 's ;a pity, Sir, yoa went 
to the expense of seodiog a messenger for nothing. A pretty sum 
't will come to , too ; for Jem must have half killed the cab-horse, 
to have got there and back in so short a time! " 

**I '11 trouble you for the fare of the cab, and the payment of 
my messenger,'' said Mr. Isaacs, entering the room: ** Short 
reckonings make long friends, as the sayiog is, and it 's the rule 
of my house to have everything paid for when had." 

*'How much is the amount?" asked my father, putting his 
hand into his pocket. 

''Seven shillings and sixpence for the cab, and five shillings 
for the messenger." 

^* And as your hand is in , Sir , ' 't will be just as well to pay me 
for the fly that we came in here. It 's but a trifle — seven and six- 
pence; so a sovereign will clear both the little accounts," observed 
Mr. Moses. 

The sovereign was abstracted from the pocket of Mr. Stratford, 
and handed over to the claim ants, who left the room to divide it 
between them. 

'*I say, Moses, didjyou see, we got him to fork out at last," 
said Mr. Isaacs, ** for all you thought he had no money." 

''He 's no better than he should be, you may be sure," was 
the reply; "for he positively pretended to have no cash, when I 
asked him for some to pay the cab when we arrived. A regular 
screw, and deserves to be worked. I can't abide such fellows — 
wanting to do us out of our profits. They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves, but they have no shame in 'em." 

"It 's no use letting him remain here, you may take my word 
for it; the house will gain nothing by such a skin-flint, and no 
one will come to release him. You see the mau he sent for wouldn't 
come , nor the lawyer that the servant went for." 

" I 'm quite of your opinion , and will march him off, but let us 
first get a couple of bottles of wine out of him. I told him 't was 
the custom here, so he 's prepared for it." 

''|f I thought he had another sovereign or two left, I 'd send ap 
the wine^ but I didn't hear the jingle of any more coin in his pocket 
when he drew oat the one we 've got." 
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'' Let US take our chance. I 'm rather thirsty , and two or three 
glasses of wine will do me good ; and it 's my opinion that there 's 
a few more sovereigns where this one came from." 

*' Very well , I '11 send up the wine , so that he can*t say that it 
was not served to him." 

**No, no, it *s all fair and above board here^ Mr. Isaacs." 

Contrary to the expectations of Messrs. Isaacs and Moses , and 
indeed of my father himself, Mr. Manvers, the grocer, in due 
time made his appearance at Searl Street. He was a grave man, 
and on this occasion looked even more so than usual. He listened 
with an unchanged aspect to the statement of the secretary. He, 
however, shook his head when the bill transactions were ex- 
plained, and opened his eyes in astonishment when informed 
that no portion of the money raised had ever entered the purse of 
Stratford. 

" Lord Willamere will not, surely , leave you here to suffer for 
bis debts?" demanded Mr. Manvers. 

*'His lordship would not, I am convinced , had he the oieMS, 
this moment , of releasing me." 

"But ought he, can he, as an honest man , let yoa be f mpri- 
soned on bis aceoant, — if he has plate, borsea, carriages, furni- 
ture , any of those things which even persons niich beneath his 
lordship in station are not without?" 

My father was silent, for he did not think himself justified in 
disclosing to any one the fact , that all the personal and household 
property of Lord Willamere had long been assigned over to a 
friendly creditor, in order to preserve them from those less ami- 
cfebly disposed. Careless and culpably negligent as Lord Willa- 
mere bad been towards bim , my father possessed so good a heart, 
and was so guileless, and uuskillf d in worldly lore, that he judged 
the blamable conduct of Lord Willamere , much more leniently 
that it deserved, and shrank from revealing aught that could 
militate against either his character or his pecuniary interests. 
While he paused, embarrassed what reply to make, Mr. Manvers 
looked still moi^ gravely than before, and bis eountenance 
assumed an expression of austerity , that left little hope in the 
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miad of Ui^ poor secretary that he had anyihiog to expect 
from him. 

"Ton have not answered my question, Mr. Stratford , and 
your silence, I confess, appears incomprehensible to me. If 
Lord Willamere suffers you to be imprisoned for his debts , he 
being, as a peer, protected from arrest, then I must pronounce 
his coodQct anything but what might be expected from a nobleman 
or gentleman, and your forbearance towards him surprises me. 
I have anotlier question to ask you , Mr. Stratford. Do you think 
the house of Lord Willamere , a professed libertine, as his lord- 
ship is accused of being, a proper abode for your young [and 
handsome wife, when you can no longer be theae to protect 
hert" 

**Ihave no friends, no means to provide her a home, how- 
ever humble ," said my father ; his lips tremulous with emotion. 
*' If I had , never should she have entered that house." 

*< Perhaps it would have been better for both your sakes that 
she never had " observed Mr. Manvers gravely. 

My father looked at him inquiringly, and then said, "Why, 
why would it have been better? I know that it would have been 
infinitely better for her, that we had not married : it needs no one 
to remind me of that; for one of the heaviest reproaches I have to 
make myself, was the having urged her to leave a home where she 
was esteemed, respected, and knew no privations, to share my 
lot, the hardships of which I ought to have too well known to have 
exposed her to them." 

*'I did not mean to reproach you with your marriage , although 
it must be admitted it was an imprudent one, situated as you 
were.*' 

**Why then did you say it would have been as well that my 
wife had never catered Lord Willamere's house?" 

'<I hardly know, Mr. Stratford, wbetherl am justified in eiH 
tering on so very delicate a subject; yet, as I made the reOeetioa 
you have repeated, perhaps, I ought to sUte the reason. Yoa 
are not probably aware of the evil rumours circulated against your 
honour, aod the purity of your wife, in consequence of her 
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baving taken op her abode beneath the roof of Lord Willa- 
mere?" 

"Merciful God, is it so?" exclaimed my falher, turning pale 
as death. **0h! my poor Emily! my poor Emily!" and he 
sank into a chair. His agony , too deep to leave a doubt, even on 
the most suspicious mind , that it was feigned , secretly touched 
the feelings of Mr. Manvers , an upright, honourable man , who 
could sympathize with the pain he had unconsciously inflicted. 

''Was it not enough to entail poverty on her, but must I also 
have exposed her fair fame, dearer to me than life itself, to ca- 
lumny? Oh! Mr. Manvers, if you knew her, you would, like 
me, be convinced of her purity, of her irreproachable conduct! 
And is this then the reward of a conjugal devotion, seldom 
equalled, never exceeded, — of a resignation under privation 
rarely borne with such fortitude even by man? O! this, is the 
most bitter of all my trials , the one which most unmans me." 

And my poor father gave way to the emotion , he could no 
longer control ; all the griefs pent up in his heart for long months, 
seemed now to overflow the boundaries in which they had hitherto 
been confined, and his agitated frame shook in the vain struggle 
to subdue them. 

''How has this man been wronged!'' thought Mr. Manvers; 
'* I wish I had not revealed to him the evil rumours that had 
reached me." 

"I feel hardly less indignant at the injury offered to Lord Wil- 
lamere, by those base and unfounded slanders, than at that aimed 
at my wife, and my own character," said my father. "He is 
incapable of harbouring even a dishonourable thought towards me 
or mine, and would, I am sure, be the first to resent such a 
charge. But tell me, I entreat you, Mr. Manvers, what you 
really did hear? To refute slander, one should be made aware 
of its extent ; and though it will be indeed a most painful thing for 
me to listen 40 reports so humiliating, so wounding to my feelings; 
nevertheless , I must request you to be explicit with me." 

And , although pale as marble, my father, by a violent effort 
of self-control , resumed a more calm and composed aspect. 

''I wish you would not call on me to inflict this pain on you. 
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aod OD myself also /' replied Mr. Manvers; '*for I assure you, I 
am DOW so fully convinced of the utter falsehood of the rumours I 
had heard, that it will be very painful for me to repeat them. 
Spare me the disagreeable task , and as an amend for the chagrin 
I have already caused you, and at a moment too, when you had 
80 much cause for annoyance on other grounds , allow me to tell 
you, that iff can be of use to you in your present dilemma , it will 
really give me satisfaction to do so." 

*^ThaDks , thanks ! I feel your kindness as I ought , but you 
must let me know the worst." 

"Well then — but really I hardly can bring myself to utter 
what must inflict pain, knowing, as I now do, the utter false- 
hood of the reports." 

''Pray let me hear them at once. 

'*Yoa were represented as one of those convenient husbands 
who submit to their own dishonour. Men who, instead of being 
the guardians of the purity of their wives, expose them to tempta- 
tion, and profit by the result." 

My father groaned aloud and shuddered , and Mr. Manvers 
again begged to be excused entering into further particulars. 

'^Proceed, I pray you to proceed," exclaimed the agitated 
man. 

'* A lucrative place was, it has been stated , to be the reward 

of your in ." Infamy, he would have said , but he checked 

himself at the first-syllable. 

'*OhGod! Oh God!" muttered my father. 

^'These evil rumours were chiefly circulated by servants, who 
had heard them from their masters, some of whom had seen you 
and your wife at the table of Lord Willamere , and marked the 
more than ordinary interest his lordship appeared to take in the 
lady. Her beauty , and residence in Lord Willamere's house, 
added to his well-known libertinism , offered sufficient grounds 
for slander ; and when the reports in question proceeded from his 
lordship's friends and companions, you can hardly wonder that 
they received credence. If gentlemen knew the injury they inflict 
by their unrestrained conversations , and comments in the pre- 
sence of servanu wailing on them at table , they would be less apt 
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to iadalge in them. All the runoors that float about London, 
and find their way at last into the slanderous newspapers » may be 
traced to this source. A few coarse jokes, or the bantering too 
often carried on between libertines , have frequently led to the loss 
of reputation of women, whose only faults were a levity origi- 
nating in high spirits, and indulged in, through want of know- 
ledge of the world." 

'* And this terrible slander obtained belief?" 

** 1 regret to say it did. Few persons take the trouble of in- 
quiring into the trnth or falsehood of evil reports. It is enough 
that a semblance of probability exists, to gain them general cre- 
dence , and the slandered are often the last to hear of them." 

My father felt as if the brand of dishonour had fixed an inde- 
lible mark on his brow. At one moment, the burning blood of 
shame mounted to his very temples , and the next» a cold shudder 
passed over his frame. 

The entrance of Mr. Moses interrupted further conversation; 
and was explained by that person informing the prisoner, that he 
could no longer remain in Searl Street — *'I have let you stay 
here longer than I ought," said Mr. Moses; "but now we must 
be off." 

At this moment the voice of Mr. Isaacs was heard in tones of 
loud expostulation on the staits. ''It's no use. Ma'am, going 
up to disturb the prisoner now , for he 's just going to be taken off 
to gaol." 

*'lwill, I mtutsee him," said a voice, which even though 
half-choked by emotion, still retained an unusual sweetness. — 
''Good God! it is my wife," exclaimed my father, rushing to the 
door to meet her , forgetful for the moment that it was locked , and 
her tremulQUS tones of entreaties stUl reaching his ear. — "I will 
ring, Sir," saidMr.Manvers ; and pulling the bell-rope repeatedly, 
Mr. Isaacs made his appearance. '*Be so good as to allow Mrs. 
Stratford to come up to her husband: — or stay, I wiil go and 
conduct her myself." And so saying, Mr. Manvers left the room 
and went to her. 

''I didn't know, Sir, whether you might wish to ^e the lady 
or not." 
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"Not wish to see my wife?" eiclaimed my father, greatly 
agiuted. 

''Why , for the matter of that , Sir , I couldn't be aare that she 
vas your wife." Here my father looked so fiercely at him, thatihe 
changed his tone. *'I beg pardon, Sir," resumed he; ''what I 
neaat was, that so many ladies come here afler gentlemen when 
they are arrested, and always say they .are their wives , ihat I 
someiimes don't know what to think; and often the gentleman 
wovld rather not see 'em , and scold me for letting 'em in , they 
cry, and take on so." 

He had hardly finished this speech , when the agitated , tearful 
wile entered, and was pressed in (he arms of her husband. The 
meetiBg was a \ery touching one ; and Mr. Man vers , having made 
a sign to Mr. Isaacs to withdraw, was on the point of following 
him, when my father requested him to remain. '* I almost wish 
you had not come here, my poor Emily/' said. he; *Uhis is no 
place for you." • 

<'My place is near you, wherever you.may be,. dearest," replied 
his wife, cUnging with trembling eagerness to his arm, as if to 
seek protection — ''you must bear up against this trial, my 
beloved." 

' ' With you 1 can bear any trial , but do not let us again be $e> 
parated. Let me share your prison , it will be happiness , com- 
pared with the wretchedness of being parted from you. I have 
brought our child , and a few things for present use. She is below 
with Sally , who accompanied me here. I left Willamere Qouse, 
never more to enter it. Oh ! Henry, you know not, you cannot 
know, what I have suffered since you left me;" and here a pas- 
sionate burst of tears impeded my mother's utterance. 

''Speak, dearest Emily! say what has occurred. I implore 
you to tell me." 

> liy mother cast a timid glance at Mr. Manvers, as if to indicate 
.toher husband, that what she had to communicate was not fit for 
a stranger's ear ; but he , understanding that appealing look , told 
her thai Mr. Manvers was his friend , his only one in the present 
hoi»pf liial, and begged her to have no reserve on account of his 
pteseoce. 

Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre» 5 
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**0h! Henry, ho# have you been deceived by the selfish 
nnfeeliog man, in whom you have trusted! Could you have 
imagined that Lord Willamere, emboldened by your absence, 
and forgetful of all decency or pity for my distress, dared to insult 
me by an avowal of his passion ! " 

My father started from his seat as if an adder had stnog him ; 
his very brow became crimsoned with indignation and shame , and 
he shook with emotion. «*The villain, the villain!" eiclaimed 
he, '*and it is for this man ; — but no, I wiH not profane the name 
of man by so calling him; — it is for this vile, this heartless 
wretch, that I am now a prisoner; that I have for months and 
years suffered privations and humiliations without end, while 
unceasingly toiling in his service , too conscious of his pecuniary 
embarrassments to remind him of my own. Oh ! Emily, can you 
forgive me, for having exposed you to such insult?" And here 
my poor father's utterance was checked by the violence of his 
feelings. • 

His wife forgot her own grief in pity for his , and soothed him 
-with a tenderness that melted the heart of Manvers, who now, 
perfectly convinced of the utter falsehood of the tales circulated 
against this poor but excellent couple , determined to assist them 
to the utmost of his power. He arranged with Messrs. Isaacs and 
Moses , that their prisoner should remain where he was for the 
night, that accommodation should be found for his wife and 
child ; and having seen a repast which he had ordered served to 
them , he bade them farewell for the night, promising to be with 
them early next morning. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

True love! the most unselfish of all the passions, — thou that 
canst make thy votaries forget self in anxiety for another, and that 
canst only lead them to unhappiness through the object beloved. — 
O! what like thee, can refine and purify the heart! 

Each occupied only by thought for the other , my father and 
mother endeavoured to assume the appearance ofa calmness that 
was, alas! foreign to the minds of both. What the morrow might 
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bring , neilber dared to reflect on. A prison , in all its dreariness, 
arose in the gloomy vistas which their imaginations pictured, and 
a dread of separation, the last — worst ill of all that menaced them, 
haanted their thoughts. Yet, notwithstanding these dismal fore- 
bodings , each tried to cheat the other by the semblance of com- 
posure, while their hearts were a prey to anxiety and depression. 
The baseness of one whom he had regarded and confided in , over- 
powered the firmness of my father. In whom henceforth was he 
to trust, when Lord Willamere, whom he had so faithfully, so 
devotedly served, had betrayed and wounded him in the most 
tender point? When he looked on the pale but beautiful face of 
his wife, on which care had already left its traces, but where 
purity and innocence had set their seal, he wondered, that even 
the most reckless libertine should have dared to entertain for such 
a being aught approaching to an unholy feeling. Was she, in her 
calm and almost angelic beauty , a fit object for the sensual desires 
and grovelling appetites of a libertine? O! no. It was sacrilege 
so to regard her, and accursed be. he who had presumed to insult 
her chaste ears with vows of lawless passion , or to view her in any 
other light than that of a model for wives and mothers. And this 
was the woman with whose fair fame the tongues of sinful men had 
been busy. There was torture, there was madness in the thought; 
and as he looked on that mild and lovely face, beaming with 
tenderness on her slumbering infant, and turning from it to him 
with glances full of pitying aifection , he felt that debased, and 
corrupted indeed, must those be, who could, after having once 
seen her, harbour, even for a moment, a single suspicion to her 
disadvantage. 

Poor man , ignorant of the world , and of the vice of those who 
form a considerable portion of its denizens , he was prone to judge 
others by himself. As soon could he have suspected the chastity 
of an angel as that of the lovely creature before him ; and he could 
have wept in very tenderness, as a fond mother would over an 
innocent and wronged daughter , as he remembered that his Emily 
had been traduced and insulted* But not always were his feelings 
so calm. At moments , an unconquerable rage would fill his 
nind; and had the vile libertine, who had dared to breathe his 

5* 
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passtonate tovs to Ins wife's ear, or the base aspersors of her fame 
and his honour, stood before him , he wovld have perilled his life 
to avenge the wrong. Never previously had his breast been sbook 
bf such a whirlwind of contending passions. Anger, love, nnd 
piity strove by tarns for mastery; but jealousy, 'Mhe green-«yed 
monster," that tortures less pure breasts, found no entriBcein 
his honest and confiding one. He knew that his honour was ^as 
safe fn the keeping of his Emily as in his own ; and that the mind 
of his slumbering child was not more free from earthly stain or flin 
than was hers. Never, if he could guard against it, should her 
ear be shocked by hearing that her virtue had been questioned — 
that she had been regarded as the paramour of Lord Wtllamere! 
He felt that he would prefer death to her learning this terrible tale, 
for he wished that her pure mind should never be sullied by a 
knowledge that such wickedness could be , and , above all , be 
directed to her. And he too , how had his character, — that by 
which he lived , by which he hoped to gain an honourable main- 
tenance for his wife and child — been assailed. O God ! that he 
should have lived to be pointed at by the finger of scorn, as that 
vil.est of alt wretches that shame manhood , a husband conniving at 
hisownidishonour! 

While these torturisg reflections passed through his mind, 
his wife 'marked their 'effect on his changeful countenance , and, 
■approaching him, gently pressed her fair and delicate hand on his 
feveredbfow. 

" Do not give way to painful thoughts , dearest ,'* said she , in 
the lowland sweet^ accents* that ever soothed and charmed his'««r. 
*'A prison is not always, I am prone to hope, so oheerless an 
abode as it is represehted. Heaven be praised, I have a right to 
be with you , eveu there , and never did I bless this privilege more 
than now. I can ^rnake pr«tty drawings, and various ingeoioos 
little things, which, through the medium of Mr. Manvers, who 
setsms so kindly disposed towards us, may find a sale. We have 
been a«(;nsiKMned to privatiens, and, '*G«d be ibankcd! bave 
leamed-to batr th«m, and I Crust that by our joint eiertidns we 
can earn sufficient to suppiy our^wants." 

" Bless you , my sweet Emily ! always my soother and com- 
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fort^r andor every trial," replied the fond husband, as he removed 
the hand from Jbis temples and pressed it to his lips. ' ' Yes , even 
a prison cheered by your presence- will be to me preferable , oh! 
how far preferable, thaii a palaee woiuld be withont, could I but 
forget that it vaamy selfishness that has led you there.'* 

''How you. torment yourself, dearest! You ought long ere 
thisfto hove koown bow, waroUy my heart pleaded your suit for our 
marriage , and., that aught like regret for th^^t^bich I must ever 
consider the happiest event of my whole life, s^nds like a re- 
proaeh to me /or baving encumbered you with aw^faand child." 

"Blessed, blessed. ties^ that bind me to an existence that 
irithout them voirid be, indeed a* dreary « an insuppiortable one! 
Yes, even here, with so much to render me anxious for the pre- 
sent, and to alarm me for the future, I feel that I have a great 
deal to be thankful for^ and that, while Heaven spares me you 
aadovr cbiM, longbt not to despair." 

losoebcoflimnning, this poor, but loving pair passed the 
earlypart of tbe,nigbi> until slumber, that greatest of all blessings 
to tbe.wretohed, pressed their eye-lids, and for a few hours granted 
a»ohUyioB of their cares* 

When, my fatiier opened his eyes next morning , for a moment 
he felt as jf in a dream , but the si^ti of the iron^barred: windows, 
aadtthe «H>clean. room witb its gaudy but faded finery, brought the 
reality to bismind. His wife and «hild. still slept, and as the light 
from the sbutlerlesft window fell on their faeesthe calm beauty, of 
boih.touched him almost toteavs. Xbecbild. smiled in its slumber 
— poor innocent ! uneonscioos that eveaalready care and poverty 
had laid their ehUl log. grasp on its youngJife, and that* from its 
gentle sleep, it was to.open its eyes in aprison ; and the fair young 
mother ia her. slumber si^ed forth thename of her hpshand^ and 
pressed the pillow on which her head reclined , to her cheek* be- 
lieving it to behiS'haad. Ob, Sleep! how ca|m» how holy art 
tboui How like thy sister, Death ! Surely, if ever it be per- 
mitted to mortals to hold commnnion with heaveqly, spirits, it 
must be when resigned to thy benign influence, "[(hay are then 
morefreed from worldly thoughts and sinful passions, and their 
varjifaeliilessneiBs, like that of Jo(aAts, places tbjom more imme- 
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diately under the protection of their Father in Heaven. My father's 
troubled spirit became calm as he contemplated the two beloved 
beings in repose. They comprised his world , his only treasure. 
Were they no ]on;^er in existence , life would no more have a 
single charm , a single blessing for him. There lay his all — the 
only comfort , the sole drops of sweetness vouchsafed to his cup of 
bitterness; and yet, how were his cares for the present , and his 
dread for the future, rendered sharper by his aniiety for their 
well-being ! He feared lest every noise might break their slum- 
bers , now so sweet and calm , and that his poor Emily should 
awake sooner than he could wish , to behold the iron bars of their 
prison , and be reminded of the painful realities of their actual po- 
sition. 

'* How many," thought my father, as he gazed, with almost 
woman's tenderness, on his wife and child, *'less worthy, oh! 
how infinitely less worthy than my poor Emily, are at this moment 
pillowed on down , and surrounded by all the appliances of wealth 
and splendour, who will awake to enjoy luxuries, and to frame 
new and imaginary wants, certain of the means of procuring them, 
while this fair, this pure creature will awake to feel Mhe stings and 
arrows' of oiir hard fortune, denied even a modest competency 
wherewith to minister to our humble desires ! Oh , Fortune I well 
hast thou been accounted blind , when thou canst heap thy golden 
stores>n the less worthy, and leave a being like this to pine in 
want. But let me not murmur. Thy ways. Almighty, are in- 
scrutable, and, as Thou hast deemed it fit to steep me and mine 
in poverty , teach me to bear it with resignation. Teach me to re- 
member, whenever misfortune presses most heavily upon me, 
that hundreds , nay, thousands, more worthy than I am , are ex- 
posed to similar, perhaps to greater trials, and to bow with sub- 
mission to Thy will." 

Those who have fought with fortune, and vainly resisted her 
strokes , will acknowledge that the angry spirit in which they have 
been received, greatly adds to the irritation of the wounds in- 
flicted. But no sooner does resignation take the place of anger, 
than a mental relief is experienced ; although the wounds are deep 
as before , they rankle less; and submission brings In time , heal- 
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I'Dg on its wings. My mother at length awoke , bat her first glance 
was not as her husband feared it would be, at the iron-barred 
viodow, but at him; and, oh! what unutterable love was in 
that look. The next glance was at her sleeping child, and then her 
eyes were lifted towards Heaven, in thanks for the possession of 
these blessings. How angelic did she appear, as with rapt devo- 
tion her lips moved in prayer , and , when ended , she pressed 
them to her husband's brow. 

Mr. Maavers was announced before my father and mother had 
completed their matinal meal. His manner towards them was even 
more cordial than on the preceding evening , and he assured the 
former that he felt the utmost desire to be of use to him. 

*'Todo this, it will be necessary for me to know your eiact 
position , and the extent of the engagements into which you have 
entered," said thd worthy man. 

When informed of them , and the amount was much larger 
than he bad anticipated, — he questioned my father as to the 
likelihood of Lord Willamere's ever paying those debts which, 
in truth, were his, and his only. The bare mention of that 
name, brought the flush of indignation to the cheek of the poor 
secretary, while he answered, that before he had learned the 
base attempt of his lordship to corrupt his wife, he would have 
considered a doubt on this subject as an injury and insult to him. 
'^ But now," added my father, ^'I can believe him capable of 
anything, and my conviction is, that he will leave me to suffer 
for my foolish and misplaced confidence in his honour." 

<<I hardly know what to advise, or what to do," observed 
Mr, Manvers. '^ Your. responsibilities amount to a large, — a 
very large sum." But here a glance at the pale cheeks and tear- 
ful eyes of my mother, so touched the feelings of the kind-hearted 
man, that his pity for her almost conquered his prudence. Still, 
the sum required to free my father f|:om the whole of his liabili- 
ties, was too serious a one to be lightly proffered. It was true, 
Mr. Manvers was a rich man, and had only two children to pro- 
vide for ; but to pay so much money for so worthless a person as 
Lord Willamere, was really vexatious. Yet, if he did not free 
my father, the poor man would be sent to prison, and the'fair 
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young creature before him, and her child, would hare to share 
his hard lot. What a foolish man Stratford most be to have in- 
voked himself in sach a labyrinth of diffiealties for any «ne , but 
more especially for so nnworthy a person as Lord Willamere ; — 
and a sentiment of anger against the poor secretary, entered his 
mfnd. 

A thorough man of business, with habits of scrupulous 
exactitude in fulfilling his engagements, and consequently -cau- 
tious in forming them , he could not make allowance for the utter 
want of prudence in my father, as revealed by the statement he 
had extracted from him , nor for his total ignorance and inexpe^ 
rience in matters of business. There was something of contempt 
mingled in the pity he entertained for him. But then followed 
the reflection, — and there was a certain portion of self*^ompia- 
cency in it, of the general deficiency of learned men — in & peeo- 
niary knowledge of affairs, and of their vast inferiority in this 
respect to men of business like himself. He feH disposed to 
thank providence that he was not a scholar, lest he too might 
have been as ignorant of money matters as the poot* nifn«d man 
before him: but this very self-complacency engendiered kind 
sentiments towards my father. <<I '11 tell you what. Sir," said 
he, <<I '11 at once pay this'bili of Mr. Siolomon's, and, as no other 
detainer has been lodged against you , my doing so will secure 
your liberty. Let me settle with the harpies here , for be assured 
you are no match for them." 

<<I know- not how to thank you , indeed I hardly think I ought 
to accept the service youso very kindly offer to render me , know- 
ing, as -I do, that I am not likely to have the means-of repaying 
you." 

Bbt the eloquent glance of my mother spoke volumes to the 
good-natured Mr. Manvers, and he had seldom in his life expe- 
rienced more self-satisfaction than at that moment, when assured 
that he had rendered so charming a woman , happy. |Ie left the 
room, to arrange matters with Messrs. Moses and Isaacs; and, 
my mother threw herself into the arms of her husband^ filled wKh 
gratitude to Heaven , for having in their hour of need , raised up 
such a friend to serve them. The thinness of the wails, and par- 
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tiHoDs of the ill-built house of Mr. Isaacs , enabled those in the 
rooms^ immediately above the ones occupied by the owner, t» 
ov«rtiearall that passed in them, and my parents soon beard loud 
and angry voices in discussion. 

"What! twenty shillings for Iwo bottles of sherry?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Manvers; "why, I keep as good wine as any mei^ 
chant in London, and I never dreamt of charging any such price.** 

"That may be, Sir," replied Mr. Isaacs, sulkily. **You 
charge what you like, and I charge what pleases me. Your 
customers go to you through choice, and may go elsewhere if it 
suits them, mine come to me from necessity, can't help them- 
selves and so I must charge accordingly." 

"You don't mean to say that Mr. Stratford drank two bottles 
of wine last night, do you?" 

^^He might have drank 'em, if it so pleased him to do, for 
they were served to him ; but as he didn't that wasn't my fault, 
they must be paid for all the same< And what's more, I don't 
see why people should gramble about such trifles. ^Live and let 
live ' is my motto ; and I mpst Say , that I never had a.worse cus- 
tomer enter my house than this here friend of jours. Wouldn't 
have a bit of dinner served, nor order any things which he ought 
to have done, if only from a sense of common decency and for the 
good of the house." 

Xhe husband and wife looked at eaqk other, as they listened 
to» this new codeoClock-up^house etiquette; and both mentally 
prayed:that they might never again be subjected to its influence. 

To those not accustomed to anal^e human character and 
mbtives , it wovld have appeared « strange anonMly, to hear Mr. 
Hfinwers' disputing every item of the gross impiosition entered in 
Mt, l«»ae8' account, while -determined^ with but a faint prospect 
oPeventtMfUy being reimbursed, to pay the whele of the amount 
o^the wfit tateen out against my faiier bytheusarer Soilbmons, 
Ytith all the legal expenses that had accumulated tiiereonw Bnt to« 
these ac^ainted wHh manbind , tipeire< was nothing, strange in 
this mkttipe of parsimeny and generositf, for thefknowthat they 
continually meet in* the same individnals ; and that it is owing to 
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t strict observance of pradence and economy, that people are 
enabled to perform generous actions. 

And now all accounts were settled, and the harpies of the 
lock-up-honse paid, the next question was, where were the 
Stratfords to go? ''Have you no friends who would receive you 
for a few days, until we could see what can be done? " demanded 
he ; but the rapid and n^elancholy change in the countenances of 
both husband and wife gave a negative to the question, before 
their faltering lips could pronounce one -, and the kind-hearted, 
but somewhat brusque Man vers sincerely regretted having asked 
one which, by reminding them of their friendless position, had 
evidently occasioned them so much pain. ''How very stupid it 
was of me," resumed he, after a short pause, "to forget that I 
have a couple of spare rooms at my house where you will be very 
comfortable for the present, and where I can assure you of a very 
hearty welcome." 

There was nothing left for my parents, but to accept the 
kind invitation ; and , deeply impressed with a sense of the good- 
ness of him who gave it , they entered the hackney-coach , which 
had been sent for by Mr. Manvers, and drove to his house. With 
a delicate regard to the feelings of his new guests, he led them into 
the house through the private door instead of through the shop, 
that they might not be exposed to the prying gaze of the shopmen 
or customers who filled it ; and having conducted them up stairs 
into a neatly furnished sitting-room , with an excellent bed-room 
and dressing-room adjoining, he told them to consider themselves 
quite at home, and begged that they would share his repasts, 
naming the hours at which they were served. 

"On hospitable thoughts intent," Mr. Manvers went to consolt 
with his housekeeper, who also enacted the partofcookinhis 
large but well-ordered establishment, on the necessity of making 
some addition to the family dinner. He always dined apart from 
his clerks, as he partook that meal with his two daughters, girls 
often and eleven years old , on whom he doted. "A gentleman 
and his wife, particular friends of mine," said Mr. Manvers, 
anxious to impress the precise Mrs. Manley with a respectful con- 
sideration for his guests, — "have done me the favour to come and 
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spend some time with me , and I desire thate very attentioo may 
be paid to tlieir comfort while they remain." 

*' Certainly, Sir," was the reply. 

**Have a couple of roast cbidtens added to dinner; and tell 
Betsey the hoosemaid to give all the time she can spare from her 
work to Mrs. Stratford's child." . 

*'Two additional rooms to clean every day , Sir, will, I fear, 
not leave Betsey any time for the child; but I know a nice tidy 
yooDg girl. Sir, a consin of Betsey's, who is looking out for a 
place, and who would be very glad , for the sake of her meals, to 
come here and take charge of the child , and wait on the lady too 
while they slay,, and she could sleep with Betsey." 

**A capital plan, Mrs. Manley, send for her directly; but 
DQiind, Mrs. Strafford is not to know that this young person has 
been engaged on her account. Let it be supposed that she belongs 
to the house." And having satisfactorily made these arrange- 
ments, Mr. Manvers hurried off to his shop to superintend his 
business, well pleased with himself and others; while Mrs. Man- 
ley,' having sent out for the chickens and for Betsey's cousin, 
donned her best cap, and a snowy muslin apron, and proceeded to 
pay her respects to the new visitors. 

'*I hope, Ma'am, that you won't scruple to ring the bell for 
anything you want," said the good woman, after having respect- 
fully welcomed my father and mother. '*Here, Ma'am, you'll 
find plenty of nice books;" and she took the key ofa large and 
weel-stored book-case from her pocket, and handed it to my 
mother. * < I 'II send you up the morning papers immediately, Sir; 
and here you 11 find paper, pens , and ink ," continued she, ad- 
dressing my father, as she opened a neat mahogany writing-desk, 
which formed one of the pieces of furniture of the appartment. 
*'0h, the dear child ! bless its little heart, what a pretty creature!" 
said Mrs. Manley , turning to the baby which its mother had laid 
on the sofa, and who, refreshed by its long sleep, was now 
smiling and stretching out its little rounded limbs in apparent 
comfort. 

**We have a handy, active young person in the house , who 
will be glad, Ma'am, t6 take charge oflittle miss and to wait on 
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yon, as my master ordered. She '11 be hereioafewmiBiites; 
and , in the meanwhile , I '11 jast step and make a little panada, for 
I 'm sure , by its yawning , that the little darling is hongry." And 
off went Mrs. Manley , leaving my parents much pleased with her, 
and thankful that the kindness of their host would not be thwarted 
by the ill-will of his confidential servant , as is too often the case in 
similar circumstances. 

Ere half an hour had elapsed, the child had partaken of its 
panada, which was excellent, and was cooing and smiling as gaily, 
as if, to use a comuMin phrase , *' it had been born with the silver 
spoon in its mouth ," which had so lately fed it: and its parents, 
thankful to Providence for their recent release from prison and 
present shelter , tried to bees happy as they were grateful. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Grba* was Lord Willamere's regret and dissatisfaction when 
be learned that my mother had left his house. Weil knowing her 
poverty and dependent situation, he had not anticipated hertaking 
this step, and, careless as be in general was with regard lo. the 
feelings of others, it is only rendering him justice to state^ that, 
could he have recalled the event that had , as he imagined , led to 
it , gladly would he have done so. He felt , now , that it was too 
late to atone for the evil. What an error he had.comnutted in 
alanmittg the virtue he had so long wished to undermine. How ill- 
timed was his rash declaratMm of love, at a oMiment wlien the 
position of her husband must have engrossed all my mother's 
thoughts , and exeited , even more than usual , all her tenderness ; 
and when Atf, with common. tact, ongbt to have evinced ev«B more 
than ordinary delicacy and respect in his conduct towards her! 
Yes; he hvd grossly committed himself; thrown up the ^une , as 
be termed it, wben.by skilfully playing his cards he might. hanfe. 
won it, ends by baving^given waytO'tbeim|Miiseofhismad.pasr 
sion , be bad created fear and dislike ^ where be would have^ma^ 
every sacrifice, save that of his guilty affection , tobaveeiclted 
regard. He blamed the wine be had drank at dinner, for having 
bad so- little, self-control in bis interview with my mother. He 
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cwsed his own UUj , nay , aecafied her loveliness , heightened in 
his ejes by her agtUtion and tears for her hasband , for his ovn 
madness id throwing oifall disgaise , and trying to compel her to 
listen to his vows. He recalled , with deep emotion , her terrified^ 
gisnce as she shrank from his approach , and the disdain with 
which she repelled him. Yes , even he , libertine as he was , had 
heen awed by the withering scorn ofan insulted and unprotected 
woman , and , mad as was the passion with which her exquisite 
heauty had inspired him , he was conscious that his spirit had 
quailed beneath her reproving glance , and that he dared not again 
encounter it. How great must be her contempt of ^'m, who in 
the monaent of her heavy trial , the arrest of her husband , when 
^he most needed the solace of sympathy and respect, could violate 
all the laws of decorum and hospitality , and offer iosult to her 
whom he should have sought to shield from aught approaching it. 
He struck his temples with his open hand as these thoughtspassed 
through his mind. He accused himself, again and again, of 
having invaded the sanctity of his own roof, in offending a virtuous 
womao while beneath it, and almost loathed himself for having, 
by his mad conduct, driven her to seek shelter elsewhere. And 
Stratford , too ! that worthy , that honest and disinterested man, 
who had so faithfully served him for years ! who had borne , with 
a delicacy and patience unequalled , the privalioos which the irre- 
gAlarity and scantiness of the payments made to him must have 
occasioned! — who was, even now, deprived of his liberty, not 
for any debt of his own contraotiog, but for one of the very man 
who was plotting to ipjure him in the tenderest point, and who 
seized the opportunity afforded him by the incarceration of his 
poor secretary, to outrage his wife by licentious and open avowals 
of passion ! Lord Willamere , although a libertine and a volup- 
tuary , was not wholly destitute of good feeling ; and there were 
moments in his life Ivhen the stili small voice of conscience would 
make itself heard, and cause him to regret, that, in the reckless 
indulgjence of hisown^ evil 'propensities , he had inflicted injury on 
others. He had not sufficient firmness or self-control to resist 
temptation , nor moral principle enough to be aware of the enor- 
mity of his misdeeds , or of the eitent of the evil entailed on others 
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by his t$«nsgressioos. He really felt a good-will, aad oo iocoosi- 
derable degree of respect towards his secretary , and would , if 
occasion offered, have rendered him any service in his power; 
but, while ready to do this, he would not have scrupled to have 
used every effort to seduce the wife of his bosom, and would have 
laughed to scorn any attempt to make him sensible of the dis- 
honour and turpitude of such conduct. 

Fully convinced that Stratford would have sooner died than 
connive at any dereliction from virtue in his wife , and that even a 
doubt of her purity would render him inconsolable, he, never- 
theless, would have heedlessly compromised her reputation, 
rather than miss an opportunity of being in her company , and 
would have exposed that of her worthy husband , by letting it be 
supposed that be tacitly acquiesced in his own dishonour. Now, 
however, foiled in his schemes, and his intended victim having 
escaped from his power , he regretted his own rash conduct, and 
experienced more pain at having aggravated the trials and suf- 
ferings of his poor secretary, than any of his roti^ friends would 
have believed him capable of feeling. A sentiment of shame, as 
deep as it was unusual with him to know , mingled with his self 
reproach ; and , had he had hundreds 4it his command at that mo- 
ment, there is no doubt his first use of them would have been to 
have released my father from every debt of his for which he was 
liable, and to have paid him every shilling of the arrears of salary 
for which be was indebted to him. Nay, more, he would, had 
the opportunity offered at that crisis , have bestowed on him any 
appointment he could have procured , as some reparation for the 
injury he had attempted to inflict on him. ''Poor fellow!" 
thought Lord Willamere, ''I really do believe he liked me, and 
liked me for myself alone. He was, indeed, disinterested, and 
devoted to my interest. Hetgh ho! Why did he marry a woman 
so exquisitely handsome, that nothing short of a safnt, — and 
Heaven knows I never set up to be one, — could have resisted her 
charms, or have failed to endeavour to rival him in her affection? 
And then to bring her to my house too ! It was nothidg short of 
madness. As well might one place untold heaps of gold within 
reach of a thief, and tnut that he will not appropriate it, as 
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throw beauty like Mrs. SlraCford's in sight of a fellow like me, 
and think I could behold it without wishing to possess it. Really, 
such husbands bring on, by their own folly, the evils which 
common prudence or knowledge of the world might avert, and 
have only themselves to blame for the result." 

By such sophistry as this did Lord Willamere endeavour to si- 
lence the whispers of conscience, and after a brief time his self- 
reproach subsided into less painful feelings. He said to himself, 
that it was no use fretting about what could not be helped. Be 
had not the money to free poor Stratford. When he got any, he 
would certainly do so (and he meant il at the time); but until 
then he would banish the whole affair from his mind: mdhedid 
banish it, by plunging into every species of amusement that of- 
fered , and by occupying his thoughts with more agreeable sub- 
jects. Yet this man , who after the lapse of a few days bestowed 
not a thought on the painful position to which my mother must be 
reduced, without money, and totally friendless, as he believed 
her and her husband to be, imagined that he had loved her! 
And so it is, that mady heartless voluptuaries, like him, de- 
ceive themselves, and profane the sentiment of love, by mis- 
taking the gross and sensual passion, which alone they are 
capable of feeling, for the pure and ennobling one which ever 
seeks the happiness of the object beloved , in preference to selfish 
enjoyment. Lord Willamere would after a few days had gone by^ 
have forgotten the existence of the man whom he believed to be 
pining in a prison for his debts, had he not been reminded of it 
by piles of unopened and unanswered letters , the accumulation 
occasioned by Stratford's absence. He glanced with alarm on the 
heaps, which he had not sufficient moral courage to open , and 
dismissed his matire d*k6tel, Mr. Bermingham, angrily from 
his presence, for having reminded him that sundry creditors 
were impatient and clamorous for a settlement of their accounts^ 
and that he had paid away his last shilling in discharging the 
various small items of daily expenditure; the latter assertiou 
being wholly unfounded. The fact was, no sooner had the 
sapient Mr. Bermingham ascertained that Stratford was not likely 
to return to Willamere House , than he began tothinkoftakitig 
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advantage of his absence. The eircnmsUnce of Mr. Stratford's 
so abruptly quitting it, as well as Sally's letting drop some hiats 
of the dear lady being too good to stay in a house wk«re seoie 
people didn't know bow to treat an angel when imder their roof, 
had led to this conclusion on his part, and he deterouned <on 
making an effort to increase the extent of his power , by busying 
himself in matters which had, hitherto, been exclusively con- 
fided to the jurisdiction of the secretary. He went to some .of 
tiie least respectable of the tradespeople , made them understand 
that, henceforth, he would have the examination •and arrange- 
ment of their accounts, and that, if made worth Au while » vhe 
would not be so mean and scrupulous asBlr. Stratford , in regard 
to the quality or quantity of the articles furnished , and would be 
much more pressing with his lord of the payment of the bills. 
Urged on by the hope of a liberal per ceatage from these said 
tradesmen, Mr. Bermingham took the liberty of presentinghim8elf> 
with a file of their bills, in the office of his lord and maaler; 
but his reception there was such as to convince him that he had 
miscalculated his powers of utility in a financial paint of vi«w: 
a discovery, however, which he careluUy concealed from Chose 
most interested in the matter, and'Whom he deceived by promi- 
ses he was aware that he had but little chance of performing. 

To go on any longer without a private secretary, Lord Willa- 
mere felt to be impossible. He must, therefore , look out for one 
without loss of time; but, en (attendant, how was he to get on, 
without mooey, until the next quarter's salary became due? 

While he was refiecting on this point, a card, with a letter 
from a Mr. Humphry, was brought him. With Mr. Humphry his 
lordship had formerly had negotiations of rather a delicate nature, 
the result of which had been to transfer a certain number of hun- 
dreds of pounds into his lordship's purse, and an appointment of 
a certain yearly value to the brother of the said Mr. Humphry. 
The card reminded Lord Willam ere of this fact, one which was 
never remembered without unpleasant twinges of conscience ; for, 
to have given an appointment without any scrutiny inta the cha- 
racter or capability of filling it of the person on whom it was«on- 
^ f erred, was rendered still more blameable from .the circumstance 
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Uwt-f eeoniary motives had induced tfais dercKction from honour 
anddatj. His Jordship^s poverty, rather than his will, had 'ted 
to this coif able traffic; and this same cause operated as strongly 
at the present moment,as on the former occasion. 

'*Yes; I will see Mr. Humphry," said he to his servant* 
''show him into my study." 

Mr. Humphry, through the- medium of some clerks in the go- 
vemment offices, with whom he kept up an acquaintance, ma- 
naged to be generally tft£ /<nY of appointments falling vacant, or 
about to be created. He now came to inform Lord Wiltamere that 
a certain one had fallen into his lordship's gift the previous night* 
through the death of the late holder , and he solicited it for a 
friend of his, a gentleman, as he-said, of considerable abilities 
and high character ; who , he added , was willing to pay a reason- 
able douceur for the appointment. Lord Willamere coloured, 
felt embarrassed for a moment, and bad Mr. Humphry been 
skilled in reading the thoughts by the eipression of the face , he 
would have discovered that his lordship had not yet entirely con- 
quered the pride and delicacy peculiar to high-born men , before 
want of money, that leveller, and destroyer of such sentiments, 
has biunted tbem. But Mr. Humphry, a total stranger to such 
feelings , was. unsuspicious of their existence in the breasts of 
others, and attributed the heightened colour of Lord Willamere 
to satisfaction at the prospect of an advantageous treaty with him, 
rather than to a latent sense of shame and humiliation at entering 
into such reprehensible negotiations. The very place now became 
vacant was the one designed for poor Stratford, as the one for- 
merly granted through Mr. Humphry's acrangement had also 
been. This recollection flashed through the mind of Lord WiHa- 
'mere,' and a sigh of real but transient regret followed it. *'Thi^ 
man ," thought he , '' is the evil genius of Stratford. This is the 
second time that he has stepped between him and fortune;" and 
something of dislike towards Mr. Humphry was mingled "With 
- regret for Stratford. How anxious are men to turn the blame thty 
merit ^^ to some one else ! It never occurred to Lord WUtamere, 
tbat^is 'O'wn reckless extravagance , entailing pecuniary embar- 
rassments which rendered money indispensable for their relief. 

Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre» 5 
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had prost|pted the honoarable principles which oaght to have pre- 
cluded his haviog recourse to oegotiations like those entered into 
with Mr. Humphry, and that these, and not that person, had 
defeated the interests of poor Stratford. 

There are always Mr. Humphrys to be found, ready to avail 
themselTCS of the laxity of principle and pecuniary wants of men in 
power; but his lordship, anxious to throw the blame off his own 
shoulders to those of another, looked on Mr. Humphry as the evil 
genius , as he termed it, of his late secretary. He was silent for 
some moments, and his companion, imagining that bis taci- 
turnity originated in some mental calculation on the value of the 
appointments solicited , resumed the topic. 

*^Tour lordship will not, I hope, be very unreasonable in 
your demands." 

Lord Willamere*s cheeks again glowed , and he would have 
liked to have kicked his visitor out of the room, but he never- 
theless vanquished his indignation, and observed that "the 
appointment was rather a lucrative one, and, consequently, a 
consideration. in proportion to its value was naturally to be ex- 
pected;" adding, that '<as it was promised tQ another," (an 
assertion the truth of which'Mr. Humphry wholly disbelieved , and 
took to be only made as a plea for a larger^oucetir for the appoint- 
ment,) **he could not break his promise, unless the temptation 
to do so was very strong indeed." 

This paltering with his own honour, or rather with the slight 
portion of it that still remained in his heart, cost Lord Willamere 
no inconsiderable effort; but he was urged on to it by the re- 
collection of certain pressing debts of honour, the non-payment 
ofwhich would compromise him in society; and also — yes, po- 
sitively, Reader -'also by the rem^brance, that only through 
^a supply to be obtained by the present mode, could he release 
poor Stratford from prison. This last reflection silenced his 
wavering scruples. He fancied that the end justified the meant; 
nay, more, grown bold by something resembling a gleam of self- 
satisfaction , he determined to insist on a larger remuneration for 
the appointment than he might otherwise have been disposed to 
fcquire. 
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*' We]] , my lord , what sum will your lordsliip real]y be satis- 
fied with?" demanded Mr. Humphry, a itttie crest-fallen at the 
gravity of Lord Wiilamere, which he shrewdly guessed augured 
that the appointment would not be obtained on what he called 
reasonable terms. 

*'I will not accept a sous less than two thousand guineas/' 
replied his lordship. 

"Two thousand guineas is a very large sum, my lord, for my 
friend to sink. I had hoped that half that sum , or, at most, 
fifteen hundred pounds would have been considered sufficient." 

TheJiertS of the nobleman was not all gone, although the ho- 
nour and probity of the man had departed. Lord Willamere drew 
himself up to his full height; and when he did so, there was a 
dignity in his demeanour that seldoni failed to produce an effect 
on those with whom he wished it to be successful. Mr. Humphry 
saw at a glance that no less than the sum named would be ac- 
cepted. Nevertheless, he made one more attempt to economise 
some additional sum , however small , for himself. 

'*I am then to understand, my lord, that two thousand 
pounds is your ultimatum?" 

''I said guineas. Sir," was the reply, uttered with as stately an 
air as if the speaker had never degraded himself, or was not even 
at the moment engaged in a transaction contrary to his duty. 

''Well , my lord, the money shall be forthcoming the day that 
my friend is gazetted to the appointment." 

Lord Willamere bit his nether lip; and, after a pause, said, 
''that half the sum would be very acceptable to him at that time." 

" There 's many things between the cup and the lip , my lord," 
observed Mr. Humphry. 

"You don't mean to insinuate, that having pledged myself to 
bestow the appointment on your friend , I would break my pro- 
mise?" demanded the peer angrily. 

"I beg pardon, my lord ; but, as your lordship confessed to me 
a short time ago that you had promised this very appointment to 
another, I thought" — and here Mr. Humphry abruptly stopped, 
for the glance of offended dignity and fierceness of the earl, ren- 
dered him fearful of finishing the sentence he had been about to 
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Qller , which meaot noihiog more nor less , thao lo state In «s civil 
terms as such an insulting suspicion could be worded, that he 
feared his lordship night, after receiving (he o)ooey> bestow the 
ai^pointmeot on another. 

The pride which is not suflSciently strong to prevent a roan from 
couunitling an unworthy action, often survives the heavy blows in- 
flicted on it by his turpitude, and by the pangs it occasions, avenges 
his misdeeds. Lord Willamere positively writhed under the agony 
of the insult implied by Mr. Humphry's interrupted speech ; yet 
such was the thraldom in which his pecuniary difQculties had 
pUioged him, that he feared to break off the agreement which he 
had but just completed, by giving utterance to the anger he lelt. He 
again bit his lip ; andaithojigh the sudden pallor which replaced the 
flush of rage that but a moment before had crimsoned his brow, 
betrayed the internal struggle he smoothed his countenance , and 
observed — ** O ! I understand , Mr. Humphry ; you meant to say 
that the uncertainty of life might prevent my fulfilling the pledge." 

'* Yes, my lord, precisely ; that is exactly what I meant to say," 
repliediHr. Humphry, inwardly smiling at the favourable interpret 
tation of his doubts given by his lordship. 

** There is one way in which this can be arranged. If you will 
letme have five hundred, guineas to^-day, «nd your note of hand, 
payable on the day when your friend is gazetted, for the remaining 
sum of £fteen hundred guineas, I will give yon my note for five 
hundred guineas, which note you will return roe the day the ap- 
pointment is gazetted/' 

Mr. Htunphry was afraid of refusing these conditions , lest be 
should too far offend the peer ; nor dared he avow that his lord- 
ship's bill for five hundred guineas was not worth as many six- 
pences io his opinion, althoiiigh^uch was the fact. He, therefore, 
determined to risk the money ; and, drawing from his pocket-book 
a blank cheque, filled it up for the amount , and handed it to bis 
lordship, who bowed him^Hit with his accustomed dignity. 

*'I have not made a bad thing of it after all," thought Mr. 
Humphry, as he left Willamere House, *' although I had hoped to 
have made a better. His lordship is not so hard up as I thought, 
or he would haveaccepted fifteen hundred insteadof two thousand. 
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I sball (HH one tboasand id my pocket by this transaction after all, 
for 1 persuaded Gikhrist that there ivas no chance of getting the 
appointment for less than three thousand. I wish now I had said 
Jour; and so I wottid have dooe; had I anticipated that his lordshipi 
would have steed out sofirmfyfor the tWo thousand. Bat it can 't 
be helped now. I intist only try to make it up next time. Bless 
my stars, how proud these lords can be-, when anything excites 
thieir mettle \ if by , hang me , if 'he^ dtdut draw himself up two 
inches at 'least abuive his narural stature, wbett^Iwas going to ask 
what security I was to have if I paid the money down, that he 
mightn't give the flaeeto some one else ! He 's a queer'un, that 's 
whfft he his. Net above- doin^ a wvong actkm , but >gpeat1y above 
being told he has done ft." 

CHAPTER X. 

** AKi»fKyir«f^ releAstug poor Sffatford," said LordWillamere, 
arbis'vulgar visiter departed. **l should like to go t&him myself, 
bufl ii«ve' not courage to meet him ^ alter that unlacky scene with ' 
bis wifV^v Witb'^tffueti'onsi he could, I am sure, ill brook my 
presence; sel riiust send Spellerman to liberatehim. I must first, 
however, get thischeque cashed.'* And pulf Ing* the said cheque ia* 
his waistcoat pocket, Lord Williimere rang the bell, and ordered' 
hfis-bt*ougham to be at lhe'doopa9sof>n<a9po9StMei 

*'¥our lordshi'pTs greem bus 'jndt been here to say that the bay 
hforse f s lame to-day^" 

• 'The devif II Is ! W(?H ibeu, teil hfatt W have the brewn horse^< 
haraessed." 

*'Tbe brown, my loH, wassem^ast eveaing, to the job-man's,- 
tei»e exchanged for another , fov it was off itsfeed for the last two' 
days; and th« job-man', yonrlorddhip,' seofword that he had not a 
h^rs0 to tak^ ills pMce." 

'* What' the devif does'the^ feU^^ mean 7 Dees fae-soppese that 
Iim to pay hiln etlravagonf pricesfot* job^borses , and he is not to 
k«ep' others -in"^readine«s to supply their' pMCie in^fcase of ac- 
ctdiSbts?*' 

**^TIM' groom' said<i my 'lord, thai tho job^mdA fieemed verf 
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careless, and, id short, my lord^ was anything bat civil," observed 
Mr. Bermingham; who, for reasons of his own, was very desirous 
that his lord and master's custom should be transferred to another 
job-man , a particular friend of his, who promised not only to 
supply him with a quiet and sure-footed nag whenever he wished 
to ride, but to allow him a certain per centage on the account, if he 
procured him Lord Willamere's custom. 

** What a bore! " exclaimed his lordship. *' Have my saddle- 
horses round as soon as possible, and I will call and reprimand Mr. 
Wilkinson." 

"• I hope his lordship won't let out what I said about the job- 
man being careless and uncivil, for, if he does, the truth may 
come out. I only said it just to get his lordship to take away his 
custom from him, for it 's no use letting a fellow go on serving with 
horses who won't give a per centage , when I know a man who 
will." 

Lord Willamere was half inclined to send Bermingham to the 
bank , with the cheque, but a dislikQ to that person's seeing whose 
' signature was to it, prevented his employing him on this occasion. 
He therefore rode to the bank, took the amount ofthe cheque in 
bank notes, and turned his horse's head towards the ofBce of Mr. 
Spellerman, determined to give that gentleman wherewithal to 
release poor Stratford from prison , and a further sum towards the 
payment of the arj^ars of his salary. Lord >y illamere felt such a 
real satisfaction in the prospect of discharging this duty, that it 
almost reconciled him to the means by which such an end was to 
be attained. His mind was relieved from a weight that had op- 
pressed it ever since the arrest of Stratford for his debt, and could 
he have banished the recollection of his unsuccessful suit to the 
wife of that individual, he would have been comparatively happy. 
That, however, still rankled in his breast, and in&lcted as deep a 
mortification on his vanity as on his heart. Unluckily for Lord 
Willamere's good intentions , the yard of the job-man with whom 
he dealt lay on the route to Mr. Spellerman's office ; and more un- 
luckily still, just as his lordship was passing the door, the job-man 
himself was entering it. Lord Willamere immediately dismount- 
ed, for the purpose of expostulating on the alleged complaints 
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made agaiosf that person, and for insisting ,od having fresh horses 
sent in place of those incapable of doing their work. Nothing 
coold exceed the civility of Mr. Wilkinson, except it was his regret 
that he had not, at the moment, any horses worthy to replace those 
jobbed to his lordship. He would do anything in the world ta 
please or oblige his lordship, but what could he do? Horses never 
were so dear, or money so scarce; as at the present time. Al- 
thongh thousands of pounds were due to him , he could not call in 
even a few hundreds. The nobility and gentry didn't like being 
asked for money, and he hoped none of 'em could say that he ever 
dunned 'ens. No ; he knew his place better. 

This last hint appealed powerfully to Lord Willamere's feel- 
ings, by reminding him , that for the last three years*, he had only 
paid a very small portion of his large account to Mr. Wilkinson. 

To be sure , resumed that person , three of the finest horses he 
bad seen for many years were that morning offered to him for sale, 
and at a very reasonable price too. Five hundred pounds were 
demanded ; but ready money only would be accepted. He really 
bad not that sum at command. If he had, he would not have he- 
sitated a moment, for the horses were well worth seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. But what could he do? His lordship might 
look at them, if he pleased, for the owner had left them inth» 
stable for a few hours, on the chance of their being seen by one of 
his customers. 

''There can be no harm in just looking at them ," thought Lord 
Willamere, as he followed Mr. Wilkinson to the stable. 

**Lead out the horses, Tom;" said Mr. Wilkinson. 

*' Yes, Sir," replied Tom, pulling down a fore lock of his hair, 
as a mark of respect. 

''Just trot 'em out a bit." 

The horses were trotted out; Mr. Wilkinson pointing out their 
perfections with all the gttsto of a connoisseur, and the savoir 
faire valoir of a n experienced dealer. 

" Never saw finer steppers in my life , my lord. What capital 
action] There is not their match to be found in all England. I 
only wish I wasn't so poor at this moment, and 1 'd buy them at 
oDce, and job them to your lordship.. I 'd be sorry to see 'em with 
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any one elsCi tliai's the truth of it, for I take a pleasure infimifishiag: 
yoar lordship's equipages with my best horses; Only I make it a 
poiot never to dan any nobleman,! 'd just request yevv ]ordsbip4o' 
let me hate enough money on account to«ecur« these finehorses, 
for it will really hurt* me- to- see them go to some one else/' 

, Lord Willamere could bo longer resist the temptation held out 
to him« Poor Stratford ^ in his prison , faided away before* the 
pleasure of becoming the possessor'of the finest horses, and grent^ 
est bargitin in all England ; or , if he was remembered , it iras wAh 
a shake of the head, and a ^^Qu9 vouisz vous*"* B« can- be re* 
leased the moment I get the 1500 guineas from fiilmphry , which 
must be in a few days, and a week sooner or later can make no 
great difference to hira, after alL 

'*Well, Itfr. Wilkinson, as you are in such want of moneys I 
will enabie you to buy these horses;" And Lord WiHa«neTe4Srew 
fortli the 500/., and transferred then to the dealer^ hand; and he, 
quite as much surprised as delighted at so uneipected a payment; 
ppeketed the money, bowed* his lordship. to the 'doois prMRusing 
that the horses shouid be fonbwith sent to the staUds«f Willa^ 
mere House ,^ and .when* the pee^had' departed , rubbed kis bands 
and smtkd at the reflection th8t>he'bffd done a profilabte day's 
work^ he<having/sooaedayispretsously^ bought the said horses at 
a eotmtry fair , for tw» himdredv 

'' He M ha?e seen me far enough ," thought Mp* ^Ikinson, 
*' before be- *d have paid me five hundred poaods io^ one slepv if he 
had not been- kept wilhi jaded nags the last few months^ and had 
not set his heart om baring these. How easy it Is to>tfo«Tenthe 
sharpest of these lords and gentlemen , when one knows how-to go 
about it ! I 'd bet five pounds that if his dearest friend had oflrved 
bis lordship these same nags for one half the money , he wouldn't 
have gi«en.it. No, we are the persons to do 'em." 

* When my father and^ mother were summoned to the hosphabte' 
board of Mr. Manvers, they found his two daughters < interestt)ngt>f 
looking girls, of (he ages of nine and ten, with -him. **Martba and 
Mary, this lady," bowing to my mother; *' will,'! hop^;be soigend 
as to remain some time inthte bouse^ and«I trusty my dear girls, 

that your conduct will be such as to merit her approbattao and 
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coociHate her esteem. You, Madam , vHI', I hope, overlook anj 
little shyness and awkwardness on their parts," cootinaed Mr« 
Manners, **and take into consideration their not having had a mo- 
ther's care/' And here the lips efthe speaker became trenraloos 
with emotion. My mother shook hands with the little girls, who 
met her advances io acquaintanceship with gentleness and cordia- 
liiy; and then- the little parly, marshalled hy the kind host; t09k 
their seats at table. 

Nothing could exceed the attention evinced by Mr. M^anvers 
towards his guests; and there was such a perfect freedom from cere- 
mony, yet such a respectful deference mingled with his cordiality^ 
that both husband and wife felt that they were welcomed- guests, 
and that their presence, far from imposing any censlratnt, con^- 
ferred a pleasure on their host. It was Crue^ her pressed them to 
partake of the good things set before them, with an earnest warmth 
that might) at the tables of persons in a more elevnted class of life, 
bedeemed bomi^y, if not vulgar; it being now considered, in 
the highest circles, unnecessary, ifoofunbecomiog, to show that 
attention towards guests fonnetly so- generalty adopted by hosts 
and hostesses, who are noW' content to lei the duty of offering the 
dishes to those assembled at their tahles^ devolve on* the servants: 
they themsehrea'appeariiig more a» guests than- masters or mis- 
tresses of the feast. Bot^ in th^peculiar po9ltion>of those now ae 
bis^bhe; this homely cordiality oo the part of Hfri Maovers was 
veryacoi^ptahle, and served greatly to pot them at> their ease. The 
dottn^y yet judiciously displayed aff^ienofth^ widowed father to 
bl9 little daughters , and their gentleness> and docility , conciliated 
th^^esleem'aiNl good- will of my parentB y who- felt their conffdeneo' 
in thetgoiednessof heart of their bosafreatly increased by thus wit-^ 
Des8i«ghis''unaffe€ted.jcindne8S^n- his domesHo'cirele, and the 
tenderness' of hia children toward him.' It was^long'Since his visi« 
tor» had experienced such kindness estheymelwiili beneath the 
roof of> Mr. Manvers*. UosbUled'<in> the ceremonious visages of so^ 
cietfi this good man allowed bis feelings >to take- their noturat 
ceursev wbiohled toa warmlh,of"weldomie4itteheck4Nl hylhero^ 
serve iU8«aKy maiDlaincd towBFdipersofksteompsratively-slrmgcrsv 
on a first' visitfc. 
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Mj mother cast many an aniious glance to her husband, whose 
pallor, and total loss of appetite, alarmed and distressed her; 
for, although their kind host pressed him to eat, and repeatedly 
engaged him to do honour to his old sherry , he scarcely touched 
the good ttfings set before him , and at length acknowledged that 
he felt too feverish to venture on drinking wine. 

** Ton must not be cast down, Mr. Stratford ," said Mr. Man- 
vers; **only take care of your health, and I will procure you 
enough occupation, ay, and well paid occupation too, to secure 
your comfort and independence. I began the world with far less 
advantages than you possess^ I had not your fine education, and, 
like you, was an orphan. I had nothing but a willing spirit, an 
active turn of mind , and a thorough conviction of the' truth of the 
old proverb , that honesty is the best policy. The world has pros- 
pered with me. I am now well to do in life. If it pleased God to 
take me away to-morrow, I have wherewithal to provide amply and 
handsomely for these dear little girls, and have nothing to reproach 
myself with in the manner in which my fortune has been acquired. 
Take courage by my example , my good Sir. You are still a young 
man, with plenty of years before you to work, and leave your little 
miss as well off as both my girls will be after my death." 

The two daughters of Manvers no sooner heard him utter the 
word death, than they rose, and with tears in their eyes ran to 
him, and, clinging to his neck, clasped him in their arms, as if 
they would shield him from the fell destroyer, whose very name 
filled their innocent hearts with terror. That terrible name was 
associated in their youthful minds with the loss of a dearly-loved 
mother , still fondly remembered. They had seen her fade away, 
day by day; her cheeks become paler, her eyes more lustrous; 
they had noticed her voice, always low and gentle, grow still more 
faint, when, with accents tremulous with love and emotion , she 
addressed the tender watchers around her couch — that couch she 
was doomed to leave no more. They saw her still lovely in death, 
before the coffin-lid shut out that calm pale face for ever from their 
sight; and they beheld that coffin, covered with its funeral pall, 
borne from the home, in which her presence had been wont to 
diffuse happiness. They remembered all this ; hence, never did 
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they hear the solemo word Death , pronounced , that word so often 
irreTerentl J aUered , without deep emotion ; and when their father* 
referred to his own decease they flew to him , as if they could saTe 
him from the approach of the King of Terrors. 

Mr. Manvers well understood what was passing in their inno- 
cent hearts; and hU thoughts, too, were with the dead, as he 
pressed with almost womanly fondness his motherless children to 
his breast. 

My father and mother were not indifferent spectators of this- 
little scene. A gloomy presentiment, often the forerunner of 
danger 9 flashed through the thoughts of my poor father, as an in- 
ternal feeling of pain* and debility impressed him with a sense of 
his own ruined health. He looked at his poor wife, bethought 
himself of how desolate ker lot would be , and his child too, and 
tears rushed into his eyes. My mother believed that they arose 
from sympathy with the feelings of their host, und she loved him 
the more for this new proof of his sensibility , so perfectly in uni- 
son with her own. Had she known the real source of his emotion, 
how dreadful would have been her state! but *'God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb," and she was to be yet for a time spared 
the wretchedness of knowing the affliction impending over her. 

Mr. Manvers had been too well accustomed to watch the inci- 
pient approaches of the fearful malady that had snatched from him 
the wife of his bosom , not to feel some alarm as he marked the 
pallid brow of Stratford, and the bright hectic spot that frequently 
showed itself on his cheek. 

A cough, that seemed to shake the chest of the sufferer, added 
to the alarm of his host, while my mother, from never previously 
having witnessed the insidious approaches of the disease, although 
anxious about what she believed to be but a temporary indisposi- 
tion , was wholly ignorant of the extent of the danger that menaced 
a life infinitely dearer to her than her own. Mr. Manvers imme- 
diately called in the best medical aid ; but to avoid alarming the pa- 
tient, arranged that Dr. Rysdale was to drop in, as if by chance, 
be introduced as a friend of the host, and, by degrees., gain the 
confidence of both the husband and wife, and prescribe for the 
former. , 
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When pressed by my father to inquire about a situation for 
bfm , — for the' delicacy of the sicl( man made him recoil from 
trespassing on the hospitality of his Icind friend, — Mr. M*nYer*s 
would say, ** Don't be uneasy, I can find you a situation any day, 
but you must Grst re-establish your health ; that is the first point 
to be attended to , every thing else is subordinate to it." 

Anxious to render herself useful , and in some way to repay 
the obligations conferred by Mr. Manvers, Mrs. Stratford devoted 
three hours of every day to the instruction of his children. Their 
docility and aptitude in learning, rendered her task a labour of 
love; and their progress delighted their fond parent so much, 
that he blessed the hour when he secured them , even for a limited 
time, the advantages of such an instructress. 

But the peacefulness of his asylum, and the kindness of his 
host, availed not to check the ravages of the disease which was 
preying on the frame of Stratford. His cheek became doily more ' 
pale and shrunken; his eye more glassy, and his cough more 
frequent and harassfng. Sleep and appetite forsook him; and his 
physician acknowledged to Mi*. Manvers, that the remedies be had 
hftl>erto administered had, to his great regret and disappoint- 
ment, produced no salutary effect. He suggested the propriety 
of seeking change of air; not , as he admitted , that he hepediny 
Tery material change from it; nevertheless itwas right, he thought, 
to try every chance- of preserving a life so valuable -to Mr. Strat- 
ford's wife and child. 

Mr. Manvers immediately engaged a honseat-Btompton , sih^ 
rounded by a cheerful garden , sent to it many of the comforts so 
seldom to be -found in lodging-'houses; and in a very few- days 
after the change of air had been recommended , heannoui^eedte 
the grateful couple that alfwas ready for their reception at ihe^ 
new abode; '^ When M^. Stratford's health is restored , as f trvsfr 
in God it soon will be," said the worthy man, '<my giris* will, 
with your permission, M^dam," addressing Mfs. Stratfbrd'; **talte> 
tip their abode with you , at the house I have taken for yow.'* 

Mr. and Mrs. Stratford possessed minds and hearts; not only ^ 
fully capable of appreciating th($ generosfiiy and deli(?aey of Hfir. 
Manvers' conduct towards them , but fully capable of emulallogit 
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4oirards others, > bad fortane enabled them to da so. Tbe con- 
sciousness of this sentiment in their own breasts rendered their 
sense of obligations to their liind friend less painful and hnmilla- 
iifig than if they themseKes were less generously disposed; and 
Jlrs. Stratford hoped a day might come, when it would be in his 
power to prove her deep sense of the favours conferred on her and 
her luisband , in their hour of need. 

CHAPTER XI. 

JVeitabr my father nor mother were persons who could feel 
iiappy while depending solely on the charity or kindness of others. 
In proportion to the warm sense they entertained of the generosity 
exercised towards them , was their dread of trespassing too much 
on it;, and while those with less delicacy would have enjoyed the 
present advantages siTorded them, without any scruple, they 
shrank from the bare idea of encroaching on a hospitality, the 
value of which no one could better appreciate. They had a spirit 
of honest independence, as far removed from false prideas from 
ingratitude, that led them to wish to earn their daily bread by 
■ their own exertions; and they felt that to live in idleness^ though 
even hut for a short lime, would be too. painful and humiliating, 
owing , as they already did , so mighty an obligation, to lUr. Man- 
vers. ''Let us at least, for a few days, rest in peace and quiet 
here, dearest," said my mother, as she marked the pale face and 
thoughtful brow of her dejected husband ; '*Mr. Maovers, who is 
so considerate and kind , may be able to hear of some situation or 
occupation , by which we can earn a subsistence. I can , perhaps, 
through the medium of his extensive connexions and recommenda- 
tions, go out to give lessons as a daily governess; and with your 
talents and knowledge , it will be hard, indeed, ifwe cannot find 
means. to live." 

My father tried to smile an assent to his wife's hopes and pro- 
jects; hut the smile was so faint, so sickly, that it indicated how 
much less sanguine were his expectations than hers. A secret 
presentiment filled his heart, that the slow fever, occasioned hy 
anxiety , which had so long been undermining bis health , and 
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which the events of the last two days had grehtly increased, bad 
strack at the vital principle; and as he looked on his adored wife 
and child , likely to be soon left unprovided for and friendless , in 
a world in which he had found only endless toil , repaid by deceit 
and ingratitude , from him for whom he had used his best eier- 
tions, a cold shudder came over him , and he almost wished that 
they, too, might share the sleep of death , which he felt an internal 
conviction would soon be his. The base conduct of Lord Willa- 
mere had wounded my father to the hearfs core, and struck at the 
very root of his life. In vain had he endeavoured to seek a refuge 
from the bitter thoughts that preyed on his very existence, in the 
deep contempt which conduct like that of Lord Willamere was so 
well calculated to inspire in a noble mind and generous heart like 
his. But his natural sensibility was stronger than his acquired 
philosophy, and triumphed over every effort which the latter 
suggested, to pluck forth the poisoned arrow from his heart. My 
father, too, was a proud, though a poor man, and could ill 
brook the bitter knowledge , that the wife of his bosom — the only 
being who had ever loved him , or whom he had loved — should 
have her name made the subject of slander , or be profaned by the 
ribald jests of the heartless voluptuaries who associated with the 
libertine Lord Willamere. And now hope, the delusive syren, 
had ceased to cheat him. A conviction of his own state , and its 
probable result, had taken possession of his mind; and the pro- 
spect of being torn from his wife and child , fraught with bitter- 
ness, excited his affection for those beloved objects into a morbid 
tenderness, that served to aggravate the fatal disease that was 
preying on him. His eyes would follow his wiTe wheresoever she 
moved , or dwell on their child , until tears of human fondness, 
wrung from him by the thought that he must soon leave those dear 
beings, would fill them. 

There is a love, so deep , so devoted , that the thought of 
leaving the object of it is too terrible to be entertained, even for a 
moment; and the heart turns with the same instinctive shudder 
from such a possibility , as the body shrinks from the scalpel of 
the surgeon who comes prepared to perform some horrible opera- 
tion on it. Such was the love of my mother for her husband. Not 
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a change in his pale face^ not an alteration in his burning hand, 
escaped her ; and every symptom in his malady was noted with a 
fearful exactness, that proved but too well how she marked the 
phases of it. Yet, though she saw him day after day grow more 
weak, and heard the cruel cough that shook his poor chest, as if 
it would burst it, she dared not anticipate the terrible result of all 
this suffering, and clung to hope, though there was no longer 
anchorage for it. Oh ! how the fear of parting increases affection, 
those only can tell who have experienced theagony of beholding 
the person dearest in life in danger. Then it is, that the chain of 
affection seems newly rivetted, >s if to resist the possibility of 
being rent asunder; and that the love previously felt, hoiwever 
fond, however true, appears light in comparison with the actual 
present, when to all the past is added the vague , but terrible 
dread of the future; that future, when even the happiness of 
watching over the invalid may be denied, and the cold grave may 
contain the form for which no couch that love can smooth, is now 
deemed sufOciently soft. 

"No, it won't, it can't be," would my mother say to herself, 
when some fearful anticipation of losing her adored husband 
almost made her heart die within her tortured breast. *^ It would 
be too, too terrible. God is too good, too merciful, to try me 
so far beyond my strength to bear. No ; he will not be taken from 
me. He may live, denied the blessing of health, and all its en- 
joyments; be a helpless invalid, confined to one chamber; but 
this, even this, will be happiness to me, compared with the 
dread, the horror of losing him for ever; of feeling alone, in a 
'cold and pitiless world, after having known the blessing, the 
unutterable blessing, of a love like his." 

The day arrived that mj father was to be removed from the 
house of Mr. Manvers to the one taken for him at Brompton. A 
hired carriage, of the most easy and comfortable kind that could 
be procured, was engaged to convey him, into which he was 
assisted by his kind friend, with two of his clerks, and propped 
up by pillows; and his head resting on the shoulder of his wife, 
the female servant and child occupying the opposite seat of the 
vehicle, he was driven towards Bromptoi^ 
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It ivas a bright and bcaatiful day. The streeU were filled 
with gaily dreseed persons ; .iuMiitterable carriages and eques- 
trians were passing along on every side, which gave Uie air of a 
fite day to the whole scene. What a contrast did it offer to the 
feelings of the hapless pair, who turned from it with, sadness,.* as 
if the bright sunshine and gaiety aroond them increased Jtheir 
sense of the desolation of their own hearts. What tor;thera were 
the emblazoned carriages . whirled along by proud and. stately 
steeds; the gaudy-liveried menials that belonged to them; and 
the richly dressed occupants, who bestowed not even a passing 
glance on the humble vehicle that was coaveyang them ta the 
quiet home where they were to await the sentence that was to 
decide the fate of both, the sentence of life or death t&my father! 
This pair, in the midst of a gay and busy population, each mem- 
ber of which was occupied solely with his or her own cares, or 
pleasures, felt that they were alone. Shutout from the sympathies 
of those among whom they glided, they were, as some poor and 
humble stream that flows into the ocean, lost and confounded in 
the vast noass into which they were plunged, and they< instinc- 
tively pressed closer to each other, as this conviction forced 
itself on their minds. Their passage was obstructed by Ibe crowd 
around the gates at Hyde Park, assembled in the hope of seeing 
the Sovereign pass, and for some minutes their carriage could 
■not move on. My mother would fain have escaped the careless 
and indifferent glances of the gay personages , whose eyes , for a 
brief moment, rested on the pale face of her husband, . and then 
turned, with an altered expression, to hers, — for beauty, how- 
ever chastened by sorrow, is always^attractive to the idle loungers 
of fashion ; but she dreaded to avert her head, lest the movement 
should derange that of the dear invalid resting on her shoulder, 
and so only cast down her eyes when the inquisitive and imper- 
tinent gaze of the equestrians, who peered into the carriage) 
caused the blood to mount to her delicate cheek. 

^'Look there, Willamere ; did you ever behold a more lovely 
face?" exclaimed a fashionable looking man to bis compaaioD, 
directmg his attention to the humble vehicle of my parents ; <<by 
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Jove! the sick man is to be envied, for possessing so beaotifkil a 
nurse." 

Lord Willamere turned quickly round, ever anxious in liis 
search for beauty, and his glance met the death-like face of his 
poor secretary, whose languid eye rested for a moment on his 
codntenance, and then closed, as if to shut odt some object tod 
painful to be longer contemplated. A momentary pang shot 
through the libertine's heart, as his eye took in the face of the 
dying man, for that my father was dying, he felt as convihced as 
of his own identity. From him his eyes turned to the face of my 
mother, which, though still beautiful as ever, was impressed 
with such care and sadness, as proclaimed that she had suffered 
much since they had last met. She had not seen Lord Willamere, 
for, distressed by the gaze of his companion, she had avoided 
again looking in the direction where he was ; but her husband 
had recognised him, and the shudder that shook his frame 
alarmed her so much, that she feared some sudden change for the 
worse in his health had occasioned it. ''It was only a spasm^ 
dearest," replied my father, in answer to her inquiry, "I shall 
be better when we are out of this crowd." 

The sight of the man he had loved and trusted, but who had 
so basely betrayed the confidence he had reposed in his honour, 
greatly agitated the weak frame of the poor invalid, and although 
he struggled to conquer his emotion, and named not the subject 
to his wife , it became evident to her that some sudden change 
hid occurred, which deteriorated his previous state. Lord Willa* 
mere looked no more towards the carriage which contained those 
he had so deeply injured.. Remorse, an unusual visitor in his 
heart, had found entrance, and his aspect underwent such an 
alteration, that when his companion again demanded his opinioa 
of the beautiful woman he had pointed out, he asked him if he 
felt unwell. 

''0&Jyasli|fttheadr-ache," w«s the answer. A sligHt heaM- 
a(^ , would have been nearer the truth. 

^1 've a greM MM to follow the carriage and dfdeev«rwb«t« 
this beiMty dwells," said Sir Henry Hiverstock. 

Memoirt of a Femme de Chambre. 7 
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'^YoQ will gain nothing by it," obsened Lord Willamere, 
''for the lady is evidently a modest woman." 

''No other would be worth the trouble of pursuit/' was the 
reply , " forbidden fruit alone is tempting." 

^'But even so warm an admirer of beauty and modesty as Sir 
Henry Riverstock, might pause before he subjects a woman in 
afQiction, as the one we have just seen evidently is, to annoyance 
by a pursuit wholly uneneouraged by even a glance of hers," re- 
joined the peer. 

There was a sarcastic severity in the tone and manner of Lord 
Willamere , as he uttered these words, that instantly led his com- 
panion to conclude that his lordship had a more than ordinary 
interest in the fair unknown. His sudden change of countenance 
the moment after he saw her, and his ill-dissembled anxiety to 
prevent him from following her carriage confirmed his suspicions, 
and decided him on pursuing the bent of his own inclinations, by 
keeping the vehicle in view. 

"I had no notion, my dear Willamere," said the baronet, 
''that you were so considerate of the feelings of those who attract 
your admiration , as your advice just now given would lead me to 
suppose. Come, be frank and own the truth. Have yon not 
tried to dissuade me from following this belle incognito, merely 
because you intend to take a similar step yourself?" 

Lord Willamere, albeit unused to blush, felt his cheeks glow 
at this charge ; but recovering his self-possession, he asserted on 
his word of honour that he had no such intention. 

"Then you have more self-control, or less admiration for the 
lady than I possess," observed Sir Henry Riverstock, "so adieu ;" 
and he turned his horse's head towards the road to Kensington, 
the direction which the carriage in which my parents were had 
taken , and soon overtook it. He had , however, sufficient sense, 
if not delicacy, to remain behind the carriage, desirous of not 
offending the lovely woman it contained, until he reached the spot 
where the road leads off on the left to Brompton, where he met 
Mr. Addington , one of the rouS cronies of Lord Willamere. This 
gentleman had seen and recognised my parents, and the encounter 
had brought back fresh to his mind his having formerly met them 
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at Willamere House, and the scaodal that Lord Henry Middle- 
coart and he had then imagined , and afterwards circulated rela- 
tive to the supposed liaison between Lord Willamere and the 
handsome Mrs. Stratford, as also of the secretary's connivance at 
the intrigue. 

"How-d'ye-do, Riverstock," exclaimed Mr. Addington. 
"I 've just seen in that fly," pointing to the one in front, "a de- 
vilish beautiful woman ; a flame of Willamere's, and the wife of 
his secretary, who, par parentkise , looks as if he is not likely to 
trouble his frail rib long with his presence. The poor devil is 
evidently dying." 

"Hah! hah! my Lord Willamere, I have caught you, have I?" 
soliloquized Sir Henry Riverstock. "This explains your anxiety 
to prevent my following the carriage of the fair one. Would you 
believe it, Addington, when I pointed out the lady in question to 
Willamere, believing that he had never seen her before, the sly 
dog affected not to know her ; and when I proposed to ride after 
her carriage in order to discover her abode, he preached me as 
moral a lesson as if he were a saint, and I only a sinner. But are 
you quite sure, my dear fellow, that the lady is the person you 
assert her to be?" 

"Perfectly. I recognised her at one glance. Indeed she is 
too pretty to be easily mistaken for another. I once passed some 
hours in her company, much to her dissatisfaction, I dare be 
sworn, for she looked deucedly put out of herway by the intrusion 
of Henry Middlecourt and myself into the dining-room of Willa- 
mere, where she , her cara sposo , and his lordship, made a trio 
at dessert, quite enfamille. Willamere wished us anywhere else, 
I could plainly see, and endeavoured to dupe us, by assuming 
towards the lady as deferential an air as if she were a duchess, 
instead of the wife of his secretary; who, poor man, was enjoying 
his fruit to all appearance wholly unconscious that he stood in a 
peculiarly false position, as either a dishonourable, or a deceived 
husband." 

^'I am sorry I must leave you," said Sir Henry Riverstock, 
"for I have an engagement, so good bye." 

"A borme fortune , I conclude," was the reply; "for those 

7* 
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are tii« only engagements men attend to in oar times;" and off 
rode Mr. Addington to London, >yhile the baronet galloped briskly 
aHer tite carriage iwhich held the object that had excited so great 
an interest in his breast. 

When some days before Lord Willamere had paid away the 
money to Mr. Wilkinson., the horse-dealer, and secured the 
horses , agreeing to give an increased yearly stipend for their hire 
on job , in consideration of the great price that person alleged he 
had given for them , he rode away in a different direction from 
that which he had originally intended taking. It was now useless, 
he felt, to see Mr. Spellerman , as he had no longer the money to 
give him to liberate my father. "Well , after all, a few days more 
or less incarceration can't be of mvdi consequence to him," 
thou^t the peer, ^'a lockHip house is , I understand, no very bad 
place — a sort of teady-fumished lodging, as I have heard, only 
different from others, inasmuch as the lodger is not permitted to 
leave it until the proprietor is quite satisfied that there is no de- 
tainer remaining there against him. Heaven be praised, I have 
no personal experience of those sort of places ! Glorious privilege 
of the peerage ! which keeps us , the porcelain of human clay, 
safe from such contamination. Yes , I dare say Stratford has his 
contorts around him ; his beautihil wife by his side ! Who would 
not submit to a prison to secure a tHe-or-tite with such a crea- 
ture? He is not much to be pitied with such a companion. Yet 
husbands are such strange dogs, especially after a year of mar- 
riage, that a prison might seem to a begedict no less gloomy with 
a wife than without one. 1 11 certainly relieve poor Stratford the 
moment I receive the money from Mr. Humphry, and that must 
be in a few days. En uttmdant^ I witi think no more of bim, 
which will be mdcl^ the wisest plan, for boring myself about his 
imprisonment can do him no good, and would only put me into 
the blue devils. I certainly am a devilish kind-hearted fellow in 
the main, for I have had do fewer than a dozen disagreeable 
twinges of conscience since poor Stratford was arrested on my 
account; and if I had not so much philosophy as I possess, I 
should really have been as gloomy as a gamester on awaking in the 
morning , a£itt he has lost his last guinea. Yes , philosophy is a 
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manrellously ^ood tibiag in such emergencies. It consoles as 
wonderfully in the misfortunes that befall our friends. It is a pity 
it is not so saccessful in those that assail ourselves." 

An organ, played by an Italian boy, at that moment struck 
up a merry tuna, and this incident, so trifling in itself, gave an 
entire change to the thoughts of Lord Willamere. Strange power 
of oQUsic, to abstract us from the actual present, and transport 
08 to other scenes ! The tune was a favourite one with the Duchess 
ofRosehempton, and Willamere had, during the heyday of his 
pasfiioo for that lovely, but erring woman, oflon danced with her 
to its measure. A vision of her sparkling eyes and sweet smile 
at such momeiits flashed on his mamory , and he bethought him 
of his past triumphs, when, envied by half the men who helped 
to fill the gilded salom de bal in the great houses in London , he 
led the lovely duchess, sparkling in diamonds, and **the ob- 
served of all observers,'^ through the mazy dance. There had 
been more of sentiment in Willamere's unhallowed liaison with 
the Doehess , than in any other of his numerous bonne fortunes. 
The reason was, that she was not as lightly won as his other con- 
^esls. Poof woman ! Nature meant her to be something better 
than a «ere leader of the ton; one of those heartless, soulless 
butterflies, who bask in the sunshine of fashion, and waste their 
lives in its frivolous pursuilis and pleasures. 

Left an orphan white yet in infancy, she bad, unhappily, no 
watchful mother to instill precepts of religion and morality into 
her mind, to watch over her youth, and to guide her through the 
peHls that beset the path of the young and fair. She had no father 
or bf«ther to shieUl her from the advances of the worthless or de- 
signing* Of to warn her ere she irrevocably bestowed her hand on 
one undeserving the boon. Left to the guardianship of a distant 
f eUtion , who thought he w«9 conscientiously fulfilling th& charge 
oonsigufd to him, when he engaged a governess, strongly recom- 
meiided by a lady of high rank, to preside over the instruction of 
his fair ward, and duly attended to the care of her large fortune, 
the Lady Adelaide St. John grew iqt to be as accomptUshed woman. 
SItt was an admirable muskian; drew in a mastetly style ; danced 
aUnaal too well for a lady* as many matrons with daughters les? 
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skilled 10 the science of Terpsichore , and the said daughters 
themselves , averred ; rode like an amazon ; walked like a Diana ; 
and was so naturally graceful , that her every movement enhanced 
the rare beauty of her face and figure. But while no pains nor 
expense were spared in perfecting her accomplishments , her mo- 
ral training had been wholly neglected. With warm feelings, a 
kind heart, and its too frequent ac6ompaniment, a quick temper, 
she was never taught to regulate the first, nor to control the latter. 
She would melt with pity over a tale of distress, yet the next mo- 
ment inflict pain by some ebullition of anger occasioned by a triOe. 
She wished all around her to be happy, would have willingly made 
any sacrifice to accomplish this, was incapable of any malice , but 
expected , ss a right, that she herself was to be also exempt from 
the ills to which human flesh are heirs. She was impatient under 
the trials that await even the most favoured of Fortune's pets, and 
resented as a personal injury any conire temps that militated 
against her schemes of pleasure. There was so much goodness in 
her nature, that a skilful hand might have easily eradicated the 
weeds that had sprung up in the too rich soil; but unfortunately 
Madame de Tremonville was the last person in the world to dis- 
cover their roots , or, even had she marked them , to pluck them 
out. The warmth of her pupil's feelings she cherished, rather 
than attempted to regulate. Her kindness of heart she loved , nay, 
almost idolized her for, because innumerable and gratifying 
proofs of it were continually evinced towards herself; and her 
quickness of temper was tolerated , if not encouraged , as demon- 
strative of genius, which Madame de Tremonville declared was 
always accompanied by a certain vivacity of temper, as is exem- 
plified by the itxm ^^ genus irritabile ^*^ always applied to clever 
persons. 

Married while yet little more than a child, the duke, though 
tenderly attached to her, was so wholly engrossed by politics as to 
bave little time to devote to his beautiful and inexperienced wife, 
who , left without a guide to advise , or a friend to guard her, soon 
became engulphed in the vortex of fashion. 

Such was the woman who had fallen a prey to the artful and 
practised seducer. Lord Willamere; and who, haunted by the 
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remorse which neyer fails, sooner or later, to follow unhallowed 
lUttsonSy now wept in anguish ber lapse trom virtae, and the in- 
gratitude of him who, having been * Moved, not wisely bm too 
well /''^ had lared her from it. Fierce was the war which love» 
pride, and remorse waged in ber tortored breast, even while yet 
her seducer, nnsated by possession, proved by his unremitting 
attention , the passion he felt for her. Every hour of his absence 
found her wretched. She trembled before the unsuspecting hus- 
band, whose honour she had betrayed in forfeiting her own. 
Every word of kindness from him seemed like a dagger plunged 
into ber heart, and made her feel ready to fall at his feet, avow 
her guilt, and draw on her head all its humiliating, its fearful 
consequences. Her depression of spirits , her altered looks , the 
traces oTtears so often visible on her pale cheeks, alarmed, and 
eicited a fresh interest in her fond husband , every proof of which 
inflicted agony on the wretched woman. She hardly dared to 
meet his glance , and fancied that even indifferent spectators could 
read on her brow* the stamp of shame. She trembled before her 
servants; for they, as she rightly imagined, must have formed 
their own conclusions on the frequency of Lord Willamere's visits, 
and of ber interviews with him in Kensington Gardens. Such had 
been the state of her feelings for some time, when her lover, who 
had been of late so remiss in his attentions as to alarm her pride, 
and wound her afTection , surprised her by a visit. The vision his 
memory had conjured up , by the aid of the tune played by the 
organ in the street, had induced this tardy visit. He cheated 
himself into the expectation of finding her radiant in beauty as 
before tears of repentance had stained her cheeks , and dimmed 
the lustre of her eyes , and he fancied that, after a few reproaches, 
uttered more in sorrow than in anger, she would accept the false- 
hoods he meant to urge in extenuation of his neglect. But her 
changed aspect, her impaired beauty, and evidently destroyed 
health, which might have awakened pity in the sternest breast, 
excited only anger in his callous one. He reproached, instead of 
attempting to soothe her. Asked how she could hope that after 
having committed the suicide of her own beadty , she could retain 
the heart it had enthralled, and whether any lover could give up 
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bifl Ume to one who waa always steeped id teen. TIm indlgMle&B 
oC the duehess was for some time too greal for words — to be 
tauQied by ^im wbp had plqoged her into, guilt aad shame, who 
had steeped her nightly pillow, to which sleep was now a atraoger. 
Id tears , was not to he borne. ' ' Begone /' said she, vben words 
foqnd utterance ; *' never again presume to appear befoB^ me. I 
loathe myself for having stooped to love one so heartless^ so wortb- 
less ; aad my turpitude is increased tonfold in my own eyes* by Ihe 
discovery that you have no one <iuality to extenuate my crime." 

Angered beyond the power of gentlemanly forbearance. Lord 
Willamere arose to depart. *' Remember/' said be spitefully, 
''that when your ill-humour has ceased, you may find that I am 
not to be recalled," and he left the room. 

Great was the regret next. day , when ihe sudden deaUi of the 
young and beautiful Duchess of |ti»sehampton was announced. 
Her grace had complained of indisposition when she went to dress 
foe dinner; grew worse, and found herself uniblQ to leave ber 
chamber, ^be refused to pern^it a physician to be sent, for, and 
was found a corse next morning when her femtae de nhdxmbre en- 
tered her room. An eeopty bottle, marked ''Laudanum," dis- 
eoieted by hei bed^-side, revealed the eause of her death. She bad 
of late become compelled to have recourse to it to procure aleep, 
aad, urged to desperation , had in a momeftt of phrensy svalloyed 
its contents. 

Het husband mourned her long and deeply; and» ignerani of 
her sin and its results, believed that the over-dose which pvodueed 
bev death had been taken through mistake. Young, beaatifol, 
blessed wiih rank, wealth, and so fondly beloved by bim, he 
eonU not imagine a cause for her committing suicide. No , she 
must have taken the deadly potion without being aware of its 
strength, and he must ever regret her loss. There were, how- 
ever, some who but too well guessed the truth. One was the 
femme de okambrey who saw her, pale as marble, and deluged 
in tears , enter with unsteady steps ber dressing-room , a few mi- 
nutes after Lord WiMamere had left the house. SJU narked the 
look of utter despair which revealed what was passing in the 
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im^D be«n of ber mistress, wbeD the diuhess desired to b& left 
alone Uiat fatal night; and so impressed was she by a dread of 
some inpendiog catastrophe , that, had the duke been at home, 
she would haTe confessed her fears that it was not safe to have the 
duchess left alone. Unfortqoately , the duke was at the House of 
Lords 9 and returned not until all was over. Although the suspi- 
cioQ tbfl^ a guilty attachment eiisted between their lady and Lord 
Willamer« bad long been eicited in the mipds of the sprvants, 
such was the good-will her gentleness and goodness had created 
in their breasts, and so strong was the respect they entertained for 
the duke , that no whisper ever betrayed the secret. The/^mme 
de chambre, who bad for some time marked the unbappiness of 
the ducbess, and surnused the cause, would have died sooner 
than breathe a word that could darken her fame, or lead the be- 
trayed and bereaved husband to siwpect , tiiat the wife whose sud- 
den death he so deeply deplored , had beeu unworthy of his affec- 
tion. It was remarked that whenever by chanoe Lord Willamere's 
name was mentioned in her presence, she would turii deadly pale, 
and a shudder would pass over her frame; but when questioned 
why this occurred > she would give some eicuae , and cbaQge the 
subject. The sudden death of the duchess greatly shocked Lord 
WiUamere. He had anijeipated oe sueh tragkal <»tastrophe , and 
Sm some time it affected bis spirits, and ha bllME»ed bimself for bis 
uukjodoess at their last interview. Bui after a £iw monlAts she was 
^huught of no more, save wben a street organ happened to play her 
favQUfMe m, and then he would turn pate and sif^. The i\ak% 
however, like all other ones, beoame old-fashioned, and ceased 
te be l^yed by the organs, so be was released from this last re* 
mtudex of her whose peaee be bad destceycfd, and wbum he bad 
driven to aelf*destrueti^« 

CHAPTER XII. 

Wu left Sir HeutyRivefstotck foUftwiug lh« eactisge^ Oiat ee»^ 
Uined Mr. and Birs. Stratford. Ke bad the ta^t anddeeeney not 
te oe«e so oeajr 14 aa te be seen b^ its ooenpaiK»; and aa be ob- 
served it step* in from, of the garden-gale of a smaU tauA neat cot^ 
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tage, into whieh the invalid was assisted by his wife and a female 
servant, he stopped his horse until they had time to pass into the 
honse, and then, having noted the locality, he retraced his route 
to the Park. The intelligence of the supposed frailty of the fair ob- 
ject of his pursuit, conveyed by Hr. Addington , only served to 
encourage the evil designs excited by her beauty in the mind of the 
Khertine baronet. Why might not he seek to please , and win her 
smiles, as well as Lord Willamere had done? Was he not as 
good-looking, much younger, and richer than his lordship? and 
why therefore not aspire to the same success? So reasoned Sir 
Henry Riverstock, as he slowly rode back to the park, his thoughts 
occupied by the lovely woman he had seen, and bent on leaving no 
effort untried to gain her favour. This incipient passion did not, 
however , deter him from examining every pretty woman he saw in 
the Park, as if each not personally known to him were an attain- 
able object; or in fact, asifthe women were, like horses exposed 
in a dealers yard , led forth to be exhibited to the highest bidder. 

^^She is handsomer, a thousand times handsomer than any of 
them ," said he to himself. '* What a lucky fellow Willamere was 
to have won her, and in the meridian ofher beauty too, before she 
had become so pale and delicate as at present. But this paleness 
and delicacy will subside when she comes to be no longer con- 
stantly immured with that sickly husband of hers. The being shut 
up with such an unhealthy fellow is enough to make any woman 
look ill. It is like renewing the old story of Af ezentius , chaining 
the living to the dead , to have such fine a creature tied to that poor 
faded shrunken skeleton , who has scarcely a breath of life left in 
his body. I 'II write to her at once. Or, let me see » shall I wait 
a little? Her husband can't last long, and women's hearts are said 
to be peculiarly softened during the first days of widowhood." 

Thus reflected the sensual and libertine Sir Henry Riverstock, 
to whom a doubt of the truth of the statement of Mr. Addington 
never occurred. Indeed, he seldom questioned any scandalous 
story, for, judging of the mass of mankind by self, he was prone 
to give credence ta every evil that could be imputed to it. 

It is long since we left Mr. and Mrs^ Stratford entering the 
abode near Brompton, provided for them by their kind and con- 
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siderate friend , Hr. Hanvers. In it they found every comfort that 
an invalid coold reqaire, and both husband and wife, as they 
looked around on the neat and cheerful rooms, and into the garden, 
gay with flowers, and enlivened by the carols of innumerable 
birds, mentally blessed him to whom they owed so much. 

"The pure air and quiet of this sweet place, will, with the 
blessing of God , restore you," said the doting wife, as she looked 
fondly and anxiously at the pale face and sunken eyes of her 
hnsbaod. 

He shook his head sorrowfully, but spoke not, and turned 
away to hide his emotion. Oh ! what a pang shot through his wife's 
heart at that moment, as his conviction of the utter hopelessness 
of his case was revealed to her by his silence , and the emotion he 
tried to conceal. She struggled to master her feelings and assume 
acalm.demeanour, while her heart was torn by grief and dread; 
but a tremulous movement of her lips , and an increased paleness 
of her face, betrayed what she felt. 

Day after day, did she examine with the watchful eyes of love, 
the altered aspect of her husband. The pure air and quiet, on 
which she had so much counted for effecting a beneficial change in 
his state , had failed to produce the desif ed end , and each hour 
saw him become more deathly pallid , more emaciated , and more 
languid than before ; while a cough that shook his feeble frame, 
but too well proclaimed that consumption , that most terrible of 
maladies, was making rapid strides in its destructive progress to 
end his life. He would lay for hours dozing on a sofa in the 
ehamber, so death-like, that his labouring breath alone proved 
he was still a denizen of earth, and his wife would fix her eyes on 
that pale brow,* and those sharply chiselled features which the 
finger of approaching D<$ath had already touched , as if to imprint 
them on her memory , while tears, bitter, burning tears, would 
chase each other down her cheeks. 

Often would the pallid sleeper murmur her name in a tone of 
such deep tenderness , as to thrill through her heart , while heavy 
sighs heaved his breast , and proved that even in slumber, he was 
haunted by the thought of their coming sefraration. At such 
moments she would look from the sleeping father to his slumber- 
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iQg child. The ooe with the pallor of death on his brow , marking 
bow fleetly the sands of life were ebbing, and the other rosy, 
plump, and dimpled, smiling in its dreams, unconscious of the 
state of the authors of its being, and of the fate Impending over 
them. 

*' Could I but preserve him, even thus," Mrs. Stratford would 
say, as she gazed on her husband, *' i would be content. To watch 
over him as now ; to guard his slumbers from interruption; to 
minister to his wants ; — oh ! it would be happiness ! But to know 
that the dear face I am now looking on will soon be hidden from 
my eyes for ever , that, shut from the light of day in the dark and 
narrow grave, the worms will prey on it, and decay deface those 
fair lineaments, — O God ! O God ! the bitterness of death is in 
such thoughts, and reason staggers beneath a. load of anguish too 
heavy to be borne. Would to heaven that our helpless child and I 
were summoned to accompany my husband to the grave ! Pardon 
me , merciful Father , if weak and sinful^ I shrink from tbe cup 
of bitterness #Aom hast willed I should drink to the very dregs. 
Have mercy on me, and take me and the child that thou hast .given 
me hence, for I have not courage to live after the gr^ave shall have 
closed over my husband." 

How mournful and tender were the comAiunings of the dying 
husband and doting wife , during the days that intervened between 
their earthly separation. How did he, full of faith in the divine 
mercy of bis heavenly father, endeavour to reconcile her to the 
inevitahle blow that would leave her a lonely niourner on earth, 
ind a dependant on the kindness of Mr. Manvers. But thoogh the 
ffeious resignation of the Christian wa9 exerted to chasten the grief 
of the fond hn^and and father, it could not atWays subdue the 
anguish with which he contemplated a separation tfom those so 
dear to hkn. He woul^, when he believed himself unobserved, 
gaze on his wife and child until tears blinded him , and he would 
turn his face away |o conceal his emotion, lesl H mighl iajlici a 
fre$h pang en the tender nurse who seldoBft left his piUow. 

One day, when the weather was more than usu^y aajtry , and 
that its enervating effect made itself felt by an increased laogaor 
and exhaustion of his debilitated frame , his wife , while wing a 
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fan 10 eool his fewred brow , said she loaged for the fresh breeies 
of autamn to bring restored health to him. 

*'Aias! dearest, health «riU nefermore visit me /' replied he. 
**€%eBt Dot yourself, my Emily, with illasive hopes. I shall 
leave you before the first autamnai breeze sweeps the leaves from 
those trees we both daily look on." 

''SayDot, oh! say Dot so, William/' aod the speaker arose 
aad pressed him in her arms , as if to preserve him from the grasp 
of the destroyer ]>ealh , while a torrent of tears bathed her cheeks. 
*'You will yet recover. The Almighty will take pity oD me, and 
knowing my weakness will not try me beyond my strength of en> 
dorsDce. O^ ! William , I coald not part from you , 1 coald not 
se« yoa die ! " aod the frame of the wretebed wife shook in agony* 
Never f»reviously had she dared to contemplate the terrible result 
of the flialady that she saw day by day making such fearful iDroads 
on the life of her husband. That be was in danger , in imminent 
dai^er, she coold not conceal from herself, though, with the 
dehosTOO peculiar to love in such cases, she refused to believe the 
possibility of the calamity which menaced her. It was too dread- 
ful to be supported, even in thought; and if for a momenit it 
suggested itself ^ her terrified imaginatkna shrunk firote ft , and, 
with a shudder, she would say, ''Oh! no; God is too good. He^ 
who knows the secrets of all hearts , and the weakness of his poor 
sinful children , knows that such a blow would indeed overwhelm 
roe , and leave my poor child doubly an orphan." 

Rot DOW to hear from his own lips a confirmation of fears too 
terrible to be admitted , even in thought, struck her to the heart, 
tod sounded a funeral knell to departed hope. No longer could 
she cheat bers€#f, or shut h^r eyes to the dreadful truth; and 
with this coDvietiOD came a stunning sense of despair and desola- 
tion , that almost deprived her of the power to Quell the demon-- 
strations of her agony, which i^e felt must inflict such pain on 
her husband. 

**I feared this, my poor Emily/' said he, *'and have long 
wished , but had not courage , to prepare you for what is inevi- 
table. Remember that we part not for ever, that life soon 
passes, thai you will follow me, and that we shall , through the 
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mercy of oar blessed Redeemer, be hereafter rennited where no 

more partings are." 

How eagerly did her ears drink in the sounds of that dear 
TOice, soon to be hushed in the silence of death! Was it indeed 
possible that his days were numbered? that soon the dark grave 
would hide from her view that dear face , now beaming on her 
with unutterable love? She could not speak. Every attempt to 
pronounce even a single word brought on a sense of suffoca- 
tion that threatened to overpower her. So , mute and motion- 
less, save by the quick rising of her agitated breast, she re- 
mained plunged in grief. 

Oh ! how overwhelming is the first conviction that the object 
dearest to us on earth is about to be snatched from us forever! 
How do we gaze on those features that must soon be shut out 
from our sight , how listen to those accents that never uttered an 
unkind word, and which will soon meet our ears no more ! The 
deep emotion of her husband had so exhausted his weak frame 
that he sank into a gentle sleep , during which his unhappy wife 
found a momentary relief in tears. They flowed long and silently. 
She suffered no sob to escape from her oppressed heart, nor did 
her tearful eyes turn from the pale and attenuated face before her; 
which , save for the motion produced by his quick respiration, 
might have been mistaken for that of the dead. The door of 
the chamber opened, and the female servant who waited on 
Mrs. Stratford entered with a letter addressed to her. *^ It was 
brought by a groom , Ma'am ," whispered she , '' who said he 
would call to-morrow for an answer." Having made a sign to her 
not to disturb the sleeper, Mrs. Stratford put the letter into her 
pocket without bestowing a thought on whom it might come from, 
nor did it occur to her memory again until the next day, when the 
maid came to inform her that the servant who had brought the 
letter the previous day, had called, and was waiting for an 
answer. 

*' What letter, dearest?" asked her husband. 

*^I had totally forgotten it," replied his wife, drawing it 
from her pocket with its seal unbroken. 

''I thought we had been forgotten by all, except onr kind 
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friend , Mr. Manvers," observed Mr. Stratford , as he looked at his 
wife, who opened the letter with an iodifference and carelessness 
that betokened how lillle interest it occasioned ; but soon her 
aspect changed — her pale cheek became crimsoned, her eyes 
darted glances of anger and indignation^ and in a voice tre- 
fflolous with emotion, she told the servant that there was no 
answer. 

** Something in that letter has moved, has agitated you, 
Emily. Is it as I suspect? Has that unprincipled man, Lord 
Willamere, whom I saw in Piccadilly the day we were coming 
here, discovered our abode, and again renewed his insults?" 

The face of the speaker, previously pale as death , was now 
flushed by indignation , and his hand trembled as he held it forth 
for the letter. 

''It is not from that bad man, my dear William, I assure 
you it is not." 

**Then why did its perusal agitate and distress you, my own 
Emily?" 

''The least thing agitates me of late ," replied Mrs. Stratford, 
endeavouring to assume a careless air, though trembling lest 
her husband should insist upon seeing the letter , which would, 
she was well aware, excite emotions most injurious in his 
weak state. 

"Let me read it, Emily?" and he held out his hand eagerly 
for the letter. 

"Do not read it, dear William. Oblige me by not insisting 
on it." 

" We have too short a time to be together, my poor love, for 
me to forego one of the dear privileges you accorded me when 
yon blessed me with your hand, that of having no secrets 
between us." 

"But this odious letter will only vex you. I know not its vile 
writer, and why should we bestow a single thought on him 
or it?" 

"I will see it, Emily!" and the sick man, with an impa- 
tience very unusual in him , and which was probably the effect of 
the fever preying on his exhausted frame, motioned to have the 
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letter giveD to bim. Fetring tii«t a eoBtiniied opposHieii to lite 
wishes mightfoeasiDjorionsMa^^enisaloftheliateriefhille, hte 
wife resigoed it to his trenbling band, ber own as ircdMiloas; 
but scarcely bad his eyes glaneed over the flrstfew Imes , ere bis 
face became suffnsedmth the red l>lasb of iroonded f^ride and in^ 
digDatioo , evoD to bis very temples , and he sank back exbaast«d, 
and gasping for breath , on bis pillow. A violent parocy«tti «f 
eotigbing rapidly enSaed , whieh terribly shook bis frame , and 
was foUowed by an ensanguined stream , whith gushed from bis 
month, threatening immediate death by saffooalion. Tbo criifs 
of his distracted wife brongbt a servant to ber aid. A raessengtr 
was dispatchc^d for the neit medical 4ftan , who Was soon in atten- 
dance , and who tried , but , alas ! in vaAn , to stay the ebbing tide 
of life , for ere an hour had elapsed , he had ceased to breathe. No 
tears , no groan , marked the bereaved wife's sense of the calamity 
that had befallen her. Pale, and motionless as a statue, with ber 
eyes fixed on the face of the departed, and his lifeless hand still 
clasped convulsively in hers, she seemed unconscious that he was 
indeed gone for ever , and heedless of the reiterated recfuests of 
the doctor and the servant, that she should retire to anotber room. 
But when with a gentle force they endeavoured to remove ber 
from the spot, she resisted their efforts with an unnattiral strength 
for so slight a frame, and breaking from their arms, she threw 
hefseK on the body of her husband, and claspiog it wildly to her 
breast, fell into strong convulsions. Though accnstomied to 
such trying scenes of grief , the overwhelming agony be here wit- 
nessed made a deep impression on Mr. Dawkius, the surgeon, 
and be used every effort that his skill and experience could 
suggest, to afford relief to bis patient. But the fiat bad gone 
forth , and human skill was. vain. At the expiration of three days 
she ceased to suffer , and her pure and spotless soul fled to join 
that of the husband she bad so fondly , truly Itfved , leaving their 
helpless child as a mournful legacy to fibt pity Of Iftr. Mawers, 
the only sincere friend its unhappy parents had ever known. He 
was faithftil to the trust, and having attended their cold remains 
to a neighbouring cemetery with every observance of respeict, and 
seen them interred fai one grave , he took the orphan to bis boose, 
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where, provided wilh all comfort , she was tended with as mueh- 
care as if she had been his own child. When old enough to r^-^' 
eeive toition she was-aeot to an excellent school, it being the 
intention of her benefactor that she should be brought up as a 
governess. 

To render her fit for this situation , no expence was saved , and 
during the j^ars that intervened ere she was deemed sufficiently, 
accomplished to instruct others, she continued to have every 
kindness lavished on her by her generous friend and his family. 
When arrived at an age to comprehend her position , (I trust my 
readers will permit me to avoid the egotistical /, and write of my- 
self as if I wrote of another,) Mr. Manvers revealed to her the par- 
ticulars of the sad story, and premature deaths of her parents. 
He painted in bright and unfading colours, the virtues and mis- 
fortunes of the amiable and ill-fated pair. He loved to dwell on 
every detail connected with them , that brought forth more stri- 
kingly their virtues and noble qualities ; and while doing so, the 
history of their wrongs , all of which were well known to him , was 
exposed to her. The heartlessness , and utter selfishness of those 
among whom the destiny of her father had been cast, filled her 
mind with disgust and dread, but it also strengthened and steeled 
it against the illusions to which youth is prone. 

At an age when young girls see Only the bright side of life,, 
she was impressed with a conviction that the heirs of poverty are 
born to endure many and heavy ftials; and that fortitude and re- 
signation , which can alone enable them to support such evils, 
must be assiduously cultivated, as a spirit qf discontent and re- 
pining will but increase the sense of them. 

The same fatal disease that had snatched away the wife of Mr. 
Manvers, deprived him of his children ,' when they had become 
old enough to be his friends , as well as companions^ It was on 
these trying occasions that the orphan Nhe had protected was 
enabled, to prove most strongly her gratitude and devotion. She 
nursed the sick with unwearying attention and tenderness, and 
soothed the bereaved father when his offspring were taken from 
him, with. an assiduity which, if it could not heal the deep wounds 

Memoirs of a Femme de Chatnbre, % 
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illti4l0d:Q»lMSiiieao8r Mrv«d abiMflM* wM^^^ kisuieiiH ofetWt 



FdHiiQe» tta«t bikidgodtesi^ wfaoMttM to Mig^iiafen^* 
c«tiQ9<thoa»k«9l able t* resist hesxhaflBv aBd9«h«>bad)sei«tenif 
DrowDcd on her parents, had reserved some of her aifMi»«tO! 
piierce the orph«ti they had left behind, andihatrloo.isbeaber'Mily 
Driend., the worthy Mr, Manvers, was on the.ppiat.oiseoariAg^lo 
lier a provision, that would have precluded her from ever exr 
periencing the ills that wait on poverty. Having. amassed a lacgp. 
fortune, and no longer blessed with those dear objectsi for wboi» 
he had laboured to acquire it, he determined on bequealbing^it i» 
her whom he had befriended. His only near relf Mve ^asi a sislef , 
whose character and conduct were so dissimilar to his^wn , .as^.to 
have produced a long and serious estrangement befcwKen iheo^b 
Her extravagance had often involved her in difficulties « fraia.the 
consequences of which he had several times extricaAed has, at ibe 
cost of heavy pecuniary sacrifices, but his kindness, had fiiled^ 
make a proper impression oa her, caUous heart* He ba^ldisr 
covered her ingratitude., and although determined to makdapi;o«r 
vision that would secure, her fromvwant.whenheshonld he^gua 
more, he, in the. warmth of his generous afiectiou, thoniglit his 
wealth could nowhere be so well bestowed as on the youug,,gj^i 
whose attention to his lost ofispring , and devotion to himself, had 
won his regard. He had immediately after the death of her 
parents added a codicil to his will, bequeathing the sum of two 
theusaad pounds to her. He now determined to destroy this wiU, 
and to replace it by another; but the very day he had consigned it 
to the flames , and gone ta his solicitor to give him instruction^ to 
prepare another, he found that gentleman had been called hito the 
co«itiry/aB4.iraajioteipeetedtoreliiiiiforseme:day»^ '^Lehme 
hnow.wheft he> arditfti" 8aidiMi.Man«enito.tfae)cfofk, *«fovI 
have haahiess of sbme importanoe toi oenanlt^liMi ml^" ami he 
walhedawty feomXinoebi's Imi , his mindfilledhy thiithpttght'of 
fleeuring. his laiige forluoe lo: the peiasA he mast legardcd. . Ihat 
eveuiug he made uotas oCinstnictioa fos thaidisawingjof Ua^will^ io 
whioh an anuuity of two hundred a yeaewas lothehe^iieathadae 
his sister; half that sum to his wocthyhoosekeepeffy a coBridet** 
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M» pvovteimi to hh co0fidefllfal<«l«tt, aad! 4onili«Hkto attlliB 
oOter cteHLS and dotfMtlcs whostrstTvlees taadQHtMM HMnrtoiilg' 
esUfeoK TotiieoiptiaiiiwastiMremsiDdaroflii^ireiilh'i aniosnt* 
ifl|r toBo 166» a 8ti»lhai8titythoiiBaiid<{M«iid9i ta^fewrlj and^ 
be) MfoMd^ tiro or hl» mosi re^pteied' Mm69 ab eaecotor*. He 
si^ed tbovlieotof pa>peroD'Wtri€ll)he hild>irfitteD thasie ootdsvand 
kavkig'plaeed icon hfy deak'', intcttdlBii taaockitiiptteitiiionittif^ 
retired to Me^owthat iiiKhli^itl^a mted^al^MBl, wHiied'at 
hMdg'taken'6iep» to p« 1atio>ex«(mtioaafi<fifeteDtiODf6rtted^ever 
simm tlie'deMh'«f hi^aecottd'dadgliiew Witi nore^Tkiues than 
faBtotbelotofai08tinen, Mri lliiiiv«r»h«d<oDetlefeet, thafrirav 
a 8(iper9tHioutf'di^ad>eonileeted with diahin§4ili wHL Hethoaght 
that deatti wasf lesi likely to vlditbitenirile' he had'awArnoteBtft- 
mefiUrttfrrangeaient'ofliisaffaflrgj andtbia'we«kne^>, wbiebhe 
hardly ackfiowledged tohiwaeir^bapd lad tiimflrote month to tnoirth 
topoatp(ane' making a D^ one. To vooFfEiertfai^ diaposftion to pro- 
craottoatloir, of ibotFeakned^of ^arhieb bO felt oeoaibla, be bad 
Ukett the' step of commhtlerg'thfe will mad<9dariiig!thelife of hi» 
dafighterr to the flames, and tbe TeryneM iitif bad goneto^ bis 
solieitot'9tohai^e « new one dnwn up in^daeform; Bnltthe truth 
of the proverb, that '*Man proposes, and God dispoaee/' was 
never more exemplified than in his«aMt for'^e never awoke item 
the* steep inio vhieb he feH the night afle» he had writteii bianowa 
relatite to bis iril^; that ealm slnaiber, before- dropping f into 
wkich> bis last thought had been onoofsetf^atiBfhction at haaingv 
as he thought, so well disposed of his honestif aofairedl wealth* 

CHAPTEH Xtn. 

Tntt'n«it>mdrnfaig, about the bona which BIr. Maanrers gane-^ 
raUy'}eflhisehaifiid>fer, his sister erited to seek anintervi^^vidi 
bin, for thoparpoMof soNeifnagpeouiriaryald; ba?fcig, M*^m» 
ber'wont j eteeeded the quarterly stipend he assigned forher a«pw 
poH. She was informed that he badnot yet descended', and wan 
shown into a private room at the badk of his shop > where he was 
in the habit of reeeifftog people on business. She had not re« 
mained more thm aqnarter of an hour thBre, when the shaieks 

8» 
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of the housemaid, who rushed dowa sUirs, strnck her ear, and 
hearing the shocked and grief-stricken wonoan announce to the 
housekeeper that their dear , their good master was no more, she 
hurried up to his chamber, and found her brother a corse ! She 
glanced around ; for even the awful sight before her failed to tcipch. 
her cold and callous heart; and her eyes fell on the paper on the 
desk near his bedside. In a moment she became conscious of its 
importance, and seizing it with the rapidity of lightning, she con- 
veyed it to her pocket before the housekeeper and confidential clerk 
of the deceased could reach the chamber; and then throwing her- 
self on the bed, and clasping the lifeless body in her arms, she so 
well simulated a paroiysm'of despair and anguish, as to excite the 
commiseration of those present, although they had previously felt 
ill-disposed towards her, from knowing the chagrin and trouble 
she had so frequently inflicted on their departed friend and master. 
A surgeon who had been sent for on the first alarm , now arrived, 
and pronounced that life had been for several hours extinct. Mr. 
Vernon , the head clerk, in the presence of the surgeon , placed 
seals on all the desks, drawers, &c., and despatched messengers 
to the two friends who his late emphyer had told him were to be 
his executors. 

Mr. Manvers had informed him some time previously, of his 
intention to bequeath the principal portion of his fortune to the 
orphan. The worthy housekeeper had likewise been told this by 
her master, .so both now regarded the young girl as the heiress to 
his wealth; and, having known and loved her since her infancy, 
they had a satisfaction in her good fortune. 

Mrs. Forsythe , the sister of the deceased, so well enacted her 
rdle, as to impose on all present, and convince them that she was 
a prey to grief. Force was necessary to remove her from the life- 
less body of her brother, and so wholly overwhelmed by grief did 
she appear to be, that the humane and worthy housekeeper pro- 
posed having a bed made for her in an adjoining chamber , she 
having declared , with a frantic vehemepce of tenderness, that she 
would not be denied the sad consolation of remaining near his 
corse until it was to be removed for ever from her sight. 

Having carried her point of remaining on the spot, and watch- 
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iDg that nothing was removed, — for Mrs. Forsythe to her other 
had qnalities united a degree of suspicion rarely found but in those 
who, capable themselves of every turpitude, are prone to attribute 
similar dispositions to* all with whom they come io contact, she 
swallowed a calming potion, prescribed by the surgeon, and being 
left alone to try the efficacy of its eflfect , drew the paper signed by 
her late brother from its concealment, and carefully perused its 
contents. The writing and paper looked so fresh, and the circum- 
stance, too, of its laying on the desk, with the pen still in the 
inkbottle by its side, struck her as proofs that the document in her 
hand had only been indited the previous night, before her brother 
had sought that pillow whence it was decreed by the Almighty 
that be was to rise.no more. She trembled with emotion as the 
possibility that this might be his only testamentary disposition oc- 
curred to her; and a thrill of joy and triumph passed through her 
mind at the thought that it was secure in her possession , and un- 
known to any one else. Oh , if it should prove to be so ! If no 
other will could be found among his papers , or at his solicitor's, 
how might she benefit by having discovered and secreted it ! How 
fortunate was it that she had been urged by want to visit the de- 
ceased that morning ; that she was on the spot at the identical 
time ; bad been the first to enter his chamber , or at least that side 
ofit where his wrfting-desk stood, and had time to hide the im- 
portant paper. Yes , if no will could be found she — she, the 
sister he disliked, the object of his charity, who had come that 
very morning to crave a further eitension of it, ashamed to meet 
his cold glance and reproachful eye at this new proof of her impro- 
vidence ! Tes , she would , in default of a will being found , be- 
come the natural heiress to all his wealth , and his protSffde , Hiss 
Stratford , for whom he Intended to defraud her, his nearest rela- 
tion, his own sister, would be left a dependent on the bounty of 
her whom probably she had been taught to undervalue, if riot to 
despise ! Oh ! there was happiness in the very thought of attaining 
the wealth her heart had long pined for, and of which she had so 
often envied her brother the possession ! She would not, like him, 
toil on to increase the ample store he had amassed. No, she would . 
makeifministertothosegratificationsof which she had but too long 
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he^B 4^riv«d; she woi|idK?ve] in Ihoseiiuiiries andple^swes 
«|i» longed to oDJoy; and Hiew^alUi, n£or 4lie.attiiiiini«nt.oCvhkb 
JiO'had so. Btrietiy attended to bnwaa^'for yioara , and denied lum- 
^f so man; iDdulgenoes, ebe, jes, she whoim heh^dxepreheoded, 
«nd to whom he had doled out a stinted stipend, vo«ild aeap t^ 
benefit of all bis parsimooy m^ indpstry. And the^hearAlesewtinaa 
JHPtted in triumphant anticipaliQo lof ^thofse riiObestshe:liofied>to 

IMit if a former vlH/had notvlieeKi^destveiTed ! Ah ! fherer^as 
Ihe rah ; and she trembled as the ppssihility of this ag«in orossed 
her iniad. .Slie determined that^she would eoatioueto cmatt the 
r6le of a mourning sister, so suocestfully eomneBOnd, exelte the 
good-will and symipalhy of those ground Jber,. .who enle^aMied so 
deep a respect for her departed boalher ; so that iniease- her vonl 
fiBars were realized by 4he eusMinee of a w»ll , ^shein^t, by €qb<»- 
Jiatipg the good opj^ii^a of the legati»9, or legates, derive ;Soiike 
pecuniary advantage from thom. 9kt coAteolled herself suffi- 
ciently to appear iwhplly ah&ait»ed m gfief* and so well did: she play 
ftisr part , that she succeeded in dupiieg the worM^y ^dividuals jviho 
had an opportuqity of witnessing her assunied ehagrki. 

The result ^ soon told . Jio will could ibe fouad. . Selina Stiat- 
Ibrd was left without Any provision ; and Mrs. Forsyihe , the eold, 
jcalculatiag, Midse|6sh^rs.Foi;&ythe, became the Mihedtcess of 
4he large fortune of her brother. 

No soouer was it ascertained thaliMi;s«Foffsythe .was indeed the 
legal inheritress of her brother's fioptuiie, than sjhe thisew if^ ihe 
nMMsk of grief shehad.previoi|$lyaasumed, a^d boldly iSsaeirtedlMr 
rights. She den^iidedraii eiiact account of the possessions tl^l^ bid 
d^y^hed on her, left no drawer or desk nnsearehed, «o<clQ9et«»^ 
jeiplored ; eiLamiqed iovery room, and tevery piece of tfqrnjitwe ^ia 
eaeh , and Ce^Qid wilh delight that the wealth , which was nowber 
owp, far exceeded her meet sapgulne espectatlous. Sihe looked 
with a auspiQion, which, she bad not the delieaey to coueeal,. on the 
head clerk, a manef Abe strictest probity, repieatiedly told him he 
mustranderao eiaetaceouot of bis late master's affairs, >afid4l!k* 
« suited the old hpiMehefiper , tbe tried and fai4bful4iaii^;aat,i«i.aKhoDi 
Mr. Ifaavers had plac^ Imptiibit eoufidenoe, by fMw tal^ 



iritk1lie\hi»«nlidldflrrafigeaieiiu, mud daclariog her Intentloa •€ 
<teigint{'tlie«rlioie system. 

'Hie orphSD h«d'beeo auaaaoiieil fton the ^estaUisbaient lia 
ftlMDSt-street, nvkete^sbe hMd^ilvitngf iMveiiSt tw^We^ears, irc^d«d 
as-tfliparlMnrJiflmrder, to eome Md*i4iit'tk« cold semaias of her 
frfeDd BD'd benefactor , and 'had ntrinH M irttf abode soonaftei* the 
■elMciioly inteHigtoee of bis 4<Atb badreaebed ber. Looked 4»n 
bf 4iM bead elcrb aoi bcnsebeeper as tbe ipefspD^irho ^a» to- iobcirit 
tbeir laie master^s liiiftiiBe , Aef were anitoas tbat isbe sboiild 
nmsiii^itbciboflse , aiDd reoeivediienwitb every dciitoaMratioD<of 
respeeft. Hkef Jcnewi tbaHierj^rtef wa«('beartf^t , aod 4ebply sym- 
pathized in it. Mrs. Forsytbe treated ber irith ci fawnni|p.MiieD4^on 
dmng'tte first twosor three days, t:alcut8ti4ig>tbat,! shedW a ^11 be 
i»iMHl, end that the ovpban Sims itobethe'beiress of ber biother, it 
iraeU . be politiiC to •■. eonciliate ^ber good nil! , in rtheimpe that it 
migbt'Jead to anedditieDto URbateverprovtstwi IkfriMaaTersmight 
bflveiassigiied -for ber. Vhati it woiMd bfe a'Smallronc, she enter- 
tained aoidonbt, end , .eonsequeatiy , she <W8S dtssinteis of profiting 
hfRaay ehangetbatoffered to luoreese^lt. ^Her flattery intis so fill- 
some ai^ «naoeqplabte 'to the or|ihan,-thst It rckietredalitci^ 
i«colleeiioni>f tbebeaefitsTeceii^ed from Xfr^Man^ieffsif and a warm 
senfleiofgnftibMtofoflbeei, to nMbebe^Solemtcl his sister, wbeee 
nieBners»a»Atone'W8re«oidissi«ii1arto^lier!OWn, as to'veoder ber 
sMBitty^anf Ibngi bat agreeabie loiter. 'When, j^owetver, the fact of 
llBS^'dP'oiB](^e iiveiig tiie > beiress to rber ibisolber's: possessteos was 
madd (known, 'HiatHpecsoii seeti changed ibenfnanner tewaddsthe 
/w*etfir^-of ;ber .brotber ; herfnlsome adaiaAiomeesi turned to an 
inMlentiirait9Bim9siiliiDoreiasu|»fifbrtabte ^e Terainded tbe 
poai)igiffi (rflher dependent fnosition, with a eoatseness soebsobUely 
revoltiDg, thatSelioa left the house where she hadiieter preirioasiy 
experien^ anght eave 'In'ttdneBs end affeetteo, eviooed Vfth a 
4elfaMef ibat-«nfavniBed the i^aihieerbeth. 

-fibeinJtBnitdito tfaei establisfaaent in Sleaixe^treet , where sb^ 
bad rtaiied .as eparloonboardker, defermieed to solicit tiie as- 
sislaoee of itbcfMesdames Viatterson to procure her asSloatfon es 
governess. fEbo eba^peie herfvosition bad already beeoniede 
kao*n to tbem, foriMes. Arsythe, with a naUce and iiltlene»of 
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mind pecidiar to her, had wriUen them a letter, stating that the girl 
ivhom her brother had foolishly brought up, and educated as if she 
were a lady , was now left a beggar ; and that she , being sole pos- 
sessor of his wealth, must decline making so bad a use of it, as to 
41II0W any portion to be wasted in paying any arrears due to them. 
It happened unfortunately that a quarter's salary had fallen due 
two days after the death of Mr. Manvers, and as the sum was no 
less a one than fifty pounds , that generous man having , to ensure 
the comfort of his ward, agreed to pay the liberal allowance of 
two hundred per annum for her board and lodging, the intelligence 
conveyed by his sister occasioned no very agreeable surprise in the 
establishmiintin Sloane-street. 

The Ifesdames Patterson were elderly maiden ladies, who, 
after having struggled during the commencement of their career as < 
teachers through many and heavy pecuniary difficulties, found 
themselves , after twenty years employed in tuition , in a state of 
comparative affluence, less the fruit of their industry than the con- 
sequence of the rigid system of economy in which they had perse- 
vered. They demanded large remuneration from their pupils, and 
fed them so frugally , that the children consigned to the tender 
mercies of a poor-house were not more sparingly dieted than the 
young ladies in their establishment. The difference was, the first 
were served on delf, pewter, or tin, on huckaback; the second on 
delicate china or plate , on snowy damask. All breakage by the 
servants was charged in the quarterly accounts to the young ladies, 
nnd though the parents might murmur at the extravagance of such 
eharges, the Hesdames Patterson would not abate one shilling of 
them, saying, that in their establishment they permitted nothing 
but the very best china and glass to be used , and the breakage 
must be paid for. 

THh sum thus mulcted, amounted to no inconsiderable one at 
the close of each year , and the young ladies of the Misses Patter- 
son's establishment were compelled to console themselves for the 
damaged, boheatea, bought at half-price , the adulterated cocoa 
4ind chocolate , the coarse sugar, rancid butter, pale-|>lae milk, 
and stale household bread , supplied for their morning and even- 
ing repasts, by the reehereh6 elegance of the damask, china. 
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plate, aed glass, on which tbey were served. The paucity of the 
dioners, and bad quality of the low-priced viands, the Misses 
Patterson thought were amply atoned for by the irreproachable 
elegance of the dinner service. And even this elegance became a 
source of profit instead of cost to the establishment, for each 
young lady was expected to bring a silver teapot, cream-ewer, 
and sugai^basin, half-^i-dozen silver forks, and spoony, with a 
silver dish, which, on their leaving the school , were to become 
the property of 4he.Mesd|imes Patterson. Thus these ladies, at 
the expiration of a few years , found themselves the owners of an 
extensive assortment of plate, which went on accumulating every 
year, the charges for keeping which in repair were regularly 
entered in the accounts of the pupils. 

It was a subject of general remark and commendation , that 
the young ladies of the Misses Patterson's establishment had 
clearer complexions, and slighter waists , than those of any other; 
and were much less frequently attacked by inflammatory com- 
plaints. With such advantages , what parent could listen to the 
representations of her daughter, on the paucity or quality of her 
food? even if young ladies were prone to make such. But that 
those confided to the Mesdames Patterson were not so disposed^ 
will not surprise our readers, when we add , that few young ladies 
were received by them until they had entered their thirteenth year 
(theirs being what is termed a finishing school) ; a period of life at 
which les dimoUeUes beg^'n to be extremely sensible of the ad- 
vantages of a clear complexion and slight waist , and are willing to 
submit to a spare diet to secure them. To orphans , rich enough 
to pay the large remuneration required, the maiden sisters, when 
their education was finished , oifered a home, as parlour boarders^ 
and among these , Selina Stratford had been placed. She now 
returned , believing (so ignorant was she of the world) that she 
should receive kindness and commiseration ; under her present 
afOiction', from the Misses Patterson. Her reception was a very 
different one to that on which she counted. They listened to her 
with unmoved countenances, although her words were often inter- 
rupted by tears, and when she had concluded, told her that a 
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fctler #«m Mis. Fojr^the had niMle Atm jptrfedlf ««niie af her 

** WMfrwe. roc«iv^y<m tato lU^thome /'Mid theiseaiw • 
1^ Miw«6 P«ltewoQ , '*«e vcte vJm>1&j i^MMitl ihat' yon -were a 
4epe«iiept<w Ahfl fllumtf^^a grocer. We deonirridabMil^ve- 
teiviiH^a pvpil pkraed hj a tperaOB in tet alaliott.af life, taring 
almafs «iade it arvleio «caapt4»Blf jouagladieaaf goad fattily. 
lodaad , tva aarefiUlif^aoiiceaiid Icam anrothar pupils , -aad-^eir 
pareats, tbatrAaifr. Hanvais ^ko iplaead .ya« Imm, awl paid 
]foiur ImIIb, .was no <aUiar4bitt ikti tr ad aaaaap^wfeopwAabiy aawiad 
UMa^Jlliilllfca'artleleaialtfsmde. IBiit4o€ndoiiiaelvtt«aken 
io, dafiraadad, us it m^wt, lontef o«r iost elakns -^yoa are 
aware, Miss Stratford, that ooe'^artar'saalarjIiecMnaitliiea 
•ipeek 'ago , and that taoolhorqaarter has eommaacad , "and* also 
that the rales of. our ^hoase: aie , .that a faarter'aaalice of leaipiag 
aheald ha giiwoy oa the saltfyr^paid to advaaco ••-^ia ftea% loo iMd. 
Jt vias^shamafitf of lir.iMaovers aat tothava-made amngamanls 
ffcatniwahDald ht ipaid, <whaD wadk«i ^ktpaMad aotftrr fromioar 
aataUiahed falesaarlO'raaeiva a fo«ogfpiefaoDiwho<had no otiier 
lacomaieiuialiaD 10 oar Qalioa4haihhis. wTta, ii mu aaoai dlriw^ 
aoaraUe, laeiasisay." 

Mm StMlfacd , ooofaaodad aad ^Mignant at -hearing' aaafa 
^oproaahes ntteiiMl agaiaatiher banafaator , arhaaeiiaaM had aafor 
pMrfioaalT heaQproDoaacedlit thqMeadaaie»PatefaaB?aaa sca a i 
gaoled hy piiliaas^fihiagaaeraai^,lfhara&itf ,AandipiiBCtaatitf, 
ataad; aoiaaad and aUeat. ^refaiot had ibeen iha preaaota , g*»- 
a i aa sly laflin^d , and .thankfally lacoipied , fram Mr. Ifan^waa ita 
rihe MiaaesPatleiisan, of aaaas -of anperiar «aa, iGfeekthaqey, 
:diM Iniita, andawaataieaU, irtth other daiaiiesipaaoliarteida 
aualt, igivea tO'iadaaa*theae atatehandaaaiaarhat teaghiyidaiDee 
10 ahaw (kNWkt and JKiadneaa to iiis ffUgie. Hor ware^ these 
:aa4eait««oaaailJag;:foMhaaarladtoahad aftan deAlafad, Ibatirom 
aoae.of iha friends oripareata af their pnpila faadthei^iraaaired 
auchisaastant and nseftil gifts » aalrom thegnardiaaofTlfiar^rat- 
l»rd; aad>lhair aaiilasaBd indalganee^o her having haaoaMted 
aat in prapaation, shehad , with'the'OODfideace af yomh and In- 
experience, fully calcalated that now, in her hour of need , they 
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iRf«id aiot.ilasert her. She Msn^d on MQg> received .by them 
3«lil|tiiey Qoold bear of a sitMtiea lor her eSfgoverness , io.whieh 
their •recosrameAdMioaooaJd pleeether. Their harsh vords and 
altered (nioD convinced her that sha-hadiheeD^^reaUy ia error «bao 
'ObelHillther hopes oD^o^Hns$aWe)ftfowida(|on as their good-<will; 
iaod 48 Uus eoDifiieiion > fereed iitself (On her mvid tears fiUed/her 
eyes — less the result of selfish regret at the probable conse- 
'qoeBces^o hereelf, 4han/aidi8f(«i!effingiihe^nwoqthiBeBs of those 
ef vhoro rehe Jiad hitherto eojtfvtaiDed a favounaMe ^aioii. The 
first taseons ia 4ie8«hooLof<ad«efsitf'«^ ever <a<^[«ired with pain, 
aad thi84)«iQ.:is ^aJways io paopor^ioato the pMAi^e goodiiess of the 
8Qhol#r. ^ekm ^atfofd Mi hoiw ^difieremly jf Ae iwopid have 
actffd. Hiiekvy^r cipcuffsUoces , taadft^is AOfiscioiMvieas oLa ibetter 
iialpre Jiefa46red iher if^gret iviore ecate, Jier.i»4ig««tioD<niore 
lively. 

'^Vneillgbt up j^. the piMi^es «f probity 4iat igovere this 
hooee, ,9^ ea»Q^,,8|irely ,. help feeling, Miss Stoatfecd, thatitw 
fi^ltfULnma, to hetloeersJ^y onriwispiaced coiv^fiDee ioHr.^IklaB- 
yen," resumed the elder Miss Patterson. '^He.ivas Ubefal In 
hps^aUonMiBee of poehet HM>ney Ao yon; in^d more so than was 
right, 4:^at4erpipg-y4uir A^Mvdent position , ^and hist shameful 
n^leet^i^Bot prAvjjdiQiff for 'you. JP[e4Bede.yoaf resents , too , of 
eonsidei^Ie-i^alne, andyoueannot, purely, have Idly expended 
the»i» Oi» e y,yojtt recelged?" 

**l havf^ 81^11 some by me , JUadam /' r^lcd Selina. 

'^Xhen y^ivillhavie biit little profited by (be instmction 
reeeivf4^enea|h this r,oof , if jfoa eaa<faesit«te a wWMnt ia i^prop- 
priati|ig«iiery shiUipjS yoii possess tewardepjijfing, as far as itgwill 
go , ft»r itbe . quarter due to < us by year late friend. Tour watch, 
trinkets , best clothes , India shawl, and books, will help to defray 
our ecfpownt, .and, although we shall still Jhe lieavy losers , we 
oennot bJae»e you , provided you give up, . as ypuare in cow«on 
hwa^y Jl>oBad to do , all that you possess." 

**¥eS9 this will be oq}y fair; and my sister 4nd I show our 
kind«e88 aqd forbearance to yon , in poinding out how you may 
dear.y^jBiself from debt " observed the junior Miss.Patteison , as- 
sumipgablandair. 
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^*I accede , at once, to your proposal, Madam,", replied Selini, 
** and hope that, in return for my willingness to give up all I pos- 
sess , yon will iiindly use your influence to procure me a situation 
as governess — my sole chance of subsistence , henceforth.*' 

** Certainly, if we should hear of any person wanting a 
governess, we will think of you, but I fear it will not be very 
likely. 

*' People begin to find out that private education , carried on 
beneath the parental roof, is attended with so many disadvantages, 
that they prefer sending their children to establishments like ours. 
A teacher at a school will be the object to which your wishes must 
point, as being the one most attainable ; but bear in mind , the 
salaries given are so small, that it will require the utmostprudence 
and economy on your part, to enable you to clothe yourself with 
the respectability expected in such establishments." 

"Might I be permitted to remain here until some such situa- 
tion offers?" inquired Selina, her cheeks suffused with red, at 
being compelled to make this first appeal to the charity of her 
fellow-creatures. 

The sisters looked at each other,* and then, after a moment's 
pause , the elder replied , that provided Miss Stratford would fulfil 
the duties of a teacher, in return for her board and lodging, they 
would not object to her remaining until something offered for her. 

''But ," added Miss Patterson , '' you must be aware that your 
position here necessarily becomes wholly altered. Tou must leave 
the chamber you have hitherto occupied, and share the room and 
bed of Miss Waterhouse. You must be unremitting in your exer- 
tions to perform your duty, and merit our approval , in return for 
the heavy expense we entail on ourselves in allowing youtoremain 
bere." 

**Tes," said the junior Miss Patterson, **your board and 
lodging will be a serious expense; but our humanity and good- 
nature induce us to sacrifice our own interest for the sake of advan- 
cing yours, and I trust you will know l)ow to estimate the favour. 
Tou can devote your leisure hours in the evening to mending the 
bouse linen, and doing any little plain work my sister or I may have 
occasion for. By the bye, I have just now some under-petticoats to 
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be mafde , which I will' have seat to yoa. Miss Waterhonse is a 
steady industrioos girl , who sever spares her labour , is ready to 
turn a hand to any thing , and never gives trouble to the servants. 
You will do well to follow her example in all things, and, above all, 
in the humility for which she is so conspicuous." 

Selina listened in silence to the sisters, confounded by a sense 
of her own dependent position. She knew not what to do, — had 
00 friend to turn to for counsel or protection , -^ and although she 
was aware that to accept the offer made by the Mesdames Patterson 
wouid be to expose herself to the labour, without the wages of a 
servant, she thought that even this would be better, than to go forth 
alone and unprotected to seek a home and employment to support! 
her in it. She thanked the sisters , and said that for the present 
she would avail herself of their offer. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

^* It is advisable that no time should be lost in transferripg the 
money and articles which we are to have in part payment of the 
sum due to us," observed Miss Patterson , after a short pause and 
a whispering consultation with her sister. *' Mind , I say in part 
payment ; for of course all you possess would go but a very short 
way indeed towards discharging your debt ; and I fully expect that 
when you get a situation, with a -salary attached to it , you will 
appropriate three parts of it to discharging in full the amount due 
tons." 

'*That will be only fair," said the junior sister, ''andMiss 
Stratford cannot object to it." 

Miss Patterson accompanied Selina to her chamber, and stood 
peering into each drawer as it was opened. '*Letmehavethe 
money first 1" exclaimed she, reaching eagerly at the note-case 
and purse which were in a corner of the desk, and clutching them 
in her grasp. ''Are you sure that you have no more elsewhere? — 
None in your pocket?" 

''Only a few shillings, Madam," replied Selina. 

"Let me see." 

The orphan drew a purse from her pocket, and its contents^ 
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atiMiiiililfffto MiwffiteeliolrBirtMii^iiliiliiigir, v«f«t<maMi^<$r 
by Wti^ PMtefiHow , wk« » btvHig^MtHAHied Ute prec^9)^MMi -, iMr» 

pooket, tvlieti 86ttotfYcMcWe^l^say, «<'FtfrddD-fiie, btfl'rM>ttl« 
not like to part witbthai'pttn$^^ It WK#^« gife of ny kittd'ft'littd, 
Mr: JIfMiters/' 

"Oh! yMinay k«ep it, ifyoV setf«ill;ba«fiiyiN$'by'it," attd 
Miss Patterstfttttlirew, ritber tijlBDfaatt4«d1>Mk the eMptjr^ti^e; 
"but your kiiiilfrlMidk aaycvwe pleaded t^eatthftii', wanGMhtfre 
dene better lA leaving yo« somelbHigtokeeiyye^inb^iMbMPe- 
after, than in foolisblf sapplying yon with niw(jpock«tHMNier 
than you' wMted; wbieb> faw indueed a bubit of eitrll1^«Bee 
greatly to be deplored fir a persmi in your depetHklnl«llaallbAv ' 

<<Yoa will oblige me, MadAni', by spfiuriog aH refl^etiioiis en 
the memory of my best friend/' said Selina, and tears filled 
her eyes. 

"You must conquer this irritability, if you intend tothrife 
in this or any othM establishment 70W may enter/' oblserVed Wss 
Pfttterson. ^'Itwillbeagreatfobgtaetetoyofidirtfnghllfe, lean 
assure yo«. Let me see bow nmeb gold theve* is i» thai^other 
pdpse , and whai«otes tbitre are in the pock^b<»«k»" 

She wtdied not for Selina to contft the money , but^id M^bet^ 
self ; and then , having a»eertained that the note-case w«« eMpty, 
she possessed herself of the geld, some seventeen- or eighteen 
soyereigns , and then turned her attention to the wntdreibief.- 

^' You will not require these coloured silk dresses," observed 
she. ** Black , or very dark brown , are the colours meist^ ftult^le 
to a governess. I thought your shawl was better ^ but I GMit is 
only a low-priced one . - Ycfa lately bevgbt seme ' new I&ren ^nd 
stoekfigfl, I have heard ^ thatWAS^apieee of>extravag«a<ce^ htA 
thvy will> sii#i «i0/' and sh«> c«unt«fd over the- said arttdles. 
'* Atethes>e «ll)olll^triAket^9 Suiraly I have «eett you weitf <G«ni€ 
others!" 

''I assure you. Madam, these are all I poss^s*.*^- 

<' Well, but y«a need noficry abettt it, child* Really ^foirmust 
conquer this habit of shedding tears on every ocetftloa^ It will 
never do. Have you n«t anolber gold «haiii , a ftmAHM oneft'- 
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^^lUn^'MdMm^ 0B« I MwayS' irear; ^Meliha» a locket af« 

<*iL;.lilMk> FibtAMi ^iH aimircr quite as wellj aadbe more 
siijiaMft4» your aSierD^^tcmBstaaees ; so- give me the^baitt." 

Widfiui»t6«4y fingers- S^oa 'drew- the ^httih fronvhernecli; 
asdy li«vi»9 nafiasCeiMd -it ttem the k>e1^t^ cottsigiired it to iht 
lwBdaiofaillM<jPatMiisooy whtotben sliameiessly reminded her 
that she ha4 BiOl;tal?ett eff^rrfigv 

«N4! ttiat'riii§'I easnoti iji^ll not, part from'!" exclaimed 
Stliiur^ . to#tnf>«d'b!eyMifd Che pe^wer of farther emiflraiice : ^^ That 
^rasithe'trecMiiig ftAgof^iay matter! " 

Her^irateh^ ivlth-itschiiin'andsealsj was'next'd^miinded^ add 
the whide of tour property , ei^ept two or thi*ee of heriwrst Jjoims, 
and a few other indispensable articles , being deliveredup^ to the 
iaeaii>«iid^aviiHreiei»' w6man who so nnlUHshingiy seized them, 
th^erptiafti wad- left to remove her oowscanty wardrobe t6 the 
miserable attic she was henceforth to share with' the mnch- 
endUftiitgiMSss' W«ieyho«»e« 

N^thingtcoQld be <more cheerl^» thtin thH i^rMdhed chamber* 
Soiiow^thAtSeliMcouMnotslaiidiii^ighf^ save-in its centre, it 
was J^ied by a small window , precisely mfik)ttt of which, a 
s(a«ku>f clUoniies protradf$d ^o closely , as nearly ta intercept the 
l^ty gi^ag^ the room the air of a prison-. Thi-ee iron bars, to 
pcediadii thie possibitity of ingress or egress, strengthened the 
resemUance^ wl»chthepaiieity andqnality of the fiirnitttre was 
not Gtlci^aled to destroy* A deal- tables very misteady on its 
legs ^ stood before the wifidow^ and a cracked 'l6oking-glass of 
smaU dimensions graeed-it. Awretchediooking.bed; with a 
very soiled eoonievpane and^ emrtainsj two ricketty chairs, a 
brobtti.JM0in and jug, and an empty pomatnm-pot, completed 
th««oii|0at0ioftlifi6wreti$hed chamber; and' a few of the robes of 
Slits Wto^b^vse^ suspended on wooden pegs from th^ wall, 
added to the dreariness of its aspect. 

Uteter pMvioi»ly had S*eli^ ascended to this -portion of the 
mansioii'xitf the Misses P^ftletson, or imagined that anght so 
chaeiiess and poverty-stricken could be found beneath a roof' 
iii]tibitcd> by peisons in easy, if not in afSnent circumstances. 
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She shuddered as she contemplated the room, and contrasted it 
with the clean and cheerful one she had hitherto occupied , and 
iowardly prayed that she might not long be doomed to be an in- 
'mate of this dark and dingy attic. She recoiled with a sentiment 
of distaste, she could neither vanquish nor wholly conceal, as 
she looked at the dirty curtains beneath which she was to share 
the bed of Miss Waterhouse , and felt that she would infinitely 
prefer sleeping alone on the boards, to such companionship. 

Miss Patterson, observing her emotion , and justly interpre* 
ting its cause, said, '^You need not be alarmed about the bed. 
It is a very good one, I assure you. Excellent feathers, and a 
good straw paillasse under. I never heard the least complaint of 
it, and Miss Waterhouse has now occupied it for three years, so 
it is well aired." 

Selina made no reply, and Miss Patterson withdrew; leaving 
her to reflect on her altered position, and all the disagreeable 
consequences it entailed. 

A servant, in a few minutes after, announced to her that an 
elderly gentleman wished to see her; and handing her a card, 
she read with satisfaction the name of Mr. Yemon, the senior 
clerk of her late friend Mr. Manvers. She hastened down stairs 
to receive him, and forgetful for the moment ofher altered po- 
sition in the establishment of the Mesdames Patterson, was on 
the point of entering the sitting-room formerly assigned to her use, 
and where she had been in the habit of receiving Mr. Manvers, 
when the servant laid hold of her dress , and said , ^' Miss, Miss, 
you must not go in there any more. Missus told me not to let 
you, now as you are hired as a teacher to help Miss Waterhouse." 

The blood rushed to the brows of the orphan at this address; 
but a moment's reflection taught her that there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in the poverty that exposed her to such annoyances, 
and with a calm demeanour she inquired of the servant where she 
could receive Mr. Vernon? 

''Herein the hall. Miss, if you please, where Miss Water- 
house sees her friends when they call. The old gentleman is 
a-waiting outside the door, as I didn't like to let him stop in the 
hall till I knew whether he really was a friend of yours, there are 
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so many rogues going aboni with false excuses, and there -s 
always a stiwy umbrella or so lying about , which they walk off 
wlth^, if they can lay their hands on nothing else. You see , Miss, 
there 's two or three nice clean chairs here ; so the old gentleman 
and you can sit down and have a bit of Chat; but hush, Miss," 
and here the woman bent close totheear.ofSelina, ^' mind you 
don't speak loud ; for the old 'uns are very 'quisiti^'e , and will be 
trying to listen to what you say. But mum 's the word ; I 'd lose 
my i^ace , if they suspected I put you on your guard/' 

<<Let in the gentleman, if you please," said Selina, and in 
the next moment Mr. Vernon stood before her. 

After a cordial greeting, he turned and said, <^I wish to 
speak to yon, Miss Stratford." 

^'I am sorry I have no room to receive you in," replied Selina, 
'^so our conversation must take place hei'e." 

'^What, so soon!" muttered Mr. Vernon. ^'I did not think 
that you would already, my dear young lady, have experienced 
the effect of altered circumstances. I expected better things from 
the Mesdames Patterson. I came for the purpose of inviting you 
to take up your abode at my humble home for the present. My 
wife will be prdud and happy to receive you ; and be assured that 
whatever our poor house may want m elegance, you shall find 
no deficiency in the cordiality and sincerity of our welcome. 
Since I have seen the effect produced here by our recent affliction, 
I am doubly anxious that you should seek a home with my wife^ 
so let' me implore you to accept at once our invitation, and let me 
conduct you to my house." 

The warmth and kindness with which the invitation was urged, 
and a recollection of the squalid chamber and bed, to be shared 
with Mfss Waterhouse, decided SeHna to accept it. She re- 
quested an inteniew with the Mesdames Patterson, communi- 
cated to them her intention of immediately leaving their estab- 
lishment, and solicited their recommendation to procure her a 
sitdatioo as governess in a private family. 

*<Realiy you must excuse our doing any such thing," replied 
the<s«ikior of the sisters. '^Leaving our house in such a sjidden, 
I may-say, such a mysterious manner, at a moment's notice. 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chamhre, 9 
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.has a Terj strange appearance, to say the least of it. I cannot 
help thinking that you make a very ungrateful return , — yes, a 
very ungrateful return, indeed, for our great kindness in offering 
to maintain you, after the heavy loss we have sustained by you; 
and as you choose to leave our house, and throw yourself on the 
protection of Heaven knows who " 

^'Pardon me, Madam, for interrupting you. I am going to 
the house of one of my oldest friends, of one who has known me 
from my infancy , Mr. Yernon , the senior clerk of my late friend 
Mr. Manvers." 

^' Then you may look to him for a recommendation ; for I re- 
peat, toe shall certainly not permit any reference to be made to 
ns, and we desire to hear or see nothing more of a person who 
has proved so ungrateful." 

Selina hastened to the wretched chamber where her now 
scanty wardrobe had been deposited ; and having had it removed 
down stairs, she entered the hackney-coach which Mr. Vernon 
had called to the door, and accompanied by him, was driven off 
to his house. 

The good man looked surprised, when, in answer to his 
question of whether the small box in the coach contained all her 
property, she told him of the seizure made of all her valuables 
and clothes by the Mesdames Patterson. 

^'Howl rejoice that I have taken you away from such heartless 
and selfish women ! ** said he. ^' My wife blamed me for not ha- 
ving at once requested you, to make a home with us ; but the truth 
is, I expected to the last that Mrs. Forsythe would offer you an 
asylum with her, or at least make some provision for you; and 
seeing the dislike and unjust suspicions she entertained towards 
me, I feared that were we to take you at once to our humble 
abode, it might prejudice her against you, and prevent her ser- 
ving you. As, however, she has declared that she will do nothing 
for you, there is no longer any good to be accomplished by my 
wife and I holding back from proving to you the affection and re- 
spect we entertain. We feel that we cannot better show oiir gra- 
titude to our departed friend and benefactor t^an by endeavouring 
to befcfend one he so truly loved. But here we are at home. 
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~ There 's my wife peepiag over the blind, impatient for our arrival. 
Welcome 9 my dear young lady , welcome/' 

The cordial reception giyen by Mrs. Vernon, who vied with 
ber husband in kindness towards the orphan, was a balm to the 
wound inflicted on her heart by the worldly-minded Mesdames 
Patterson. She was soon installed in possession of a small, but 
neat and cheerfal room, which, with its white dimity bed and 
window curtains, and its simple but useful furniture, appeared 
charming in her eyes after the dreary attic, which she was to have 
shared with Miss Waterhonse, had she remained in the establish^ 
ment at Sioane-street. A homely but comfortable dinner was 
soon after served by a tidy, decent-looking, young woman, and, 
although neither plate , expensive china, damask, nor cut-glass 
decked the board, the plenty and excellence of the viands more 
than compensated for their absence, and the cordiality of the host 
and hostess formed so striking a contrast to the cold formality of 
the Misses Patterson, or the rude manners of Mrs. Forsythe, that 
Selina was soothed and cheered by it. ''Here, my dear young 
lady," said Mr. Vernon after dinner, "is the key of my book- 
case, which contains, if not a large, at least a good selection of 
books, the solace of my leisure hours, which will prevent time 
hanging heavily on your hands, when my wife is occupied with 
her household concerns." 

''I hope Mrs. Vernon will treat me without ceremony, and 
allow me to make myself useful,*' replied Selina. "I can work 
tolerably well at my needle, and will be glad to assist in any plain 
work that may be required." 

"Your society, dear young lady, will amply repay us, without 
your troubling yourself with needle-work. The presence of a 
youthful guest, and, above all, sucbaoneasyou, will be as a 
cordial to our old hearts. It will warm them, and bring back the 
reminiscences of our youth. Often have we wished that the 
Almighty had blessed us with a daughter, and pictured to our- 
selves how she would have cheered our hearth ; for age requires 
the solace of youth.to break in on its sombre thoughts, as nature 
does the sun-beams that disperse the clouds of winter." 
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"Yea/* olMenred the worthy Mrs. Venioiiy ^^ feel Miss 
Stratford's presence will be a comfort to us/' 

After a few days passed in quiet comfort with this excellent 
pair, Selina thought that it behoved her to mike some exertion to 
earn a livelihood for herself, and not sit down in idleness, a de- 
pendant on Mr. and Mrs. Vernon. She expressed her sentiments 
on this point to them, and though they endeavoured to make her 
, feel that her presence beneath their roof, far from being a source 
of expense beyond their means, was a positive pleasure to them, 
they could not conquer her repugnance to continue a tax on their 
hospitality and kindness. They declared that, could they at 
their decease bequeath to h^r the modest competency they now 
enjoyed, they never would have permitted her to seek a home 
elsewhere; but, knowingthatthis was impossible, they having 
some years before invested their all in an annuity for their joint 
lives, they would not listen to the promptings of their own desire 
to retain her, when opportunities might offer for her earning ian 
independence, or making friends more able, though not more 
willing to serve her than themselves. 

''There is still plenty of time, dear child," said Mr. Vernon, 
''to think of procuring you a situation. Why should you be in 
such a hurry to leave us? " 

"How we shall miss you,'* added his wife; "whenever I 
looked on your bright face, I felt as if I beheld a nosegay of 
flowers fresh from the garden. It reminded me of other times, 
when I too was young, just as flowers always do ; and if we con- 
sulted our own happiness, never would we consent to your leaving 
us. But we must not he selfish. We must think of you, and not of 
ourselves, unable as we are , by the way in which we have locked 
up our little fortune, before we diougbtyou would ever stand in 
need of if, to secure you a cjtnpetency when we shall be no mcve." 

Such were the persons whom it was the good fortune #f the 
orphan to be brought in contact with, when she bdieved hevsfeif 
without a friend to whom she could turn for refuge; and deeply 
was their kindness engraved on her heart. Tes , there ate ntany 
still on earth as good and kind, to prove that though the world 
corrupts some, it does not sully fine natures. 
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, CHAPTER XV. 

^^Ho^ anfortaDate it is, my dear," observed Mrs. Yernon, 
<Hhat we hav« no acqnaintanees in a sphere of life that would be 
asefal in obtaining Miss. Stratford a suitable position. With h«> 
talents and aeeomplishments, she might aspire to enter into one 
of the noblest families as a governess; but soeh appointments 
capDot be obtained without recommendations from persons of a 
certain station in life, and I fear a reference to such plain and 
humble individnals as ourselves would not satisfy a great lady." 

<< More *s the pity," observed Mr. Vernon, '<but it can't be 
helped ; we must do what we ean, my dear. I believe the general 
plan is to insert an advertisement in one of the newspapers. We 
will try this scheme, and take oar chance for its success. How 
unfortuoaie that those wojidiyHBinded and selfish women, the 
Misses Patterson, should have behaved so ill at the last, for a 
reference to them, the young lady never having been out before as 
a governess^ would have removed all difficulty." 

'<¥es, it is peculiarly unfortunate," added Mrs. Vernon,' 

tbougMfoUy- 

The advertisement was inserted in a newspaper, and after 
two or three days a letter was addressed to Selina, desiring her 
to call in Grosirenor Square, on the Countess of Almondbury. 

^I wish we knew something of this lady,*' said Mrs. Vernon, 
as she read over for the third time the note from Grosvenor 
Square. *' The address coines from a good quarter ; does it not, 
my dear?" 

^^O yes. ; Grosvenor Square is, to my thinking, for the nobility 
whaA Lombard Street is for bankera — a sort of voucher for their 
respectability. Tiiere are no furnished bouses to be let by the 
season there, as4n other fashionable parts of London. One does 
not see there a house occupied one spring by a duke, and the 
neit by sooie returned nabob or successful speculator. No ; 
GrosvenorSquare is chiefly inhabited by the descendants of those 
who built the maosaons it contains, and a portion of Uie thrift 
•sd pmdence that marked their Ancestors seems >till to prevail 
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ia the establishments there. New quarters of London are soon 
filled by another kind of inhabitants, if not another class , — the 
elder sons of peers, on their marriage, urith limited means, and 
unlimited habits of expense, and bankers, merchants, and bill- 
brokers, from the city, who vie with these scions of nobility in 
the tastefulness of their establishments." 

** Well , I 'm glad , my dear^, that the letter comes from the 
part of the west-end yoalhink most favourably of; nevertheless, I 
should like to know something of the family in which this dear girl 
is likely to be placed." 

** It just strikes roe that I have heard Lady Almondbury well 
spoken of; my lord dealt with my late worthy employer for many 
years , and servants wiU talk of their lords and ladies with great 
freedom when they call to give orders — a practice I have always 
checked as much as possible , but which young and giddy clerks, 
who like gossip , are prone to encourage. Yes , I have heard Lady 
Almondbury spoken of as an eicellent lady, of delicate health. Of 
his lordship I don't remember to have heard much, if anything." 

' * I 'm glad I had a nice new black silk dress, and a pretty cloak 
and bonnet, made for Miss Stratford," observed Mrs. Vernon, 
**for now they will come io quite handy; for those hard-hearted 
women, the Misses Pattersons have left her scarcely anything good 
to wear." 

''We must fit her out with a neat stock of clothes, my dear, 
that she may appear respectably in whatever family she enters — 
Tou 11 attend to this." 

'' Certainly, and with great pleasure." 

The next day Selina , accompanied by Mrs. Yernon , went to 
Lady Almondbury's, in Grosvenor Square. They left the hired 
vehicle, in which they had come, before they reached the door, 
and then , with a timidity which neither could vanquish , they ap- 
proached and knocked at the door. The porter, a grey-headed and 
portly man, with a rubicund face and swelled ankles, admitted 
them into the hall , and, having rung a bell , sent up by the foot- 
man who answered it , the note handed him by Mrs. Yernon. The 
porter eyed both as they stood In the hall with an expression of cu- 
riosity that somewhat disturbed them, this being the first time that 
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either had been eiposed to a similar scrutiDy, or had been allowed 
to remaio standing in a hall. 

'*The ladles are requested to remain a few minutes in the 
waiting-room /' said the footman who had taken up the note, and 
who threw open the door of a room that communicated with the 
hall. 

*' I 'm glad , my dear, that we have got in here , away from that 
stern-looking porter," observed Itfrs. Yernon ; " I did not half like 
the way he looked at us; it seems to me that I could better en- 
counter Gfty lords aqd ladies, however proud and haughty they 
might be , than be brought in contact with their servants." 

'' I eiperienced precisely the same feeling, my kind friend," 
observed Selina ; but before she had time to say more they were 
summoned to the boudoir of Lady Almondbury. They found that 
lady seated in a bergere^ propped up by pillows, and her fragile 
form and pallid cheeks but too well attested the delicacy of health 
which she urged as an apology for having kept them waiting. The 
tasteful and elegant decorations of the room, so far superior to 
anything that either Selina or her companion had ever previously 
seen , failed to draw their attention from the faded yet still lovely 
mistress of the mansion. ^ 

**Pray be seated," said she , gracefully bending her head, and 
pointing to chairs near her; **this young lady," and she looked 
kindly at Selina, '* has never, I suppose , been out as a governess 
before." 

Mrs. Yernon replied in the afBrmative. 

" I could have wished that she had been a few years older," re- 
sumed Lady Almondbury; **but her youth," and she smiled en- 
couragingly, '* is not an insuperable objection. I suppose you are 
a near relative. Madam?" said the Countess, turning to Mrs. 
Yernon. 

*'No, Madam; Miss Stratford is no relation of mine: she is 
an orphan, but her parents, and indeed herself , were known to 
my husband ever since this young 14dy was a few months old ; and 
we are greatly attached to her.'' 

Lady Almondbury looked kindly at the speaker, and then. 
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with a glaoce foil of pity and ioterest , at Sdina; ^ her bcantlAil 
and changeful countenance denoted her sensibility. 

"An orphan ! " repeated Lady Almondbury , and she sighed 
deeply ; '* bow old was Miss S.tratford when she lost her mother?" 

** Little more than a year, Madam/* 

Lady Almondbury again sighed , and , looking with increased 
kindness towards Selina , said , ** I shall certainly give Miss Strat- 
ford a trial. Do not imagine that I at all doubt her abilities , but 
she is so young, and my little girl has been sadly spoiled by me , I 
am sorry to say. With health like mine , threatening every day to 
take me from my poor child , it is difficult to refrain from over- 
indulgence; " and Lady Almondbury's lips trembled with emotion 
as she spoke. 

*' Miss Stratford will, I am sure, Madam, be happy to give 
your ladyship an opportunity of judging of her qualifications for 
the situation for which she offers herself; and, never having pre- 
viously been out, she will be grateful for any advice." 

Lady Almondbury, having examined Selina's attainments with 
a tact and delicacy that marked the extent of her own , professed 
herself so satisfied with the result, that she at once offered her very 
liberal terms, and requested that she would enter on her new do- 
ties with as little delay as possible. Mrs. Yernon explained that 
hers was the only reference Miss Stratford had to offer, frankly 
stating, as concisely as could be, why the Mesdames Patterson 
. were ill-disposed to assist Selina's views. 

*' Tour recommendation, Madam, will be quite sufficient," 
replied Lady Almondbury, perfectly satisfied from the coun- 
lenaneeand nanner of Mrs. Yernon, that she would be safe in re- 
lying on her for the respectability and worthiness of any one she 
rtcommended. 

' ' I will send for my little girl ," added her ladyship , rlnglttg a 
silver bell which soon brought a little page , who was dismissed in 
search of the Lady Adelaide. The young lady came attended by a 
French. ioRfie, who had hitherto taken charge of her. 

Lady Adelaide was a lovely child , strikingly like her mether, 
into whose arms she rushed the moment she entered the rooiD» and 
wkMD she baltsttffocal^d with her kisses. 
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**D0ueemenij doueement^ miladij** siid theFrcDcb womsB-, 
*'joa will make madame la cmmtess& ill/' 

''60 yoa always say, Felicity, whenever I kiss my own darling 
mamma," observed Lady Adelaide, poutiogly, and, again throwing 
her arms aroimd the neck of her mother, and pressing her Co her 
heart. 

*'This is your governess, dearest. Miss Stratford, let me pjre- 
sent your future pupil to you," said Lady Almondbury. 

The child looked up, half timidly, half inquisitively, in the 
face of Selina , and then reached out her little dimpled hand to 
meet that of her new governess. 

*^You won't say mamma spoils me, will you?" said she; then 
glancing at her French attendant, whoshrnggnd her shoulders, 
and seemed very well disposed to assert her grounds for having 
often previously eipressed that opinion, had she not been re- 
strained by the presence of the countess. *'Don 't go away, for I 
am sure I shall like you. Po stay!" urged Lady Adelaide^ 
holding the shawl of Selina. 

*'Ws» Stratford will returii in three or four day;s, my dear love, 
and if you are good will always remain with you^" observed Lady 
Almondbury. 

"But why can't she stay now^ dear mamma?" 

"J^ voiii^t tm^aurM impatimle , tfnQQurt eherchflfif qm tout 
k mtmfUMmp^ m vqIqM^** murmured the French woman, #ofiEo 

fQCOb 

''liiss StrajJbrd has arrangiBnii!int3 to make that will prevent 
her being able to reqoain with you a^ present, dearest; but three 
or four, days will soon pass away, and then you will see her again.** 

Pleased that the liUle girl had taken a fancy.toher, Selioamet 
her 4djrafieB6 half way, which gr«tilie4 the molher as well afrtbe 
child ; and when she took her leave> Lady Almondbury graajously 
and 0raeefuily told lfrs« VeroDs that she hoped sbe would oftoo 
C0o»e and see JMiss Stratford^ when thai.young Jady bename an ift- 
mate lof Almondbury. Bo<i$e. 

*»9row, mind sfjoaoomo back, fof^shal^longto8eoyo^agala« 
kdeed 1 sbaU," said Lady A4oliMc,*8 Mrs. V9nM»ao«Mioa 
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withdrew, and escorted by the little page, who again answered the 
' summons of the silver bell , were ushered down stairs. 

**What a beautiful woman, and how kind and gentle!'* ei- 
elaimed Selina , when, seated in the carriage that conveyed them , 
she found hene\( tSte-a-tSte with her friend Mrs. Yemon. 

*^ Yes; Lady Almondbury is certainly a lovely , and appears to 
be a most amiable lady. What a pity it is that she should be in 
such very delicate health," observed Ifrs. Vernon. *'I fear her 
days are numbered, for never have I seen more marked symptoms 
of that fatal malady, consumption, than in her still beautiful face." 

'*May Heaven avert it!" replied Selina ; ** for, apart from all 
selfish considerations, I already feel a strong interest in, and pre- 
disposition to like Lady Almondbury and my future little pupil." 

'*I too, entertain a similar sentiment towards them, and shall 
part from you with mitigated pain and regret, from the belief that 
you will be with amiable and kind persons. It will also be a great 
comfort to be permitted to visit you, dearest Selina ; a privilege 
not often accorded to the friends or relatives of governesses." 

*'How fortunate I am, dear Mrs. Vernon, to have found a situa- 
tion with such a family." 

'*Heaven grant that nothing may occur to render it less agree- 
able than you anticipate." 

Mr. Vernon was equally pleased as his wife when he heard that 
Selina had formed an engagement which seemed in every sense to 
promise well. He nevertheless told her to remember, that, should 
any unforeseen event occur to render her stay in Lady Almond- 
bury's family disagreeable to her> she was always to look upon his 
house as her home, to which she would ever be welcomed, as if 
she were his own child. The neit day he commissioned his kind- 
hearted wife to purchase all that was requisite to enable Selina lo 
appear in a suitable manner in the situation she was about to 
enter. Nor did he forget, knowing the value of regularity with 
regard to time, to buy her a neat watch , to replace the mo>e costly 
one uken possession of by the Mesdames Patterson. He also 
forced into her hand, at parting,. a small purse well stocked, to 
meet the eilgenees that mighl occur before her first quarter's sa- 
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lacy became due. Selioa eoald not leave her kind frieDds without 
tears ; oor were they less moved. 

When left together , '' Let us /' said Mrs. Vernon, ^' prove our 
affection for the dear girl better than by vain regrets for her ab- 
sence. Let us give np a few of our little luxuries, that we can well 
dispense with, and appropriate the savin||;s to form a fund for her 
to inherit at our deaths. Though small it will be useful." 

'*An excellent thought, my dear wife; but so I must say all' 
your thoughts are. Tes, there are many things which we can do 
without, and the absence of which, so far from being felt to be 
privations, will be sources of complacency , when the motive and 
result are taken into consideration." 

**Jnst like you, my dear John, ever ready to do a kind action," 
8a||l Mrs. Vernon , taking the hand of her husband , and pressing 
her lips to his cheek. **Now, mind, the first thing to be given up 
is onr annual holiday of a fortnight by the sea-side, -which I know 
yon only undertook because you fancied it necessary for my health, 
which it really is not , for I never was in better health. That will 
be a saving of twelve or fifteen pounds ; and the next thing to be 
given up is the new silk gown , cloak, and bonnet you boy for me 
every Christmas; there will be a saving of twelve pounds more; 
so fancy, twenty-five, or twenty-seven pounds saved in things that 
can be perfectly well done without." 

**No, my dear Mary, your health must not suffer from losing 
your yearly trip to the sea. That would never do ; and , as to gi- 
ving up the pleasure of buying yourChristmasgifts, andseeingyou 
look' 80 well in them, I have not self-denial enough to do that. 
No, let the savings be on my side , and not on yours. I can make 
out a list as long as my arm , of things I can perfectly do without; 
nay, be all the better for leaving off." 

'*Now don't provoke me, John. You know you 're always 
wanting to give up all your little comforts , but won't hear of mine 
being touched. Yes yon are — you may shake your head, but 
it 's all true. Don't you remember when bur poor neighbour 
Tracey's house was burnt to the ground , and all his property de- 
stroyed, how you gave up buying any thing, or drinking a glass 
of wine for a whole year , In order that you might h^lp him?" 
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*'Ye6, tad I remember also , Mary, that our first qoarrel 
was because I would not let you strip yourself of your coraforte on 
that occasion." 

*' Well , but baven't I as good a rigbl to give up my comforts, 
as yon have to give up yours? Yet you always will prevent me," 
and Mrs. Vernon looked balf-offended. 

Her husband glanced at her with affection beaming in bis eyes, 
and drawing her fondly towards him, said, '*If jou knew, mj dear 
Mary , the comfort and blessing you have been for thirty years to 
me, you could we|l understand how easily I can give up what 
other persons think comforts , or even necessaries." 

There was such truthfulness in his look and voice , that bis 
wife's eyes became suffused with tears, and she hid then in that 
Ibnd and faithful breast, murmuring, half indistinctly from emo- 
tion , " That it was just like him , always carrying every thing bis 
own way , and making her love him better every day of her life." 

Selina Stratford had entered her new home, thankful to Divine 
Providence for having giveb her one that offered so many Muses 
for gratitude. She found a suite of rooms at Almondbwy Qouse 
appropriated to her use, and fitted up in a style of elegiuiQe and 
comfort that left nothing to bo de^red. Her pupil welcomed bcr 
with every demonstration of satisfaction; and, though mere thaii 
usually suffering that day , Lady Almondbury received her in her 
dressing-room , and initiated her ioto the daily routine her lady- 
ship wished to be preserved. A male and female atteodaiU were 
appointed to reeeiye her orders; a carriage was to be ready every 
day to convey her pupil and herself to KensingtoA Gardens; and 
Lady Aknondhiiry. told her she mmt not hesMate in eoaamaiidiog 
any thing reipitaite for her use. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Tr« first week of Selina'a residencfe in Almondhury Houae 
passed off most agreeably to her. The kiadsess of its fbir and 
gentle mistress, and the docility of her pupil, rendered her si- 
tuatiouevra more agreeable than her most sanguino hopes eould 
have anticipated; and gratefhl was she to Providenoe fi»r having 
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ftfoiNl M dtfgible a home. When tlie lessons were over , by Lady 
AlnKfordbirrf 's desire , she woald eorae with her pupH and sit with 
bertodysbip ; conversiDg, or flaying and singing, according to the 
wf^orLadyAlmondbary, who, herself an admirable masieian,and 
very frad of aiusic,.was so extremely indalgent In judging the per- 
foTiiianceof oUiers, that Selina, though very timid atfirst singing be- 
fore so perfect a judge, soon learned not to fear her criticism , and 
acquired much beneBt from the refined taste of her kind patroness. 
The lessons in drawing woald also often be gifen in presence of 
the countess,' who marked with pleasure the progress her child 
made in Chis a^complishikient. 

The rapid improvement soon visible in this interesting child 
was a sonrce of the greatest gratification to Lady Almondbury, 
whife ft enhanced her esteem and regard for Selina , to whom she 
believed it was due. When Lady Adehtde had gone to bed , Lady 
Almondbnry would regularly summon the governess to her bou- 
doir to read aloud for her or to converse ; and by degrees formed 
snch a friendship for her, and evinced such an interest, thiA 
she drew from her every incident of her past life. The more Se- 
lina knew the mother of her pupil, the more did her attachment 
for her increase. Never previously had she known so fascinating 
and amiable a person ; and as her fine qualities became revealed, 
she more than ever felt surprised that the husband of such a wo- 
man , and in so delicate a state of health too , could leave her for 
weeks, while he pursued his own amusement, shooting in the 
Highlands of Scotland , where he had hired a moor for the season. 
It struck her also as strange that so little reference was made te 
Lard Almondbury by his wife or- child , and as she aei{uired a 
greater knowledge of Hieaflfectionate nature of both , she felt dis- 
posed to augur HI of hfm from this circumstance. 

. One day Lady Almondbnry announced to her daughter that her 
papa might be eipecfed home in a day or two. 

*'Whet, so soon, mamma?" exol^med the child, her whole 
countenance changing from its usual sweet expression to one of 
dissatisfiiction. 

Lady Almondbury's pale cheek became flushed for a moment, 
for she jkoeir the ifiference that omst be drawn from the fittle girl's 
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itatVtf remark; but fearfal of drawing forth a further corroboratioa 
of how little Lady Adelaide had missed or regretted the long ab- 
seoce of her father, she dropped the sabject. Not so the child, 
who after a few minutes* sileoce, and with a more gloomy ei- 
pression of countenance than Selina had ever previously seen her 
wear, she ohserved , '* 1 thought papa would stay away a long time, 
mamma.'^ 

*^He has been absent several weeks, my love." 

** Has he indeed ! Well I 'm sure I thought it had been only one 
or two,*' was the artless reply* 

There was a nervous trepidation in the manner of Lady Almond- 
bury for the rest of the day ; and , towards evening, a feverish ex- 
citement replaced the usual gentle calmness and sweetness that 
formed so peculiar a characteristic in her. The litlle silver bell 
was repeatedly had recourse to, and the matire d^h6tel and house- 
keeper had been more than once summoned to her ladyship's pre- 
sence, to receive injunctions to neglect nothing in the preparations 
for their lord's arrival. The cook must have every thing ready to 
furnish a repast for his lordship with as little delay as possible, to 
be served as soon after his arrival as he might desire. His bath 
must be ready, his wines in ice; the morning and evening papers 
ironed, and laid. on his library table; and in short so numerous 
and minute were the orders given by the countess for the reception 
of her lord, that even a less observant person than Selina might 
have guessed that there was more of fear than of love in this assi- 
duity , even had not the nervousness and changed aspect of both 
mother and child betrayed that it was not a fond husband and 
' father, but an exfgeant domestic tyrant , for whom these prepara- 
tions were made. Lord Almondbury came not that evening, but 
his wife gave instructions that every thing should be kept prepared 
in case he arrived during the night. The next day, and another 
passed, and he appeared not, the whole establishment being kept 
on the qui vive; but on the jvening of the fourth day from thai on 
which he had been expected , he arrived. 

Selina was in the boudoir with Lady Almondbury when his 
lordship coktered it, and, had any doubts existed in her mind with 
regard t« liiis character, they would speedily have been dispelled 
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hf tke manner in which he met his charnling and suflferiDg wife 
after a separation of so many weeks. 

'* How are yoa , Frances ? Much as usual , I suppose ; always 
ailiog, or at least always complaining;" and he took the trembling 
little hand that was extended to him, and just touched the^brow of 
his wife with his lips. He stared rudely at Selina , but without 
bowibg or showing any of the usual observances which men show 
to women in similar circumstances. Lady Almondbury quickly 
noticed this want of respect towards her favourite, and hastened 
to Dame her, saying, <<This young lady is Miss Stratford, whom 
I wrote to you about." 

<'0h, Adelaide's governess, is it? Then I pity her, for by 
Japiter she will have anythiag but a pleasant time with that tire- 
some troublesome girl , unless she rules her with a firm hand." 

Lady Almondbury changed colour, and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she turned her head to conceal, but her husband had 
noticed them, and there was something brutal in the mode in 
which he evinced his recognition of his wife's wounded feelings. 

<' What! tears!" exclaimed he, ^<and all because I speak my 
mind about Adelaide, who, you must confess, is the most 
disagreeable girl in the world." 

Anxious to change the subject. Lady Almondbury^ with an 
effort to control her emotion, that merited a better reward than 
she could hope from her tyrannical lord and master, expressed a 
hope that he had enjoyed his sojourn in Scotland, and had good 
sport. 

" Devilish bad, 1 can tell you ; but that was owing to my being 
SQch a fool as to have taken two fellows with me , who are as good 
shots as myself, and who consequently destroyed more game than 
1 expected. I asked them , merely to have some one to talk to in 
the evenings, in case I did not fall asleep; but never again will I 
t^ke a fellow who is a good shot — that I 'm determined on. 
What 's going on in town? But what 's the use of asking you? 
I dare say you know no more than Adelaide , probably less, for 
she most likely hears the gossip of the servants." 

<*Miss Stratford will guard against that evil," observed Lady ' 
Almondbury. 
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'^ I must go and have some dinner, «nd, as usual, I dare say 
I shall have a devilish bad one; but tbai is sure lo Ivb the ease 
when the mistress of a house is sickly and lives on slops. Now 
it 's quite a pleasure to dine atMerlingham'soTOienfonFs; for 
their wifes are epicures, and understand Che merits of a gded 
omsinef While you, Frances," and he glanced contemploou^y 
towards his wife, ''can appreciate nothing he^nd a ^boiled 
Chieken , a consomme , or some similarly insipid food for inva- 
lids." 

When Lord Almondbury left the room, a silence of some 
duration ensued. It was evident that his wife was pained aad 
embarrassed, and when she spoke it was to attempt some eicUse 
for him. 

''Men, and particularly those blessed with strong eonstitii- 
tions," observed Lady Almondbury, 'Ure prone to dislike sick 
rooms, if not sick people; it is but natural," and a deep sigh 
followed the admission, ''for those to whom illness is a stranger 
cannot make allowance for the infirmities of. invalids, or the pri- 
vations an d coBStramt to which they must submit. " 

Seliva did not venture to reply, but she thought tbtft hard 
indeed must be the heart, and unkindihe nature of him, whose 
conduct drew from his fair and gentle wife this attempt to excuse 
it ; biit in proportion as her bad opinion of him increased did her 
high one of Lady Almondbury become more firmly established. 
Her patience and resignation under severe physical suffering, un- 
relieved, too, by the affection or attention of him who ought to 
have endeavoured to lighten her sense of them, created the! live- 
liest interest, joined to the most profound respect for her, in the 
heart of Selina, who devoted herself , with unceasing care, not 
only to the discharge of her duty towards her pupil , but to render 
the confinement of Lady Almondbury less irksome and dull thaa 
it had hitherto been, and endeavoured to amuse and interest the 
lonely valetudinarian, and, above all, delighted'he'r by drawing 
forth in her presence proofs of the rapid progress made by Lady 
Adelaide, whose natural cleverness, and facility in acqviriDg 
knowledge, was really most gratifying. 

The first time Selina was present at an interview between Lord 
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AlmoDdbiiry and his daughter which took plaee in the boudoir^ 
Lady AJmopdbury, she was surprised, and, truth to say, 
shocked, at the want of natural affection on both sides* The 
father only nodded to the child, and she in return merely made 
hiffi a fornsal curtsey. 

'<Go and kiss papa, my dear," said4h« fond mother timidly. 

'^I beg to be excused," was the hard speech of the father. 
^'I have no pleasure in being kissed by children, and above all 
when the mark of affection is commanded, and not spontaneous/' 

'^ Adelaide would, I am sure, be glad to embrace you, if you 
ivould encourage her a little," remarked Lady Almondbury 
timidly. 

''Do you wish to kiss me, yoiing lady?'* demandedthe un- 
natural parent, with a most forUdding scowl. 

''No," replied the child; "you never wish to kiss-1710, and so 
I don't want to kiss you" 

"Adelaide , my dear ," said Lady Almonctixiry ; "you should 
not — " 

"What! would you make the girl false?" exclaimed the father 
angrily. " If she has one good quality in her perverse nature — 
that of speaking the truth — why should you wish to destroy it?" 

"You mistake; indeed you do," said the mother; "you 
check ail your child's advances, by your sternness towards her; 
but, be assured, it only requires a little kindness to make her 
love. you as fondly as she does me." . 

"Do you love one?" demanded Lord Almondbury, again 
looking sternly at the little girl . 

"No, I don't," was the honest reply. 

"Well, I like you for your frankness, for I hate hypoerisy 
and fjtwoing ," was the ungracious observation. 

"You would be pleased to see the progress Adelaide bas 
made in. her studies since she has had the advantage of being 
under Miss Stratford's care," said Lady Almondbury. 

"Oh! spare me the exhibition," exclainaed Lord Almondbury; 

"tbe bare notion sets me yawning!" and, suiting the action to 

the word, be opened his mouth to its utmost extent, and stretched 

his arms. "Nothing bores me so much as when mothers take it 

Memoir g ofaFemme de Chambre, |0 
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Into their heads to show off their children, who, examined by 
their teachers, repeat their lessons by rote, like parrots, and 
understand them as little." 

Lady Almondbury sighed, bat did not attempt to reason with 
her husband. She too well knew the utter uselessness of such a 
measure, but her silence offended her tyrant almost as much as 
words would have done, for he arose and left the room, mutter- 
ing something about "persons who set themselves up as martyrs, 
in order to excite commiseration."; 

When the door closed after him. Lady Adelaide rushed to her 
mother, and fondly embraced her. 

"Dear,' darling mamma," exclaimed the affectionate girl, 
** how I do love you and hate papa ! " 

it '' Adelaide , how you shock, how you distress mie ! Do you 
not know that it is most sinful, most wicked, for a child not to 
love its father? " 

"But papa does not love me the least bit, indeed he doesn't, 
dear mamma; and how can I love him, when he doesn't love 
me?" 

"Because it is your duty, Adelaide; how often have I told 
you this, and repeated to you the deep pain you inflict on me by 
not showing a proper affection to your father ! " 

"I 'm very sorry to give you pain, dear kind mamma; but I 
don't know what to do. You tell me, and so does dear Miss 
Stratford, that I must always speak the truth. Now, if I say I 
Jove papa, it will not be the truth ; and, though I try all I can to 
love him, I can't; indeed I can't, mamma!" and the child's 
eyes filled with tears, and she hid her face in her mother's 
bosom. 

"You will turn your attention to this point," said Lady Al- 
mondbury to Selina in Italian. "It is true, and I deeply regret 
it; Lord Almondbury does not like children^ and least of all girls. 
He was greatly disappointed when this dear child was born; he 
wished for a boy; most, if not all, men do; and he has never 
quite got over the disappointment. Point out to my poor Adelaide 
her duty ; make her understand that she is to conciliate her father 
by every means in her power, for the first wish of my heart is, — 
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knowing how precarious my life is, on how frail a thread it de- 
pends, — is to see a mutnal affection spring np where it is so 
natural it should be. How terrible will it be for my poor child, 
when I am taken from her, to find neither consolation nor affec- 
tion in her remaining parent! " 

Although the little girl did not understand Italian, the mourn- 
ful expression of her mother's face , and the tremulous movement 
of her lips, betrayed her agitation, and the little girl surmised 
her grief; so, clinging fondly to her mother's breast, and look- 
ing up in her face she exclaimed, '< Ah, dearest mamma ! do not 
look so sad, and I will do anything to please you. Yes, I will try 
e?er so much to love papa ; indeed I will, for I can't bear to see 
you unhappy ; indeed I can't ! " 

A few days after this scene Selina and her pupil were passing 
through the park, on their route to take their daily walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens. They saw Lord Almondbnry riding with a dis- 
tinguished-looking elderly man, who seemed to draw his lord- 
ship's attention to them. The carriage passed on, without one 
sign of recognition from the father to his child, nor did a single 
smile , on her part, mark Lady Adelaide's notice of her parent. 

<< What a fine countenance the young lady in your carriage 
has ! " observed the companion of Lord Almondbnry. 

"Yes," replied he; "she has a very fine face. It is a pity, 
however, that she happens to be one of the saints — - a perfect 
pattern of propriety and prudence, in the shape of a governess to 
my daughter." 

^'But in the governess of one's daughter such peculiarities 
are surely not to be found fault with! " was the reply. 

"Perhaps not always; but there are certain positions, and 
mine is one of them, in which, when a pretty girl is by chance 
thrown in one's way, without one's having sought her, it would 
be very agreeable to find that she was neither cold nor prudish." 

" I must confess, although I do not pretend to be more severe 
than most other men, that I think one's sins should never be 
committed at home, and that the roof beneath which dwell a wife 
and child should be sacred. To corrupt the nwrals of the person 

10* 
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Ui whom 18 CMifidml the education of a daughtieF^ ia^ m aif 
opiaioo, acrineoldeepdye." 

''When sach crimies, as you teim them^ apacommittadi 
wiyes are always to blame. If they will be so foollah as to< throw 
temptation in the way of poor weak men, they must tak<>tbe^OMi>' 
sequences." 

^<That i^, in other words, if a wife confides in the faitbiaiid 
honour of her husband, which every pure-minded onaisfMrooa 
to do, she ought, according to your doctrine, tobepunisbedior 
her misplaced confidence.. It is precisely this sort of reasant«g 
that renders wives so fearful of engaging handsome govfirnessMi 
and leaves the last so frequently without employment, as if the 
gift of beauty debarred them from the possession of the still imore 
precious one — virtue. I seldom see a pretty woman enacting the 
difficult and painful roie of governess, without observing that she 
is exposed to the nyist humiliating suspicion^. The. common 
civility due to every one of the sex cannot be pa^d ber , without its 
exciting surmises, which originate less in any just ground, 
furnished by the slightest levity or encouragement on her part, 
than in the too well-founded knowledge of the laxjty of principle 
of our siex." 

^* I am afraid the beet of us all are but S94.sioners," observed 
Lord Almjondbury, with a self-complaice.Qcy m^re suited tp. the 
admission of a community in the good qualities of mankind than 
in that which dishonours, them. This evident self-cpmp1aceo<^ 
seemed to disgust his companion , who abruptly wished him. good 
morning, and turned his horse's head in another direction. 



CHAPTER XVIl. 

*'Tes," soliloqnized Lord Almondbury, ^' she is a very beauti- 
ful girl, and who knows whether she be really as cold and reserved 
as she appears. Women , even the most youthful of the sex , are 
such adepts in deception 1 It is, however, well worth while te 
ascertain this point; and as faint heart never won fair lady., L will 
make the experiment. Ilut hew is it to be made? Ah ! there 's 
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Hbfi qotetlmi. She' is nerer to be seen alone, ~— Adelaide Hi with 
htr alt day, and she spends her evenings with toy wife. She walte 
every day in Kensington Gardens, I iioow, and is now there. 
jilfmu, I 11 stroll there as if by efaance, enact le ton papa b| 
walking with my daughter, and judge fayDfiss Stratford's manner 
bow far I may ventare. She is so devilish pretty that it is worth 
while try tug to please her. " 

l%e result of these cogitations was, hislbrdship potting his 
horse 'into a canter, and directing his ootrse towards another 
efrtrwiTce to OBLeasington Gardens than that at 'which his earriage 
had a short time prevtonsly set down his dafighterand her gover- 
ness; for hedld not wish to ftimish atopic for the gossiping of his 
groom, coachman, and footman, who might form suspicions of his 
motive for going there. A man eottscioos of his own evil intentions 
is ever prone to imagnie thdt others will detect them; hence the 
wteked are mnch mo^e on their guard than the good , and by a 
edoning, iwhieh is:tlie frait of their evil qualities, often escape 'a 
eansnre to wbleh the artless and nndesigning bot too frequently 
Hqf^them se ives open, by a want of attention to appearances. 

Lord Almondbury had not long entered Kensington Gardens 
w4keDli^stfwMina Stratford and her pupil at a little distabce, and 
as^tbey wilhed oo before him , he had an opportunity bf observing 
the attention etcited bySelina; every man that encountered her, 
pausing , when She passed , to look al^er her, while she moved ob 
wSMdly omonscioas that she was an object of general allraetroa. 

IjordAllBaiidbury^s was a mind to be influenced by the opi- 
nions of other men In certain points. Strode at the irstview 1^ 
the beauty of Sellna, he now became stHlmore disposed to yield to 
itsillradtion, as he beiheld the gMoiiratiOtt it eicited in otbeis, and 
lefl^i^ed that in all probability, some one df those who ndw paused 
UKgaaronber, would discoverher abode , and address to her by 
Ntier the declaration he "was so anfiiotts not to be forestalled in. 

**Ves\ theirofsno time fo be lost," thought 'he, «s he sickened 
his pace to overtake tier he wassoaniions to join. No^mptoms of 
pfoasure^at the oneipected meeting beatned in ibe «ountclnance of 
bisiorityehrld, and the nsoallfriilserVed d^Hmetit of her governess 
assumed even a more chilling aspectas hi sigdified his inleotionof 
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walking with them. Somewhat awed by Selina's maaner, he took 
the hand of his daughter, instead of remaining by her side as he 
had originally intended , and then uttered something about his 
desire of becoming better acqaainted with Lady Adelaide. 

'^Tou speak Italian, I belieTe, Miss Stratford?" obserred he. 

Selina replied in the affirmative. 

*'Tes, I heard yon conversing with Lady Almondbory in that 
language the other day, and your pronunciation struck me to be so 
pure, that it occurred to me that it would be a very good opportu- 
nity for me to brush up my Italian a little , which I have greatly 
neglected for some time, by chatting with you." 

Selina made no reply; but Lady Adelaide said, '* pray speak 
French , papa, for then I can understand what is said , for I know 
French very well, don't I, dear Mis9 Stratford?'' 

The father bit his nether lip , and looked angry ; but after a 
moment's reflection, he resumed, ''Well, then, Adelaide, as you 
already know French so well , the sooner you learn Italian the 
better , and by bearing Miss Stratford and me converse yon will at 
least acquire a familiarity with the accent , if not the sense of what 
weutter." 

He then turned to Selina, and in tolerably good Italian ob- 
served , '' that he was not surprised to see the general admiration 
her beauty excited , that all men paid homage to it as she passed, 
but that none felt its power so profoundly as he did." ' 

Selina requested that he would select any other subject for his 
conversation, as no one conld.be so little acceptable to her as that; 
and the grave and dignified manner in which she made this re- 
proof, evinced the truth of her assertion. ' 

** But how is it possible to forbear speaking of that which fills 
the heart? *' said he. * ' Throw off this coldness and reserve. I love 
you, am rich, and disposed to be generous. I can secure yon 
independence, and will so conduct myself that no suspicion shall 
light on you. Or, if you prefer it, I will at once provide yon with a 
house and establishment suitable to your merit, and — " - 

**Hold, my lord, and no longer insult my ears by such 
language,*' and the cheeks of Selina were crimsoned with in- 
dignation and wounded virtue. 
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*^l am sure, papa, Miss Stratford does not like speakinic 
Italian with yoa\" said little Lady Adelaide, '* for see how red her 
face has got; and I never saw her look angry before." 

*']>on*tbe8nchaprade^ lovely girl," resumed Lord Almond* 
bary. '* I really would not for worlds insult or pain you ; but when 
I see a beautiful creature like you , immured three parts of the day 
in a dull school-room, labouring to instruct a spoilt girl like mine, 
and shut up all the evening in a boudoir that no breath of air ever 
visits , trying to amuse a poor hypochondriac that is no longer 
amuseable, and all for a paltry salary, much less than I give mf 
valet, by Jdve I can't stand it; and 1 long to place you where everf 
luxury, every pleasure, will court your acceptance." 

*'I will no longer listen to such insults , my lord ," said Selina, 
turning to leave the garden. "My position in your lordship's fa- 
mily should have saved me from them ," and tears filled her eyes 
and impeded her utterance. 

''I knew you would make Miss Stratford angry. See how yon 
have made her weep," said Lady Adelaide. ** Mamma never 
makes her cry when ske speaks Italian to her." 

'*That troublesome child will make mischief by telling tales» 
unless you recover your calmness. For your own sake , if not for 
mine, for the sake of Lady Almondbury, whose delicate health 
renders any shock dangerous, assumre your usual air and manner, 
and I promise that I will say no more on this subject." 

Selina was so fluttered and agitated that she found great diffi- 
culty in subduing her feelings sufficiently to assume a calm de- 
meanour, although she was fully aware, of the necessity of it, if 
only to avoid the inquisitive glances of the passers by , who had 
noticed her heightened colour and humid eyes. She trembled^ 
too, lest her pupil should reveal to Lady Almondbury Aer version 
of the scene that had just occurred ; for the simple statement that 
Lord Almondbury had joined them in Kensington Gardens, and 
spoken all the time in Italian to her governess; had made her very 
angry, and brought tears to her eyes, would be quite enough to 
enlighten Lady Almondbury on the whole fact, And to inflict a 
pain and chagrin which, in her feeble state , it was of the greatest 
importance she should be spared. Tet to continue in the house. 
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after the aodisgaised avowal of passion made by Lord AloNmdbaiT, 
she fek woaki be wrong. Cmel man ! to compel her to resign a 
situation in which she had been so happy, and where she had been 
of use 10 the interesting and amiable invalid , as well as to her dear 
little papil. Such were the thoughts that 6iled her mind, as si- 
lently she retraced her steps to the carriage. 

Yeied and disappointed at bis utter failnre in his base designs, 
I»ord Aknondbory walked to the gate where he had left his horse, 
muttering ''corses not loud hut deep" on what he called the folly 
of his intended victim. '' I hope she won't be such a confoonded 
simpleton as to tell Lady Almondbury/' thought he. *' That would 
be deucedly disagreeable. Not that I have any scene to fear with 
Aar , tor I must do her the justice to say that she never tries any. 
Whatever her suspicions may be that lama mouvaifnt^W, she never 
treated me to a scene of jealousy yet, and so much the better for 
her; for while she utters, no reproaches I feel myself compelled to 
observe some appearance, at least, of good terms with her. Were 
she to act differently I could not answer fcrr myself. Women ate 
great fools when they betray their knowledge^ or «ven their su- 
^icions, of their husbands' infidelity; for then they absolvie them 
from the necessity of lieeping np appearattce, and handen them 
against the shame first experienced when a man goes astray. My 
wife's |Mde cheek, aMlancholy look , aad patient eodoranee, often 
have more effect on me, than all the reproaches that a jealous wife 
cottld utter In a long life. Yes, positively, I sometimes f«el for 
the poor thing, especially when I remember how passionately she 
once loved , and how entirely she trusted me. Heigh ho ! Poor 
Fraaoca I The first feiy months of our marriage were indeed hal- 
cyon days. 8he so trusting, 1 so fond. It is a pity it oovid not 
last ! Then she became eneeinte, got ill, lost her beaaty. Women 
eneeiiUi0 always do : coald go with me no where, and although at 
first she looked surprised, nay, hurt too, that! would not stay 
at home to nurse her, she never uttered a request on theaulifeet; 
aod I soon found myself back with my old cronies, on the same 
tarms as previously to my marriage; anddien, when aqr 'wif'B vas 
Qonfined, and of a girl too, instead of a boy, on which I had set 
my heart, ste was so occupied and delighted with her liltly jtau- 
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pm^^ that I saw no necessity to fall back kiio doajugal tiiraMcfm* 
Then her heallh began to give way. There must be consumplion 
m her faniily, or what else could malie her always ill? The 
doctors said it was something that preyed on her mind. Gunning 
dogs! they had heard , I suppose of some of my proceedings, and 
intended that as a hint. I would not lake it; besides, I am 8or» 
her malady was not of the mmd , but of the chest. But even were 
it otherwise , what could I do? Was I lo turn garde nmlitdB, or 
enact the r6le of a doling husband when I no longer felt the hieli^ 
nation? Women are so foolish and unreasonable; they ekpect« 
when they marry, that husbands are to eontlofie lovers forever^ 
and picture to themselves, poor dupes, that their homes are lo be 
the abodes of never-ceasing bliss. When they>find themselves 
disappotoled io these expectations, instead of taking it philoso- 
phically, they either abandon themselves to regret, or become 
regular coquettes to rerenge on all men -the wrongs they imagtno 
they have r<eeeived from one. Now we men are wiser. APe have 
had etperieDce in love affairs, and know lihat time, sooner or lvler« 
will render 'US indifferent to the charms we once= adored , its well as 
effitee 'from our hearfs any wounds they may have sustained. fFe 
do <iot lanEi^eDt when we see lodtffereiiee noplace plassioo in tha 
hearts 'Of our wives; au etmttnire, it is an end much le be desired, 
for-ttisavesApoor devil fWmi the geuious scienes he wiM itoleTitably 
be exposed to when his passion cools, which it il^ snrelodo, ani 
his Ivile's ^ootirittes. I verily believe tiiat of my poor f randei 
wolitd hate gone on to theeod of theohapler, iff had nottaiiiea 
steh patds to^lestroy all her bright illusions, aud disendianther 
with her idol — myself. But what the deuce tmrid 1 do? i couM 
not ftabmit 'to the tramuiels imposed by ihtvtpigemaB of a I6ve- 
sidK «poiide ; 'CJonS^qoentty^ lo recover «od tseoure my ftibArty, 1 
was ooMipelled to let her see me in my nMund tbarvoter, «id tile 
lesbU has bees, thai the discovery lias Injured <her peace-, and 
impuired 'B health oev«r strong ienoiigh 16 n^sist A dilsappMiit«ieiit 
•lube btoart. Women of h^ |>eculifllr lanpartfrtiffnt sold idharilefcr 
sbeokl UetttrmHrry, let as no nlaneati oootioiie'Meiiaot'lh^ ena» 
' ttoutfedJower after hehai b^es Ayeura'buaiwlid^ lh^y4ir««ocrt9ia 
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to be disappointed , and to be unhappy for years , if not for ever, 
under the sense of it." 

So reasoned Lord Almond bury. It never occurred to him that 
nen of his peculiar temperament and character should never 
marry, certain as he was, that such men could never secure the 
happiness ofa right-minded and amiable wife. No, helooliedon 
women as born to submit to men, their lords and masters, and 
would have been ready to eiclaim, with the sultan in a French 
opera , when he quits one favourite sultana , who weeps his infide- 
lity, for another and newer flame, 

^^Dissimolez votre peine, et respectes mes plaisirs." 

Lady Almondbury bad too much pride and delicacy to reproach 
her husband , even had she not been well-convinced of the utter 
uselessness of such a measure. Aware that he no longer loved 
her, her sole wish was to retain his respect, and to see him enter- 
tain for their child some portion of that afliection, the absence of 
which not only deeply pained her, but was calculated to have an 
injurious effect on the little girl , who had already evinced , on 
many occasions, her consciousness of the indifference, if ffot 
dislike , of her father towards her. The patience and resignation 
with which Lady Almondbury submitted to the neglect and un- 
kindness of her unfeeling and selfish husband , far from operating 
ISavourably on his mind , or ensuring his gratitude , served only to 
encourage his wilfulness. Her forbearance he looked on as a tacit 
toleration of his conduct ; nay , when vexed or irritated abroad , he 
returned to his own house to vent on the nervous and sensitive 
invalid the ebullition of a temper never good, but now incurably 
spoilt by self-indulgence. 

Selina experienced an insuperable disinclination to inform 
Lady Almondbury of the interview with her lord in Kensington 
Gardens; she felt that she could not name it without betraying, in 
her countenance at least, some symptoms of the disgust and in- 
dignation it had excited in her breast; and yet not to state it, 
might, if the child repeated it, and the chances were that she 
would, expose her to suspicion. How painful and humiliating was 
her position I and how did she despise him who had so rendered 
it! She wished that she could refer to the interview when her 
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pnpil was not present, for she feared some naibe remark of the 
cleYer child might make the mother aufait of the truth; and 
gladly would she have saved the interesting and amiable invalid 
the chagrin which she knew it must inflict on her; but, as she 
could have no opportunity before night of a f^to-o-Z^/e with Lady 
Almondbury, and must conduct her pupil to the boudoir^ as 
usual , before the child retired to bed, no choice was left, but to 
name the fact as concisely as possible. 

'*I hope you had a pleasant walk , Hiss Stratford /' said Lady 
Almondbury. 

"Yes; that is to say, no," was the incoherent reply, Selina 
blushing to her very temples , from the consciousness of the sur- 
prise it must occasion, but, taken unawares by the commonplace, 
but kindly-meant question. She felt tha( Lady Almondbury's eyes 
were fixed on her face, and her blushes and confusion increased in 
consequence. It was necessary to say something , and she strug- 
gled to appear calm while staMng the interview with Lord Almond- 
bury ; but her manner was so unlike its usual collected and unem-' 
barrassed tone , that Lady Almondbury, alarmed by her changeful 
cheek and visible emotion , asked her if she were ill , and evinced 
such kindness and interest in putting the question , as achieved 
a total triumph over the self-control of Selina, who burst into 
tears. 

**Dear , good Miss Stratford has been made ill , I am sure, by 
papa/' said Lady Adelaide; ''he t^ou/iistay and walk with us, 
though he saw Miss Stratford disliked it ; and would talk Italian to 
her all the time, though she wished to speak French or English. 
He looked very angry when Miss Stratford would not stay any 
longer In the gardens, and then walked away to another gate quite 
in a passion." 

Lady Almondbury became as pale as marble ; her lips quivered 
with emotion, and she glanced with pitying kindness at Selina, 
now comprehending the cause of her agitation. Making an effort 
to recover composure, she turned to her daughter, and gravely 
rebuked her for commenting on the aclioiis of her papa. 

'* It is ungrateful , Adelaide ," nid she , . *' so to receive what 
was meant kindly. It was naturarfor your papa, seeing you 
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wnlktng, t6 join yoii; atid 4|«estion Miss StratfQrd on Tonr'pnH 
gfess ; Hffd ^ preferred dof og this in a langoage yon dn iMt 
sp^ak." 

The little girl looked abashed, bntnoteonTinced; and, while 
blushes still mantled on her cheek, she turned to her mother, and, 
with the pertinacity pecolfsr to over-tndiilged children , anilotis 
to etcolpate herself Trom the charge of ingratiiade, she demanded, 
** Why then , mamma ,. was papa so very moch displeascid ? Oond, 
kind Miss Stratford (ells me she is satisfied with roe , and would 
tell papa the same, so that he would not be angry at thai." 

iThls logic was so conclusive, that Lady Almondbary eoald not 
reftite it; but her pale cheek became tinged with red , and her ill- 
concealed embarrassment pained Selina so modi, thatsbeeheabod 
the further remarks of the clever child by quickly obanging the 
siibject. 

When, as usual, she was that evening satnmonM to the 
hmutitir of Lady Almondbm-y , she felt conscious of a feeihi|^«af 
timidity and constraint never previously experfenoed since her 
fivst entrance into the es^Uishment, nor did the increarsed-pale^ 
nesB, or heavy eyes, betraying the traces i»f recent tears, ti 
the amiable inivalid, help to reassure her, aithough l^ady M- 
amondbury's roaniier, <al ways kind and geuths , wis'ereDtnMeaa 
than before. 

CtfAPTER XVIH. 

Wrtu all the ftitaith)rtact>and'qnie1fn«9Bi^f apprahtdsion that 
peimliarly appevtakilo W(mi«n of delieaey and-senllmaot. Lady 
Almondbory readily -divhiad the whole affair of the rdA^onAv in 
Kensington Gardens , and it needed not the nat\)e diadosanes of 
fcer idaughier to mafce' the mortifying trvth ^deeply , paiiifiilly , Telt. 
She c<nild doty apprechite the motives thafinftoeneed <he conduct 
Of Selina. She saw at a glanioeiheembarrassmcnttand'ebagiria 
under which the pronnr^irl iabaored, and'iaffiroiislorelleifeher, 
yet unwilling to censure Lord Ahnandtniry , she hardly kitcwibow 
to act, orwhtft«lasay. SbercouMnot, wiAwut-^rfat i«gl«t and 
relucunee, contemplate a, separation ^fnim 4Hw i^hoae aocie^ 
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l«Nl.4APtlie<l to iMiUtnde, Md fen<ifti«4 ivanftao lionr of palfi 
asfd JingttQff., more endurible. A Ipng illness is.Apt to eog^odor 
£«jfi«bni%B6, even ia, persons wbo, previau^ly tp its assaults » bad 
been strangers^ to this too commoD defect. Tbe ennui peculiar to 
<da|&Qf pbjrsical suflTering^ aod.tbe lassitude tbat sever fails, to ac> 
CDnpaoy it, reoderiog all occupatioo, either menial or bodily^i 
nest diflkult; and f«tiguiag, if not impraclkieable , bad been often 
aHidpainfttily experienced'by tbev<aietudinarian« Tbe relief con-- 
sffAWQlly Afforded by tbesociety of one who loved her, wa9 tpo 
great «nd welcome to be resigned withoot deep regret; and to 
aaire tl, Lady.Almondbury » yielding, for the first time ih her life 
toiitbe dictates of selfishneast deliberated, whether or not she 
migfal,. still . regain the presence of ber ». who bad been such a com- 
hr^r, to Am», «nd so eicelleat a teaoher to ber child. Where 
coMld she hope to find a governess with equal ability and zeaU ^ 
repla^^ Bliss Straifocd near Lady Adelaide? l^bis last reflection 
wasKparamount ioM\ others io< tbe.nnolber*s heart, and triumphed 
o¥fir.ibe scruples.eaiertainedfsifnc^ ibe d^sicovery of the mealing at 
Kensington Gardens, on the propriety oCrelaioirig^elina under a 
r«ol ^bere she mi^U be exposed to tbe insnliiqg pursuit of a 
Ian lease libertine , wbo respected neither the home of his wife nor 
child, nor the purity of ber to whoim tlie education of that only 
child wa» confided. Of the virtue of Selioa, tady A^mondbury 
entertained not a single doubt, for there was that native dignity 
and self-respect , inseparable from conscious rectitude , about 
her , that eonvineed Lady Almondbury tbat the arts of even the 
most practised sedocer would be tried in. vain on one so rights 
minded. But , although the virtue of the orphan might escape 
trinmphant frotfn all snares, would she j herself a mother, be 
justified in retaining her where her repute lion miight suffer, were 
the UbeKtine vieiws of Lord Alm,ondbnry once made known to 
others, as they bad so lately been made evident to herself? 
While these painful reflections were passing in the mind of Lady 
Aimondhttry , tboughls of a no less disagreeable nature occupied 
Selina, How was she to break, to her kiod,patroness ber desire 
to withdraw from her bouse, without exciting mortifying suspi- 
cions of the cause ? Yet she felt tbat this step must be Uken ; for 
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to remain would be to grant a tacit encooragement to the unprin- 
cipled Lord Almondbory to renew his dishonourable and insolting 
proposals ; the bare recollection of which sent the blood to her 
eheeks, and made her heart throb with indignation. 

Never had a half hour passed so painfolly and slowly in that 
boudoir since Selioa Stratford had become an inmate in the man- 
sion , as while these thoughts were passing in the minds of Lady 
Almondbury and herself. Each felt unwilling to break silence, 
knowing that it must be to enter on a subject most painful to 
both; and this consciousness increased their embarrassment. 
At length Lady Almondbury spoke, although undecided what 
line of conduct to adopt. She would be governed by what Selina 
should determine on; and tremulous from anticipation that her 
fears would be realised , that the companion whose society had so 
cheered the long and weary hours of her sick chamber would 
announce her intention of leaving her, she observed *^I fear, my 
dear Miss Stratford , that you are not quite well." Kindness is 
never more deeply felt than when we are meditating a separation 
from those who bestow it. 

The sweet and affectionate tone in which her patroness uttered 
these few words, brought tears to the eyes of Selina, and her 
tongue faltered as she replied'— **No, dear lady, I am not ill, 
but" — and here she paused , and for a few minutes was speech- 
less from emotion. 

"Do not distress yourself, my dear and amiable young 
friend ," said Lady Almondbury. ** If you have any thing painful 
to communicate , and your agitation but too well prepares me for 
it , delay pronouncing it until you are more calm , until I too am 
better able to bear it than at present ; " and Lady Almondbury be- 
came paler than before , and tears stood in her. eyes. She ex- 
tended her white and attenuated hand to Selina , who pressed it 
to her lips ,' and as she felt it tremble in her own , a pang passed 
through her heart at the notion that she must leave one from 
whom she had experienced such unvarying kindness and enceur 
ragement, and at a period too, when custom had rendered her 
efforts to please and be useful to the dear invalid more necessary 
and acceptable. 
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*' I fearl mast leave yoO) dearlady/' saidSelioa, feeling the 
absolnte Dccessity of not postponiog the aDnoancemeDt of her 
inteDtion. 

*' I feared so/' replied Lady Almondbory, and she pressed the 
hand of Selioa , in which her own still rested. 

** Circumstances," resumed Selioa, '*over which I have no 
control, compel this, to me, most painful step ; for your good- 
ness to me, dear lady, the gratitude it has created in my heart, 
and the affection I feel for dear Lady Adelaide , render my parting 
from you one of the most painful trials of my life." 

** You know not how dear , how necessary you are become to 
me, dear Miss Stratford," said Lady Almondbury; careful not 
to inquire the cause for a step so pregnant with regret to her. Too 
well did she divine the motive for Selina's departure; but feelings 
of delicacy towards her , as well as an unwillingness to touch on a 
subject that must inculpate her husband — the oqce passionately 
loved partner of her home and heart, the still dear father of her 
home and heart, the still dear father of her child — sealed her 
lips from betraying her knowledge of it. She paused, while de- 
liberating with herself what step to take ; and then again pressing 
Selina's hand , earnestly requested her not to leave her for a few 
weeks more at least; adding, **I shall be so lonely, dear Miss 
Stratford; for Lord Almondbury is going to France for a couple 
of months." 

Selina well understood what this intelligence meant. It was a 
delicate mode of satisfying her mind, that, in yielding to the 
request of her kind and amiable patroness of remaininga few weeks 
longer , she need not fear being exposed to any more insults from 
Lord Almondbury. She felt pleasure in assenting to the proposal, 
and Lady Almondbury , gratified at having secured the society of 
a companion so congenial to her taste , even for a few more weeks, 
resumed her usual calm and sweet manner, and evinced a more 
than ordinary interest in her favourite. 

As Selina looked on her beautiful face — still lovely in spite of 
the ravages of disease,, and that fragile form so shadowy, yet 
graceful , which conveyed the notion that k was already fit for the 
skies — she felt as if in the presence of a being purified from aU 
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tarth'spassionatDdsiaiDS, who iras only Cor a brief period lent 
10 Ibis world, and who might, sooa,. too soon, be cailed.to thai 
heaven , which seemed to be her native sphere. 

The poet who asserted that a brave man , straggling with mis- 
fortune , was one of the noblest sights , might have added , that a 
woman, young, beautiful, and good, disappointed in her tender- 
eat affections, resigning herself to a premature grave, and sus*- 
tainiog the assaults of a cureless and paiofui malady without 
murmuring, was no less so. Every senleitce uttered by. Lady 
Almondbury was instinct with patient sweetness; it was as if 
disease, in destroying the mortal part, had but more revealed the 
inunortal; as if a veil had been removed from the soul^ and 
allowed its perfection to be all disclosed, k thousand sad re- 
flections crowded into her mind , as she listened to the low , clear, 
harmonious accents, and gazed on the almost transparent face, 
radiant with goodness, of the fair being before her. Could oo 
art avail to save her from the arms of death , already extended to 
grasp ber? Was that, high and intellectual brow , the throne of 
noble (iioi^ghts, soon to be laid in the grave; and those idelieate 
cheeks and eloquent lips , to beM^ome food for the worms ? 

'*Ob! why,'' thought Selina, *' cannot the chosen of earth, 
lika. the beautiful flowers, we cherish, droop and fall to the clay, 
whence they sprang , without all the fearful ceremony of the dark 
grave, the polluting worm, to consume the mortal coil that for a 
few bsief years serves as an envelope to the spirit, doomed one 
dayito ascend to a purer sphere? Ah ! was it to correct and humble 
us , poor creatures as we are , that it was decreed that those dear- 
est to us on earth, who. made the charm, the blessing, of our 
lives, should no sooner resign their breath, than, in a. short 
time, we are forced to consign them to the grave, to hide the 
ravages of decomposition , that proves (Oh bow painfully to us!) 
^ what dust w^e dote on ,' and yield the hungry worm its prey?" 

Such were the gloomy reflections that filled the mindof Selina 
for a short time; but, as she listened to the aspirations of the 
fragile being before her , who spoke of that better world , to which 
she expected soon to be called, less gloomy thoughts passed ioto 
her mind. She felt that the decay of the body was but astlie 
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cuUog off ike perishable part, as Uie cbrysalis soars from the 
nuiHer th«t h#4 eavelopedit iiiKi kept it from its higher destioy. 

It was late ere Lady Almondbary permitted Sdiaa to leave the 
bMidosr. ilodisposed to sleep, she poured out to the . attentive 
ears of her delighted auditress the wisdom that is the fruit of grave 
refleetioo, oo the instability aod nothingness of life, forced ou 
her by tbe sense of her own frail tenure on existeoce. SJ^efelt 
that ber days were auiBbered ; that she must soon go heoce , to be 
BO mote seen oo earth; but her thov^ghi^ reverted to that other» 
heftier life , to which the grave is but the portal ; and so cheeri^ 
were her words, and so bright her hopes, that, in listeoiogto 
them • 8eUoa overcame that internal shudder , that dread of death, 
with vbich the young and. healthy are pirone to coolemplate j|be 
awful change. They parted more affectionately than ei^er. Lady 
Almondbary saw that she had not over>rated the yQutl^l gover- 
ness of her daughter , when she had given her credit for as much 
virt«e, and more prudence, than often fall |o the lot of perflioas 
so yoHUg and inexperienced, der desire to w^thdi?aw fropji.a 
silualiQO where she had, pretionsly to Lord Almondj^ry'sMU- 
pardonable attempt to ingratiate hiniself with ber , beeg so happy* 
ted t|ie tactiand deticaey.with which she had avoided revealing his 
turpMirde ,, hud .made.a deep impression o^ the mii^ of^hiswife. 
Siaeb.vaa precisely the line of conduct she coujd approve, testify- 
ing, as it did, bow readily tlie poor aeid dep^nd^t :gif I c^liKiM 
sacriftce all the advaolAges enjoyed in her present home, rai^M^r 
than: expose herself to the libertine designs of LQrd Aimopit)>Hfy» 
or givOiUaeasiness to bis amiable and suffefiifpkgwife. 

When Selina entered her chamber, she found oin-her tahlea 
letter addressed to Jher in en u«fci>own bend. The circumstapce 
was so unusual a one , that for a moment she hesitated to open it: 
a presentiment that it contained no^hiqg egreeable passed through 
iter mind, and she was half-disposed to commit it to the fames; 
btti».efler a little reflection , and chiding herself for her .weakness 
ofoerv«us, she broke the seal, and, seeding a few lipes, fqnnd 
that the{let%«r was from LordAlmendibury , and contained a^e^- 
Ution of tihe io6«4tiiig proposals which heliad pcesumad to address 
tO'her'ea that day. 

Memoir t of a Fetnme de Chumhre, 11 
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"I am on the point of leaving Eogland for a tour on the Con* 
tinent," wrote the hardened ro«^; **and if you, my lovely Miss 
Stratford , will be the partner of my travels , you will render rae at 
once the happiest and most grateful fellow oq earth. I will make 
a settlement , before we go , that will secure you an ample pro- 
irision for life , as also for any faniily that may come. At Paris you 
can engage hfemme de ckambrey and there, as elsewhere, you 
shall have an abode and equipage suitable to your beauty and my 
station. Consider how humiliating and precarious is the position 
of a governess. In my family you may not have experienced the 
caprice and unkindness generally to be met with , but in how few 
oan you expect to find so indulgent a patroness as in my wife? 
irhose delicate health and weakness of nerves dispose her to seek 
companionship and show friendship , instead of maintaining the 
reserve and dignity peculiar to ladies in her position. I cannot 
believe that the disdain and indignation you so unmercifully mani- 
fested this day , when I avowed the passion you had excited in my 
breast, was serious. I looked on it as a clever piece of acting, 
irhich had two motives : the first , to enhance your merit in my 
«yes ; and the second , to deceive the espieglerie of my daughter, 
^ho is, I must acknowledge, remarkably cunning for her age. 
Come , be honest , and confess I have guessed rightly. You felt 
certain that Lady Adelaide would tell her mother of our interview, 
and as certainly mention the displeasure it appeared to afford you, 
which would exonerate you from all blame-, and leave censure or 
;Suspicion to fall wholly on my shoulders , which are sufficiently 
large to bear even a greater burden. The manoeuvre was a clever 
*one, and! admire the skill with which you carried.it through; 
but , having frankly confessed this much , I must now tell you that 
there is no good to be obtained by continuing it. 

^* I cannot admire you more than I do , and am willing to prove 
it by the liberality of my settlement. Throw off the mask , ap^ 
make me at once the happiest of men, by accepting my offer, toxi 
can feign the illness of some near relative, as an excuse for/eaving. 
Go to Folkstone, where I will join you , and , free as a^", and happy 
as love can make us, we* will wing our way to wance and Italy; 
and when we return , you shall find a hous© replete with every elo- 
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gaDceaod comfort ready for yonr receptioo. Two lines, to say 
what day yob will be ready to start , left on my libj^ary table, will 
oblige your devoted, • **A— ." 

Selina threw the odious letter from her with feelings of in* 
dignation , that brought the blood to her very temples. Was it, 
indeed , possible that her undisguised anger and disgust could 
have been mistaken by Lord Almondbury for the rtise and calcula- 
tion of an unprincipled and shameless coquette? Tears, bitter 
tears , of insulted virtue chased each other down her cheeks, and 
she felt as if degraded by remaining a single night under the roof 
of a man capable of such base conduct as Lord Almondbury had 
evinced towards her. Might he not , if, after this fresh insult, she 
continued in the house, misconstrue it into a tacit toleration of his 
dishonourable views , and postpone his departure for the Conti- 
nent? Yet how was she^ after her promise to Lady Almondbury 
ofremainingwithher for some weeks more, to announce or ex- 
plain the change in her plans to that most amiable and suffering 
lady? Many were the tears shed that night before sleep deigned 
to visit her pillow , and well might she have exclaimed with the 

poet — 

"Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep; 
He , lilce the world , his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles : the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe , 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear." 

But poor Selina felt her painful position too profoundly to be 
able to apostrophize, even had she remembered the lines of 
Young. Her isolated and unprotected state, — an orphan, — 
without a single relative in the world on whom she had a claim, 
her only friends being the worthy Mr. Vernon and his wife, — how 
was she to relate to them the sross insult offered her by Lord Al- 
mondbury ; yet this must be done , in order to account for her 
throwing up a situation which she had so frequently, in her letters 
to them, expressed her happiness and gratitude at having ob- 
tained. Blushes of shame dyed her cheeks at the very notion of 
this painful , humiliating , but unavoidable disclosure. To a pure- 
minded and virtuous woman there is nothing so mortifying, save 

11* 
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th« iisult ilself , as to have to commoQicate to ethen tliat s^elMi 
bean approacbed witb ^srespect, that dishoBonrablo propoaato 
hate been addressed to her. Her venf purity seems stained 4o her 
own eyes , by having to make such an avowal , and she irembies 
lest those to whom it must be made , should , even for a* moment, 
imagine that avght approaching to levity on her part ce«ld hive 
encouraged the gross affront. 

Bat after having wept those bitter teats that flow from outraged 
feelings, and the consciousness of utter helplessness to avert suoh 
insults , back canie the pleasing and re^assuring conviction ,- that 
the only two friends to whom it would be neeessary to. give an ci- 
planation for leaving her pf esent situation , were Httie likely «• 
misjudge her, or form the slightest suspicion that the heartless 
libertine , who had dared to shock her ears by his odious offets, 
had ever seen anything in her conduct to justify so base a proceed- 
ingon his part. This reflection, and the confidence it inspired, 
soothed her feetiogs, and gratefuUy did she thank the Almighty for 
having giving her friends, on the steadiness of whose esteem she 
could, oount in such an emergency , . without a tingle doubt or fear 
ofbeittg misunderstood. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

At an early hour next morning a loud knocking at her door 
aroused Selina from slumber. 

**For Heaven's sake, Miss'Stratford , oomeio my lady «860on 
as possible,'' said the maid appointed to wait>on Lady Adelaide 
and her governess, *'for her ladyship has burst a bl^od-^vessel* 
and, I fear, is dying!" 

Selina lost not a moment in-making her hurried toilet, and ran 
to the chamber of Lady Almondbury, whom she found pale as 
marble, supported by pillows, and gasping for breath. AfaiAt 
smile marked her recognition of Selina , to whom she eBtendeiher 
almost transparent hand; she attempted to speak, but <^ san- 
guine stream that rushed to her lips impeded her utitsrance , and 
proved the danger of the effort. She shook her ,irtdd moucnfiilly, 
and looked in Seliaa's face with an.eipression of such sweetness 
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aod reslgnatioD , as broagbt the tears to her eyes. The doctor, 
who bad tyeen sent for before SeJina was summoned, now arrived. 
He felt the potee of bis patient, looked grave, and exhorted bet 
not to attempt to speak^i Lady Alasondbary motioaed to Selioa to 
take a seat by ber bedside, and the doctor having written a pre- 
scription , which was forthwith despatched to the apothecary's, he 
took- his plaee a« the opposite side of the bed. 

*'Is Lord Almondbury in town?" 'asked be, addressing the 
femme decJiambre, 

'* Yes , Sir. Bis lordship is at home , but (Wo have not called 
him , as bis* lordship cam« home yery late." 

A ftint blash arose to the cheek of Lady AlmoFodbury , who 
bad beard the qnestioo aod answer; but It soon receded , aod left 
her pal«r than before. Again the doetor felt her pulse, and while 
be heM'ber hand a spasm passed over her face. 

**ftfy cbM/' eiclaimed La4y Almondbary , torning her eyes 
with ft look of the most earnest appeal to Selina, and again the 
bteod streamed from her lips. 

^* my dear lady, you must not utter a word ; indeed you must 
m»t," said the doctor, evidently very much alarmed. 

^*llfaf I not bring Lady Adelaide?" demanded Selma., urged 
Oii^f the- appealing' glatices of the anxiouS' mother. 

'*Ttfc8, yes, bringtbe child," was the answer. 

M|fj — basband ," faltered Lady Almondbory. 

*^0eiid for his Urdsbip directly," said the doetor. 

'*Ilear, dear, mammal" exclaimed Lady Adelaide , breaking 
fftMli bor governess, and rusbing t» ber dying mother; b<it tlM 
doetor: held her back, and restrained ber from throwing herself 
fni* theoutttret«hed arms of Lady Almondbury. 

"TV>a must be gentle, young lady; your mamma is too ill to 
Hear tbo least exertion." 

Tire child approached the bed with all possible gentleness^ 
and seizing the hand ofbermotber, pressed it fondly to her lips> 
while tke teav» f^ll fdaft on it. 

Tbe doting moilMr gazed on her child with an expression of 
vmitleralitft fondness, «nd tried to speak, but her lips were so 
tremalous from her deep emotion , that utteranoe was denied her. 
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It was in truth a piteous sight, to behold that still young and 
lovely wQman ^ conscious that she vas gazing on her only child 
for the last time, with all a mother's prescience and tenderness 
throbbing in that heart that was soon to beat no more , yet unable 
to articulate the blessing she longed to bestow on her fair and 
youthful head. 

Selina was melted to tears, which she turned away her head 
to conceal, and even the doctor, though accustomed to such 
beart-rending) scenes, was moved. 

Lord Almondbury now entered the room, attired in a splendid 
brocaded silk robe de chambre and trousers, and his feet encased 
in richly embroidered slippers. It was evident that he had ar- 
ranged his hair, for it bore the marks of having been carefully 
combed and brushed, and his whole appearance testified the total 
absence of that disorder peculiar to a sudden summons from 
sleep. What a contrast did his gaudy undress and healthful face 
and person offer to th&scene before him ! There lay the shadowy 
form and emaciated tnough still beautiful face of her who had 
^' loved him not wisely, but too well" — of her who had, in the 
pride of youth and beauty, when many noble suitors sought her 
hand, preferred him to all others, and yielded him her whole 
heart. There she lay, the victim of his inconstancy, neglect, 
and unkindness , hurried to a premature grave because her heart 
was not formed of firmer stuff to resist the wounds he had inflicted 
on it. He had entered the chamber with a step much less noiseless 
than the occasion warranted, for, having on a former nighl, some 
months before, been summoned to his wife, who, by her atten- 
dants, was believed to be dying, he concluded that the present 
was a similar false alarm, and, consequently, was not prepared 
for the truth. The dying woman recognised his step, turned her 
eyes on him with a mingled expression of pardon , pity, and love, 
such as angels might bestow on erring mortals, and, extending 
her hand, made a desperate effort to speak. 

''Our child," faltered she, turning her glance on the weeping 
little girl, <' promise me that you will love and cherish her for my 
sake who have loved you so well. Promise me , dear Henry, — it 
is my last request." 
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Stobbioni as was the heart of him to whom it was addressed, 
this request, atteredbythefalteriD^lips of his dying wife, deeply 
affected Lord AJmondbary. 

<'Yoa will still live, dearest,*' said he, and he pressed her 
extended hand to his lips. 

The dying woman faintly shook her head, and again urged 
him to promise to love and cherish their, child. 

''I promise, faithfully promise, dearest!" replied he, and 
tears started to his eyes , the first that had visited them since his 
childhood. 

'' I had forgotten ; there is another request I would urge," 
said Lady Almondbury. '' I wished to secure a provision for Miss 
Stratford for her life. You will settle one hundred a-year on her, 
and present her with one of my watches as a memorial of my af- 
fection and esteem." 

The exertion of speaking was too much for Lady Almondbury. 
Her head fell on her bosom, blood streamed anew from her lips, 
a slight convulsion passed over her face, and all was over. 

'' Frances! my own poor Frances ! " exclaimed Lord Almond- 
bury wildly, ''she is not — she cannot be dead — she has only 
fainted; oh! doctor, give her quickly some^restorative!" and 
sobs almost choked him. 

''Alas! my lord, it is all over. Let me lead you from this 
room. Your child requires all our care, for see, she has fainted." 

Lord Almdndbury flung himself on the bed in an agony of 
grief, the truth and intensity ofwhich astonished all present, as 
much as it would have soothed her who had so lately breathed her 
last, could she have seen it; for with all a woman's fondness, 
she would have clung to the thought of being mourned by him, to 
whom she had given her virgin heart. 

Selina, while tears chased each other down her pale face, 
assisted ip removing Lady Adelaide to her own room, and the 
doctor having administered sal volatile and water to Lord Al- 
mondbury, led him to his. It was touching to witness the grief 
of the poor child when she was returned to consciousness. She 
could hardly be. brought to believe that she was indeed motherless 
— that the eyes that had so lately gazed on her with such deep 
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tenderness, i/tre closed for ever — that the voiee^idi htd ffe^er 
widressed her hm irith fondness, she should never more hear. 
Poor girl ! If those nambering ten times her yeats, cannot during 
the first hours of a bereavement like hers, bring them^lves to 
believe the fearful truth, how little can it be< wondbHsd, that 
stnnded by the overwhelming blow, her sCfnses recoiled fnnn it, 
and that refusing to credit the appalling fact, she entreated agaio 
and again to be permitted to feturn to the chamber of death, say- 
ing, ''Only let me see my mother, touch her, speak to het, and 
convince myself that she is, as they say, dead, for I oannot, 
indeed I cannot, believe it!'' 

Tenderly did Selioa Stratford watch over the impatient mourner, 
listen to her lamentations broken by sobs, and endewour 
to soothe her, until, eihaosted by the violen<;e of her sorrow, 
the poor child fell into a profound slumber , and then she stole to 
the chamber of death, unwilling that the last rites^dae to the de- 
parted should be performed solely by menial handsi Sh^ found 
Mrs. Morgan 7 tfaefaithful waiting-womaif of poor £ady Almond- 
bury, sitting in speechless grief by the bedside of her misH-ess, 
and aroused her from the stupor in which she seeiUed plunged' by 
offering her assistance f6r the sad duties reqinred. "ildi , Miss 
Stratford, I thank you ! " sobbed Mrs. M^an< '^^ou loved my 
dear lady, and your hands are woithy^of touching^ her. I dould 
not bear that those who never approached her pereion ifr life 
Should ^ '— ; " bu« here t^ tears of th>e poor woman impeded her 
mterance. 

With trembling hands Selina fulfilled the melancholy task'Shc 
ha^d assrlgned herself. She closed the eyes of thed^art^ed-, ar- 
ranged her long and silken tresses , cutting off oner for her eMId ; 
and having gently placed the head on its pillow, was gratified to 
see the face, still beautiful in death, wear the calm -and angelic 
expression that had characterized it when in life. Her lafeiours 
— and they were labours of love — finished, she 8a«k otf>h«r 
knees by the bed, and prayed long and fervently. ' Nevor ittthe 
house of God did she feel her soul lighted up to iti GreiAtlirwith 
more exalted piety, than while contemplating the tranquil love- 
liness of the face of the newly departed, which seemed already to 
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be*r the impress of thai heaven to wbieh , she hoped and trusted, 
the spirit had talLen its flight. She prayed that thechltd left:oD 
earth inigbt emolate the virtues of the mother, and like her meel 
death, filled "With hope and confidence of mercy, throttgh the 
Redeemer! Tears rolled down her cheeks as she looked on that 
ddm , sweet face ^ — that marble brow, winch pain or care eoold 
neter liiore contract, — those closed lids, whence nevermore a 
tear cuiild steal ; and blamed her own selflslness , that-coald sifll 
desire to retain on earth, where t>nly trials and sufferings awaited 
her, the pure spirit that had fled to its God. 

She had taken her place by the coueh of Lady Adelaide before 
she awoke, and watched over her witfi pitying tenderness. Never 
bad filie been so fordbty struck with the likeness between the 
^Id and her mother, as now ; for the juvenile character, which 
the faee of poor Lady Almondbury had assumed in death , ren* 
dered the resemblance more visible. But oh, how far less c«lm 
wa&tiie oowntenaoee of the sleeping girl ! The brows were curved, 
traces of recent tears marked thecheekiB, the* lips occasionally 
tltembted, and convulsive sobs h«aved the chest. The word 
^^MMmiiita'* was often murmured in that unquiet stomber, and in 
so plaintive a tone as to increase the sadness of her who watched 
so- tenderly over the sleeper. When Lady Adelaide awoke , and 
ttmieii''her eyes on Soeliaa, a<di«smy-unconsd0Ufines» marked her 
matiusauiw* Siie raised her handt<y her forehead , as If to rec4il 
hvrtiNaaory, and then burst into » passionate' At' of ^rief, styiiig 
**1iiamm», mamma! Oh take me to mamma 1" 

Mkny were the kind words and aifeetionate eminra4»s be»- 
^•wediby Selina on ber pupil, wldicp fiie latter was h«ing dr«sse4 
llf her mid; but the promise of bein^ taleeir to' see Iteir dead 
mMiMP hiid the greatest effeotiin^sootMiigslMr. Amessage flwm 
lievd Alhioifdbatry, to desire tbe^presencie of hisdaud^ter, ftrat 
iwoalled*Seitln« toaeonscloUBness ofthv awhw«i<diieissof herpe- 
sftfoil in thfe house of a man Si^ho hind preBumed to addi^ss^ his 
Ithiefflise viewB to her, now that Lady Almondbury'fr death d^ 
ffrfved h«r of the ptoteetlon thBtl«M;'a<san«Notit« h(Arresfd«nee 
liftrew Site itfstttttrty wftftea letteit to dfe exeeHent 1ffi«. ¥emon, 
re<|iNfsiing her presence, being deteradited' to be gisfded by heir 
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advice ; and, rather tlia;i leave Lady Adelaide nntil the poor child 
was more reconciled to the bereavement so lately sustained , she 
vrould request Mrs. Vernon to remain with her until after the 
funeral. • 

When Lady Adelaide returned to her governess, Selina was 
pleased to find that she appeared less wretched than before her 
interview with her father. << Poor papa?" said the IntelltgeDt 
little girly ^<he is so unhappy and cried so much, that I tried to 
comfort him. He took me in his arms and kissed me very often, 
and said I was like my dear blessed mother. I never thought 
papa could weep, did you, dear Miss Stratford?'*' 

Glad was Selina to discover by the artless words of her pupil, 
that the heart of Lord Almondbury was touched by the death of 
his amiable and neglected wife, and sincerely did she pray that 
his late remorse and regret would not be of brief duration , being 
convinced that on the purifying effect of both on his^ heart, would 
his affection for his child find its surest basis ; but her hopes of 
this desirable change in him were not very sanguine, as she 
dreaded that selfishness and habitual indulgence in libertine pur- 
suits, had hardened his nature too much to permit repentance 
and grief to be more than temporary guests in his breast. 

<< I think I shall now be able to love papa," resumed the child. 
^ Dear mamma often told me I must love him, but I never thought 
I could till I saw him weeping for her. He showed me her 
picture ; oh ! such a beautiful face. Miss Stratford ! not pale and 
sad, as I always saw her, but with a fresh pink colour on her 
eheeks, her eyes so bright that they look as if they had never shed 
a tear, — and such a sweet happy smile. I said so to papa , and 
then he cried afresh , and told me, that when that picture was 
painted,^ dear mamma was as happy as she looked; and he mut- 
tered something about < wretch, and ungrateful;' I didn't quite 
hear what it was, and he struck his hand against his forehead, 
and looked so miserable, that I kissed him, and said, 'Poor, 
dear papa,' and thenhe hugged me closely to his breast, and said 
it was just like what my angel mother would have done. Tes, 
dear Miss Stratford, he called my own mamma angel, and 
blessed, every time he spoke of her, and that made me love him 
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very much. I wanted to have aome one to kiss and love, as I 
vsed to kiss and love mamma. Not that I can ever love any one 
as I did her. O! no. Miss Stratford, that would be impossible. 
Bat let as go to her room." 

It wasy indeed, a piteous sight to behold the interesting child 
gazing on the dead, the tears flowing down her face, and awe 
restraining her from lavishing those caresses on the departed 
which she had been wont to do when her mother was in life. 

''Hay I kiss her?" asked she in a whisper, as if fearful of 
awaking her, whose marble slumber the last trumpet could alone 
disturb. Selipa having assented , she bent down and pressed the 
lips of her dead mother ; but, no sooner had she become sensible 
of their rigidity and icy coldness , than she withdrew her own in 
terror, and, throwing herself into the arms of Selina, burst into 
a paroxysm of grief that it was long ere the soothing expressions 
of the latter could subdue. 

Ah! who is it that has not, under similar circumstances, ex- 
perienced the same shock? — A shock against which reason 
would in vain essay to guard us. We know that our bodies are 
but the temporary abodes of the immortal soul , which no sooner 
leaves them than these poor tenements of clay betray their native 
frailty, and retain only the faded likeness of the once-breathing 
structure; yet how difficult! nay, more, how impossible it is 
for us to divest ourselves of the love for that poor faded image that 
filled our hearts, when it was animated by the vital spark! A love 
that draws our lips to those icy-cold ones, though their contact 
almost freezes the blood in our veins, and prompts us to address 
to those ears, sealed in death, the words of affection that were 
wont to delight them! How heart-breaking it is to look on that 
immoveable face, while our own is convulsed by the agony of 
grief, — its very calmness seeming like a mockery of our woe ! If 
we, arrived at maturity, experience these conflicting emotions, 
can it be wondered at, that childhood should almost sink beneath 
them? Poor Lady Adelaide remained for a long time, with her 
face hid on the bosom of her governess, listening with breathless 
interest, while the latter explained to her, in terms suited to her 
tender years, the mysterious change from life to death. 
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''Then that is not retiMjjnp ntaninRa/' said th« child , polnthig 
virh ber fingers to ihe deati , and an impression of awe on b'«r 
countenance; **and yet, dear Rifss Mratford, bow like it is! it 
loolts like an image of ber in marble, — so wbite, so cold ! Ob, 
I wisb we conid for ever keep it bere , jnsi as it now is ! I'would 
.always say my morning and nigbt prayers kneeling by it ; and tb)t 
sight of what was , yet is not , ray own blessed mother, would pre^ 
veot my again being obstinate or self-willed." 

While the child was speaking , Lord Almondbnry entered the 
chamber of death , bat so softly , that neither Seiioa nor her pnpil 
were sensible of bfs approach. He had over^heard Lady Ade- 
btde'swish^ and, tonched by it, bad determined it should be gratis 
fied. Selina arose and withdrew, Lord Almondbnry having only 
noticed ber presence by a bow; and bis daughter took his hand 
and kissed it. Her pale face and tearful eyes increased her re*^ 
semblance to her mother, and her father, glancing ft*om the dead 
to the living, marked his recognition of the strikling resemblance, 
by pressing his daughter tobis^breast, and he told her to geto her 
governess. Selina , who bed remained in the adjoining room to 
ttke charge of Lady Adelaide', beard the door locked when Her 
pupil had passed it; and, ere she bad reached the study assigtied 
16 the use of the child , heard the sound of stiQ^d sobs issue f#0Bl 
the cMmber of deaths 

With what altered feelings ^(^ we contemplate our own ooDdlwt 
towards those once dear to us, when they are no'raere , to th« Ifgbt 
in which we were acousfomed to regard ft when they lived! Bow 
does every unkind look, word, or action, we^may ever baiFC direeied 
to them rise tfp to reproach us, now that atonement is impoesfllle! 
We forget all provoeatiov, ifprovocatfon we ever had; every error 
or blenrfsb of the departed is^ eSheeA f^om our memories ; aii4^ 
vain weuM-we reoal a single instance of their ever faaving^eilsted) 
In order to justify our own sinsof omission orcomraissioa towaids 
the dead. We can only* remember- their good^foalitles; tiMll* 
aflleotion, numberiess proofs i^^htob new occur, to' fill our iMtrts 
with deep but too late remorse'; aad', ae we bend in agony over 
their pale remains, we feelfhal we would give worlds, were they 
ours to bestow, to bring beck to life tHose whose deatilet, In Ihe 
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blioAi0f6 of o«r Iie«rt9« we ^d dared (o centeaipUte «s events thai 
miglit ocoiir- without iaflictiog the thousandtl^ part ef the aoguish 
venowietfiecieDce* The lapse of years seem focgotten. The ior 
differeoce, oriK^eet, brought by time, or wrought by our own 
iooonstADey; nay, evea the faults that might have coot ribuled to 
wof k^»llch change , have all. faded away. We remember ooly the 
days of happiness and iwidiminished affection ; the days when the 
bare (homght of losing the object would have been torture ; and 
that iorture is now ours, aggravated ten-fold by the reproaches of 
conseieoee, which tells.usof our own unworthibess to possess the 
tfeasfures we. mever before knew bow to appreciate, and the. loss of 
which we oow vainly deplore. Oh ! could we but value those dear 
toius, while yet Heaven vouchsafes to spare them to us, but half as 
dearly as we do when they are snatched from u^ for ever, what 
agonies of remorse nught we not be saved ! Could we but recal 
the past, and atone for any pain or wroag ever inflicted on the de- 
parted > what sacrifice would we not wiiiiogly, gladly offer up to 
accomplish it? — Our own, part,, blindness of heart, seems now^ 
when viewed through 4he tears of remorse , not only a crime of 
deepest dye, but a folly, a madness, almost inconceivable ! If even 
tbO; good — those ^bo have inflicted, no injury, perpetrated no 
wrong, been , guilty /of no intentional act of unkindness — feel a 
remorse mingle with their regret for the loved dead, whenChey re- 
member trivial instances of temper, caprice^ or neglect, towards 
ihenit which, when they were in life, appeared »but as trifles, un- 
worthy a grave thought, what must.be the pangs of those who are 
aoBSciottS of having embittered the lives of the departed by un- 
kindness , ingratitude , and wrongs? Bitter , indeed , must their 
feelings be ! nor can time heal the wound inflicted by remorse ; for 
the mournful dead will often appeal to memory in the silence of 
night, chasing sleep from the pillow, and peace from the heart! 

Lord Almoodbury for the first xime of his life experienced the 
pangs of remorse , as he bent over (be inanimate , but still lovely 
f^ce of bis deputed wife* He recalled the blissful days that follow- 
ed hismarriage, when intoucated by her beauty, and sweetness 
of lemper, and vain of having secured a prize sought by many 
aspirants, he .believed himself the happiest of mankind, and felt 
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fateful to her vbo bad preferred him. How fondly, haw faith- 
foiiy had she loved him ; how uncomplaioiDgly borne his neglect, 
his inconstancy, his unktndness! And there she lay, done to death 
by his condiict. Yes, the veil was torn from his eyes and he could 
nb longer conceal from himself that disappointment of the heart 
had led to the destractioo of her health, and finally to her pre- 
mature death. How calm, how beautiful she looked, and how 
touching was the angelic eipression of her face. He threw him- 
self on the bed by her side ; his tears fell in abundance over the 
snowy drapery that covered her cold remains, and he pressed his 
lips again and again on that marble brow. He implored her par- 
don, execrated himself for having sinned against Heaven and her, 
and poured forth his late remorse, his words broken by sobs and 
groans that vouched for the depth and truth of it. How many in- 
stances of her unchanging love, patient sweetness , and constant 
forbearance , under wrongs and neglect that must have aroused to 
anger and dislike any nature less perfect than hers, now occurred 
to his memory; now, when it was too late to make atonement for 
the wrongs she had endured.' Yes, she had died unknowing the 
pangs her loss would inflict on him ; here pure soul had fled to 
heaven, leaving him to drag on a miserable existence , poisoned 
by remorse and regret. For many hours he left not the chamber 
of death, and when at last he came forth from it, the waiting- 
woman of his deceased wife, who met him in the gallery, declared 
she never could have recognized his lordship, so great was the 
change wrought in his appearance by grief. 

'*Ah!" exclaimed she to Selina, ''half the tenderness shown 
after death might save from dying." 

CHAPTER XX. 

A cBLBBRATBD sculptor was that day sent for by Lord Al- 
mondbury , to take a cast of the face , hands, and feet of the de- 
parted lady, for the purpose of having a recumbent statue of her 
executed for him. He remained present while the operation was 
performed , had the form so enveloped in drapery that its pro- 
portions could not be seen , and evinced as much care and tendei^ 
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Dessvbile the plaster was laid od and removed, as if the dead cooM 
feel it; he with his own hand reoioviog the traces of it, and 
-smoothing the peocilled hrows and pale forehead, with all ihe 
watchfal tenderness of love. The jealous care with which be 
prevented the drapery that covered the breast, arms, and legs from 
being removed, made adeep impression on the sculptor, who was 
often afterwards heard to observe, that frequently as he had been 
employed on similar occasions, he had never seen such love and 
grief, as that w^pessed in the case of Lord Almondbury. With his 
own hand he severed a long tress of her beautiful hair from her 
head, and when her cold remains were to be placed in their last 
receptacle to no other hands than his own would he confide the 
task. His grief, when the lid of the coffin was to be closed for 
ever, is not to be described. It was as though all the passionate 
love of the first days of his union with Lady Almondbury had 
revived in his heart to make him feel the pangs of this mortal 
separation more accutely. He accompanied the body to its last 
resting place, overpowered by grief, and when he heard the 
earth fall on the coffin , he fainted. 

Lord Almondbury returned to his widowed home an altered 
man , and for some days was unable to leave his chamber. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Yernon , who had been summoned by 
Selina, had promptly repaired to Almondbury House, and having 
attentively listened to the statement of her young friend , came to 
the conclusion that the conduct [of Lord Almondbury towards her 
previous to his wife's death , rendered her residence in his house 
ineligible. 

'* Yoo must return to my humble abode, my dear Miss Strat- 
ford," said the excellent woman ^ "though I grieve you should be 
compelled to leave the dear child , who now, more than ever, will 
stand in need of a judicious and affectionate mooitress." 

*' I cannot bear to leave her to the care of servants ," said Se>> 
lina, '* and if possible I would wish to stay with her until I can see 
her placed in proper hands. But how is this to be effected? I feel 
the impropriety of my remaining here , without the sanction of the 
presence of some female friend; bat it looks so ungrateful to the 
dead , and so unkind to the dear Lady Adelaide, to leave the house 
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duriog the irst shock of the 8td event that faes just occurred, thai I 
know not what to do." 

Make your mind easyoo this point, my deaf Miss Siretfoiyd, t/ 
will refldaia here widi you, aod will wriie a few liuesto ioformnif 
husj^aud of my inteDtion, and the cause that has led to it. 

":Bat good, kiedMr. Yeroon, he will be so uncomfodaibk 
viiibioat you. It is not fair, iudeedlieel it is. not, tO; keep you 
from your home, when he will be so-solitary aod oheerless- without 
you." 

*'Our servaot is a steady and faithful wonaa , ^o kQows.hifi 
habits aod tastes, she will see to his comforts, and with books, <Qf 
which we have good store, he will get tbrov^ his eveotogfrvfty 
well ; and he will be so glad to have you back with us, though sorry 
lor the cause , that your presence will repay him for the temporary 
k>ssofaune." 

Seliaa made known to the housekeeper that her friend wqM. 
sojoucQ a few ^ays wi4h her, and requested tbat a bedroom wbich 
commaoicated with her own, might be prepared for her. Mrs* 
Middleton, a worthy and respeciahte woman , perfectly comppe- 
bended and a^^roved of the prudence of the measure. She was, as 
indeed were all ihe servants of the establiahment , but too.wett 
a.vare of the libertine habits of theirilord and master, >not to be 
futly sensible of the danger to which a young and handsome Go- 
Tesness would be exposed by being an inmate in hisbonse, now 
Ihat -their loved and honoured Ifidy ^was no more. 

' 'iMiss Stratford , " said she , to their ia&e lady's. maid , ** is a 
prudent, virtuous young woman, and her having that' nice oVd 
gentlewoman to come here to keep her eon^any, is a. sure proof 
•f it." 

^ Tbe Brst step Lord AJmondbury took when eble to attend to 
business , was to order a splendid monument to be ereoled lo the 
memory of his lamented wife, and the second was, to give in- 
structions, to his Solicitor to draw up a deed of annuity .of a 
bundred guineas a-year for her life, to Miss Stratlbrd. He feU that 
while fulfilling the requests of the departed , he was inaking ihe 
only, atonement in his power to the dead , and he had a melancholy 
satisfaction in eiecuting them to the letter. He now believed him- 
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self, what those around him gave him implicit credit for being, an 
altered man. His grief bad been so strong, that it, for the time, 
banished every sinful desire, every libertine thought frem his 
breast, and he imagined that, henceforth, he should never more be 
the^ave of his passions, the sensualist he had been. Great then 
was his regret , when he received a note from. Selina , announcing 
her intention of resigning her situation in his family , as soon as a 
successor eouid be obtained to take charge of Lady Adelaide. 

'*This comes from my own folly and. wickedness," exclaimed 
he, as he let the note fall on the table near which he was seated, 
and pressed his hand to his forehead. *^ Madman , monster , that 
I was, when not even the presence^ of the angel I have lost , would 
prevent me from endeavouring to pollute her home, by attempting 
to corrupt the Governess of my child. Well may Miss Stratford 
dread remaining in my house after such atrocious conduct on my 
part. She knows not, she cannot know how I regret it, and would, 
in all probability, refuse credence to my assertions on the subject. 
That my. daughter should be deprived of a monitress in whom her 
angelic mother placed such implicit confi,dence, and all through 
my foUy, my worse than folly, my guilty views, is indeed a severe, 
though well-merited punishment. I will write to Miss Stratford, 
will acknowledge my sin, avow my regret, and pledge myself in 
the most solemn manner never again to incur her displeasure , if 
she will only remain with my daughter." 

The letter was written and despatched , and the whole tenour 
of it gratified Selina , by giving her the hope , that the monster was 
indeed an altered man, and would henceforth, respect whoever 
might fill her place in his family. One of the points which most 
increased her sorrow in parting from her pupil was , the dread that 
no ffarerness worthy of having the trust confided her , woatd 
remain in the house of Lord Almondbury , unless she happeqed to 
hetoo oldto excite improper feelings in his breast , and to elderly 
governesses, she had heard Lady Almondbury say, he had an 
uneonquerahle objection. Her decision of withdrawing from bis 
house, was not, however, to be changed, but while announcing 
this to his loMship in a cold but polite note , she carefully avoided 
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all recurrence to the past , and simply stated that she could not 
hold a situation in a house where no lady of the family presided. 

** I thought it would be so /* said Lord Almondbnry , as he laid 
^he letter down. *'When will the effects of my folly cease to 
pursue me. My poor Adelaide ! how will this separation afBict 
her, so fondly attached too, as she is to Miss Stratford, who would 
have constantlj kept alive in her breast the memory of her dear 
mother, and taught her to emulate the virtues and gentleness of 
that angelic being." 

Lord Almondbnry wrote to a maiden aunt of his, requesting 
her to engage a governess for his daughter, and the result was, a 
pressing invitation, by return of post from her, for him and 
Xady Adelaide to join her at her seat in Yorkshire , where she 
would take charge of her grandniece, until a suitable governess 
was provided. 

The following day, Lord Almondbnry Inclosed Selina the deed 
of annuity, granted at the dying request of his wife , securing her 
one hundred guineas per annum for her life, accompanied by a 
watch that had belonged to the deceased lady , and a medallion in 
gold, containing a lock of her hair, and that of her child, with a 
hundred pound note as a remuneration for her services. A letter 
couched in the most respectful terms, in which he dwelt on the 
high esteem in which she had been held by his deceased wife , and 
expressed his regret at her leaving his family, was sent with the 
deed of annuity, watch, and medallion. 

Selina showed her friend, Mrs. Yemon, the letter, deed, and 
gift. 

^<It strikes me that it would not be right for me to accept the 
annuity," said she ; ''I have not been suflBciently long in the house 
to have merited such a reward, and coming from one who in- 
sulted me, renders it much more repugnant to my feelings to 
acceptit." 

*'i confess I do not see it in the same point of view, my dear 
Miss Stratford. This annuity was granted at the request of Lady 
Almondbnry ; used as such, is highly honourable to you. Had 
her ladyship bequeathed it by will , you could have no scrapie in 
receiving it; why, therefore, not accept this gift, granted at her 

\ 
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dying request, as a teslameotary bequest? Remember, it did not 
originate wiih Lord Almoodbury ; although I dare say he , in his 
altered frame of mind^ is glad of being furnished viUi an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for his former improper conduct. I really think 
yon would not be justified in refusing a gift which is the result of 
your own merit, and the high sense entertained ofit by the de- 
ceased lady." 

**Bnt coming from his hands, spoils its \alne in my eyes. I 
may be proud , wilful , and ungrateful , dear Mrs. Yernpn , but I 
really cannot bring myself to accept the annuity." 

'' Do not at least decide, until you have consulted my husband. 
He will give you the best advice." 

^* Were it simply a matter of prudence, I would willingly defer 
to his judgment, and be guided by it; but this is an afiiair of 
feeling, and I must be guided by my own sense of right. I have 
no sentiment of anger against Lord Almondbury, but to receive an 
annuity from one who twice insulted me by proposals of the basest 
nature, I cannot consent to do.** 

Mrs. Vernon forbore to interfere any further; and though 
thinking that Selina pushed her scrupulous delicacy further than 
was necessary, she admired the disinterestedness and self-respect 
that influenced her decision , and only regretted that it was not 
in her, or her husband's power to secure independence to one so 
every way worthy of it. The return of the deed of annuity to Lord 
Almondbury gave him real pain. He felt that it was his former 
conduct that had led to the rejection of the gift , and this proof of 
the. delicacy and self-respect of Selina, increased his regret that 
bis daughter should be deprived of one so every way capable of 
instilling high principle and pure morals into her mind. 

In ten days after. Lord Almondbury conducted Lady Adelaide 
to the country. The parting between that sensitive and affectionate 
child and her governess cost both many tears; and painful was it 
to Selina to listen to the reiterated pleadings ofherpupiUo her 
dear Miss Stratford , not to leave her. • 

"I will be so obedient, so good, if you will stay with me," 
sobbed the weeping girl. ''It is so hard to lose my dear blessed 
mamma, and then for you, too, to leave me." 
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Lord Almonidbuiy wrote a second letter to ST^lina, tillr«|j^ 
her by the affection she had entertained for the departed, ni^t'tD 
reject the gift dictated by her dying breath, bttt nothing c^iild 
change her decision; and the evening of tlie day that Lnfd'Al- 
mondbury and his daughter left London, Selina and her Kiiid 
friend Mrs. Vernon, returned to the homeofthelattler, i^h^ea 
most cordial welcome awaited them from Mr. Vernon. 

^^I cannot," said that worthy man, when his wife told him of 
Selina's rejection of the annuity, ^' blame Miss Stratford for her 
high-minded and disinterested conduct; although I cotild'wvsh 
that the gift bad been a bequest formally made by will, by fler late 
amiable patroness, as in that form she could have acc^jptedit 
without any scruple; but the conduct ofLord Almondburymust 
have rendered it humiliating and painAil to receive a gift ci^miog 
through his hands, and, therefore, I can well understand her 
feelings in refusing it." 

The death of Lady'Almondbury and the separation from -her 
child, made so deep an impression on Selina, that It required all 
the kindness of her worthy host and hostess , to conquer the me- 
lancholy produced on her mind by these events. In a few days 
after her instalment in her peaceful abode, she rfead in a news- 
paper the departure of Lord Almondbury for the continent, and 
she wrote a few lines to the femine de eHafnhrt of the lete-Lady 
Almondbury, who now was appointed confidential attiendiAit to 
her dau^ter, to enquire after the heillth of Lady Adelaide. -'It 
gave her pleasure to' hear, by return of post, ttiaf her late'^^U)plil 
was in good health, and gradually recovering her>spirtts, udder 
the care of her indulgent grand-aunt, with whom she* wasia' re- 
main until Lord Alnioddbury's return from the continent, ''#il$eh 
was not expected to be! for ^omd months. 

And now Scftina again'tufried'herthnughts to sfeeldng a'^ftUa- 
tion in some other fAmily;^he tcad over the adveitisemeilts^lbr 
governesses, in which mdre accbmpltshnients are requffedHhan 
can fall to the lot oPmortal, and more virtues expected tban<p!60r 
human nature is hdr to, and all for salaries little exceeding the 
wages bestowed on menials, without- the reversionary left^ff 
clothes they inherit. One advertisement, more reasonable in fte 
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requisites insisted upon, attracted her attention, and she answered 
it. In doe time an appointment was made ^ and, accompanied 
by her kind friend Mrs. Vernon, she went to the place named. No 
sooner had she entered th^ sitting-room of a house in Brook- 
street, in wiiich two ladies were seated, both having a certain 
asperity of countenance, joined to a striking resemblance of 
feature, that indicated a near relationship, than, having glanced 
at her, one of thepa observed in Italian, that her, face was dis- 
a^eeably associated in her mind , although she could not, at the 
monient, recollect where she had seen it. The other lady examined 
the countenance of Selina very much as a police magistrate may 
be supposed to do that of a criminal brought before him on some 
serious charge ; but neither of the ladies motioned her to a seat, 
so she and Mrs. Yemon stood in painful embarrassment, near the 
door so lately entered. 

** Where have you last lived? *' demanded one of the ladies in 
a stern tone of voice, that did nottend to encourage the timid girl, 
to whon^the interrogation was addressed. 

" With the Jate Lady Almondbury." 

''Abl yes; now I recollect,*' exclaimed the lady who had 
spoken in Italian, still using that language, 'Uhis is the very 
person we saw.walking with that odious rouS, Lord Almondbury, 
one morning ip Kensington Gardens." 

The lady to whom this remark was addressed, glanced.at Se- 
lina with increased asperity, and asked why she had left Lord Al- 
mpn^bury's family. 

"I. left on the death of La(iy Aln^pndbury," was the reply; 
<< not wishing to continue.'* 

"I should npt have expected you to he so very scrupulous," 
obs^^rved the other lady; "for, if I mistake not, I saw you talking 
vifith his lordship some time ago, in l^ensington Gardens." 

This speech w^s uttered with so sexere and contemptuous an 
JUr, as to bring blushes to the chjSQks and brows of her to whom 
it was addressed, which being, noticed , both ladies exchanged 
triujnpjiant glances., 

<'¥es. Madam, it is true. Lord AUnondbpry did one day join 
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his daughter. Lady Adelaide, when I was walking with her in 
KensiDgton Gardens — ** 

"I will not trouble you any further ; you would not at all suit 
me/' rudely interrupted the lady; <<but I beg to offer you one 
piece of advice, which is — to avoid, in whatever place you may 
enter, permitting gentlemen to wallL with you." 

There was something so insulting in the tone and manner in 
which this counsel was given, that Selina could not cheat herself 
into the belief that it was kindly meant, however convinced of its 
prudence. She, however, checked every symptom of the in- 
dignation she could not wholly vanquish, and explained how en- 
tirely against her wish it had been that Lord Almondbury had 
joined her pupil and herself. But she spoke to those determined 
on disbelieving her assertions ; for, giving her scarcely time to 
conclude her attempt to exculpate herself, she was told that her 
past, present, or future con duct was totally uninteresting to the 
speaker, and that she might withdraw. 

Mrs. Vernon, who saw the malignity of this spiteful person, 
and felt anxious that Selina should not depart without removing, 
if, possible, the evil impression evidently made on her mind, 
ventured to address her. 

*^ As the friend of Miss Stratford I must state that she told me 
of the annoyance Lord Almondbury's presence, with her pupil and 
herself, inflicted on her, on the sole occasion on which he joined 
them. You will therefore, I trust, Madam, acquit her of any 
participation in that occurrence. Her refusing the liberal offer 
made to her to continue in the family after the death of the late 
amiable and excellentLady Almondbury, is her best vindication." 

^'I am not conscious of professing any charge against the 
young person," said the sternest looking of the ladies;^' and 
being particularly occupied just now, I have really no time to de- 
vote to the affairs of total strangers." And she coldly nodded her 
head, and rang the bell, leaving Selina, and her discomfitted 
friend, no choice hut to retire, hurt and grieved by the con- 
viction that the two ladies, whom it had pleased fortune to bring 
them in contact with, entertained the most erroneous opinion of 
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Selina, and would, in all probability, not scruple to express it 
to others when an occasion might offer. 

Tears rashed to the eyes of Selina the moment the door of the 
house in Brook-street closed after her. Indignation and pride re~ 
strained them while in the presence of the two stern and ill- 
natured women who caused them to flow; but now they were no 
longer present to witness the pain they had inflicted, she could not 
repress her tears, although Mrs. Vernon used all her endeavours 
to soothe her wounded feelings. *' To know that there are persons 
who believe me guilty of encouraging the attentions of a married 
man , of being an unprincipled hypocrite, and of dishonouring the 
roof beneath which I was received as an instructress to the child of 
my dear, honoured Lady Almondbury. Oh ! it is too, too cruel ! " 
and the tears and sobs of Selina , as she lent her head on the 
shoulder of her kind companion, in the carriage into which they 
entered on leaving Brook-street, would have melted a sterner 
heart than belonged to the excellent Mrs. Vernon. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

With what intense dismay does a young and sensitive woman 
find herself suspected of conduct, from the bare notion of which 
she would shHnk with horror and dread. • Nor can the conscious- 
ness of her own innocence and purity console her under such a 
trial. She would fain have all , with whom she may chance to come 
in contact, believe in that virtue , on which even a doubt inflicts a 
wound not easily to be healed ; and to bear , however unmerited* 
the suspicion of guilt, is torture. 

''Good Heavens!" thought Selina, '* is there, then, no safety 
for the youthful and unprotected? Can the wilful, bad conduct 
of a man , over whom I could exercise no control , entail on me 
such direful consequences. They (referring to the ladies in Brook- 
street) not only scrupled not to insinuate a belief in my culpa- 
bility, but refused to listen to aught in the shape of my justifica- 
tion ; and yet what could I have urged? I could but have told the 
simple truth; but how little would that have availed with them. 
The bare acknowledgment that Lord Almondbury had addressed 
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his liberline \ie«s to me , had presamed to iasoU my ears bj bis 
base proposals, would have led them to think that never would he 
have so dared, had not some levity on ray part given him eo- 
eouragement. How did I shriok from making the dislressing 
avowal to my kind friend, Mrs. Vernon, thoagh certain of her pre- 
disposition to judge fatourably of me/' 

Such were the reflections that occupied the miod of Selioa , as 
she was driven through the streets , her waist encircled by the arm 
of her kind friend , who truly sympathized in her sorrow, attd who 
uttered all that could alleviate her distress. ''Those who co«ld 
judge so harshly and unjustly, my dear Miss Stratford, nausl be 
ungenerous, and predisposed to evil. Youl most not allow their 
malice to make yon unhappy. You will never again , in all human 
pr6bability, encounter these persons; and pray think no more of 
them ," said the worthy woman. But the advice was more easily 
to be given than followed* Seltna for many days could think of no- 
thing else than that two women existed , of whom, until the hour 
she entered their house , she knew nothing, whom she never could 
have offended , yet who entertained towards her sentiments of a 
hostile uature, founded on a belief in conduct, on her part, which 
she would die rather than have merited. 

How strange are the occurrences in life 2 A* few hours before, 
had any one told her that , ere night , she should shed bitter tears, 
caused by persons she had never then seen, she would have dis- 
believed the possibility; yet here she now was, bowed dewn-by in- 
dignation and wounded delicaey , at a charge rather hinted, than 
openly made , by total strangers, to whom she shoidd- never have 
an opportunity of vindicating her innocence. Proud as Selina na- 
turally was, she woUld have submitted to almost any humiliation 
to exonerate her character , so highly did she estimate the Messing 
of an unspotted and unsuspected reputation. 

When Mr. Vernon returned home in the evening, and noticed 
the traces of tears on the lair young face he had seen so bloooiiog 
in the morning, his wife told him of the cause. ''Poor deer young 
creature ! '* said the worthy man. ' ' Were the ladies plain? " 

"Tes; but what had thai to do with their harshness?'* re^plied 
his wife. 
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'*lfore, miicb more, than you imagine, raydear. Ugly women, 
vdIoss blessed with a greater share of goodness than generally fails 
to the share of most in that predicament, are prone to judge se- 
verely of those who possess youth and beauty, two advanuges 
which are always the objects of their envy. They wished to think 
ill of Miss Stratford, merely because she is young and handsome ; 
had sbe been ill-favoured they would have judged her less uncha- 
ritably." 

''And can sueh hardness of heart be?" demanded Mrs. Vernon. 
"Jealousy and envy ever act on the heart as petrifying waters do 
on other substances." 

*'They harden it for ever," was the reply. 

Although rendered more timid than before, and painfully ner- 
vous at the thought of again presenting herself to strangers as a 
candidate to fill the place of governess, Selina felt that she must 
not eat the bread of idleness, or remain a tai on the hospitality of 
her kind friends. She carefully read over the long.columns of ad- 
vertisements in the ** Times," in search of some one that might 
hold out a prospect of suiting her ; but for some days this search 
was unsueeessful. There is something in an advertisement , a 
physiognomy , if I may be allowed so to eipress it, which , as the 
bumau- countenance unveils tho cbaraeter of its owner, betrays 
tbfet of the writer. From bow many of those columns^ filled op by 
spieeifications required, and headed hyihe word- '^ ff^anted,," in 
lait^ capitals, did Selina turn away disappointed and dispirited* 
One of'the writers was, she felt certain ^ proud and austere; ano- 
ther, vulgur; a third mean and sordid; and all, more or less^ 
euctittg^ She blamed her own over* fastidiousness^ repeated to 
berself that it was not for her to eipiect to meet again such a patco« 
ness as the one of which 4eath had Tobbed her. , and that she nuist 
Hot give way. to the nervous dread she felt:grow4ng,in.hermind, 
but without loss of time, seek a situation* Ooea more >she took up 
the newspaper, and selecting one of theadvertiseatenta thatistruok 
her as being the least objeaionable, that is, in.wbich. least ac* 
eaaBf>lishraent6 and peifeetions were, required., and salary not 
menlioaed, and addressed a letter to the initials and .street named. 
This step taken, her thoughts reverted to. the past, and theoee 
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eame back to the present and fotare. What sort of family might 
this be into which she had offered to enter? How painful to seek 
a home with utter strangers , whose manners and minds might be 
so totally dissimilar to her own , that a daily contact with them 
might be anything but agreeable. Yet such must ever bie the lot of 
a governess , who is expected to bestow not only her accomplish- 
ments , and the fruits of her education on those she is paid for in- 
structing, but also to mould her manners, if not her sentiments, 
to suit those of the parents whose hardly-earned bread she is to 
eat, and whose sordid remuneration of her services, she is ex- 
pected to be thankful for. The tnore she reOected on this subject, 
the less courage did she feel for a new trial , and yet it must be 
made. She must meet cold looks , answer stern questions, and 
submit to be treated rather as a criminal before her judge , than a 
well-educated and stainless woman , seeking a maintenance by the 
exercise of her abilities in an honourable calling. 

Again she went forth; but this time she directed her steps to 
no aristocratic street. The answer to her note appointed her to 
call at ten o'clock the following day at No. — Allsop Terrace, New 
Road. A boy about eleven or twelve years old , opened the door, 
and having inquired whether she was the person come after ''the 
governess's place ," gave her ingress. Clothed in a faded suit of 
green cloth made in the form of a close vest and trousers , the 
jacket ornamented with three rows of brass sugar-loaf buttons, 
which had long lost their lustre , this boy , designed by his em- 
ployers to represent that appendage of an expensive establishment, 
denominated a page , was, in reality, the only male domestic in 
the house. His whole appearance bore evidence to this fact; for 
his face looked as if water seldom came in contact with it; his hair 
was in a disorder more calculated for picturesque effect, than tidi- 
ness or good order ; his black neck-cloth had grown into a reddish 
brown , and his boots were pierced in various places. An extreme 
obliquity of vision, increased the natural ugliness of this youth, 
and a sharpness of manner amounting to impertinence, testified 
that good breeding was not much attended to in the house in which 
he fulfilled the multifarious duties of porter, butler , footman and 
errand-boy. 
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** Missis is up stairs , and if yoo follow me I 'II show yoa the 
waj to her/' said the youth of all-work, rapidly mounting the 
stairs at the other side of the ball. He ascended so nimbly, that 
Selina found it impossible to keep pace wiib hiip , though she 
toiled up the narrow and steep stairs as quickly as she could , as 
her panting breath testified. 

**Come along Miss, come along," said the elfin page, ** missis . 
can't abide slow people;" and before Selina had reached the land- 
ing-place, he threw, open the door of a room which opened on it, 
and elevating his voice, exclaimed — ''If you please Ma'am, here 
be the person as is comed after the governess's place." 

** Why doesn't she come in?" said a gruff and most disagree- 
able voice, in return. 

'* She ha'n't got up the stairs yet," was the reply. 

'*Then why keep the door open, you fool? except to give me 
my death by cold." 

The boy muttered an unintelligible reply, and Selina entered 
the dining-room — seated by a table covered with various pieces of 
linen, divers pairs of stockings, some children's frocks, and 
muslin habit-shirts , forming altogether a heterogeneous and for- 
midable heap of litter, was a woman about forty years of age, 
whose dress denoted that little care had been devoted to it. This 
personage had once been a blonde, with pretensions to beauty,, 
and the flaxen hair which fell in long ringlets over the cheeks, were 
down to her large bust , rendered the complexion peculiar to very 
fair women, when arrived at a certain age, still more remarkable. 
A red circle occupied the place of eyebrows , while the scanty eye- 
lashes, *'few and far between," were nearly white, and lent a 
very disagreeable expression to the light grey eyes beneath them 
which peered with almost feline slyness on the face of Selina. 
'* You are Y. Z., I suppose?" said the mistress of the house, '*and 
I am F. G. Sit down , for 1 have many questions to ask , and they 
will take some time to be answered , for one can't be too cautious 
Dow-a-days, whensomany impostors are going about, who one 
lets enter one's house. Who is this person?" enquired the 
speaker, rudely pointing to Mrs. Vernon. 

**The friend with whom I reside, Madam." 
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'' You h«d belief sit down also/' said F. &., for the real name 
oftfae lady bad not yetbeea revealed, and she nodded to a.chalr*^ 
placed with a rawof othersiormally agaiost the wall of the room* 

''You undertake to teach French , Italian, GernMO, and all 
other languages, Iso|^pose/' demanded F. G. 

'*No, Madam, not German," was the reply, 

** And why not pray? you might as well have learnt that, when 
you were learning other languages." 

No reply being made to tbis.observatioQ, the lady again re^ 
sumed .the category. *' Yon can draw* and paint, of course, ap4 
do every kind of needle- work ? " 

'* I draw tolerably /' was the modest answer. 

**But can't you paint in oil? that I consider indispensabl^f £9it 
I want to have pictures for my room* I like pictures., a/ad those 
you will paint while teaching my dang^ters^ could bebu^jUpr for 
as I will have to pay for the canvass , colours , and for youf tii^ei 
I will naturally expect that the pictures are to be fflin««'' 

** I am sorry that I do not paint in oil/' 

^* Well , for a governess setting up to teach every Ihii^ I llunk 
it's very strange that you shouldn't be able to paint in oil» or; to 
teach Gerinan . This must of course make a considerable diflfer 
rence in <your salary. I hope you perfectly understaud plain .woH(« 
andean do it quickjy > for 1 expect all the cyidren's clothes. to^be 
kept in repair, a» well as n^ade by their governess , as also l)HCt 
she will lend a hand tomeudiag the house linen, and alleripg my 
dresses." 

Mrs. YemoQ. looked. at Selins^ in a mode to imply her ^w% 
that: her young: friend should, at once decline the situation , where 
so much was required., and so little comfort could be exp^c^» 
but) prepared to 6nd objections, present themselves, in. every fa^^ily 
where sbemiglit offerher, services, and anxious not tocoutinu^ to 
be ft burden on thekindJriends she was staying with, Selipadfittir- 
Mined!, if. possible, to close with the terms <xf,F; Q., and'byipa^ 
tience and zeal in fulfiUing-lhe duties. of her ofifK, rAudfir. it, at 
least supportable* 

*♦ What salary do you expect/?" enq|iir«dfR. G. 
** Sixty guineas aryear -,. Madam," 
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'^Sixty ^Heas a-year ! " reiterated the mistMss of the house, 
letting her work drop into her lap , and raising her hands to maik 
her aaumishmen t at so enonn oas a soin bei ng ei|ieict0d . * ' Well, 
•I never heard of snch a salary being asked, and that too, by a 
person who acknowledges that she doesn't know Oeraian , and 
can't paint in oils. Fifty pounds a-year; mind, pounds, not 
guineas , is the utmost I intend to give , even to a person who will 
undertake to teach German and painting in oil , two indispensable 
requisites in my opinion , in the education of young ladies. If yen 
aredisposed to accept forty pounds a-year, I deduct ten on ac- 
count of your not knowing German and oil-painting , I have no 
objection to your entering my family." 

'▲gain Mrs. Vernon looked at Selina, and expressed, as 
strongly as looks could do , her desire that she should decline the 
situation; but her young friend, to her surprise and regret, ac- 
cepted It, and it was agreed that she should enter on her new duties 
the following ^eek. 

''And now ," said the lady, who had announced that her name 
was Mrs. Jefferson , *' to whom am I to refer for your abilities and 
character?" 

**I have a strong recommendation from the only situation I ever 
held , and which I left in consequence of the death of the lady." 

'* But her children, your pupils, didn't also die, I suppose," 
observed Mrs. Jefferson sharply. 

« ( Wby didn't you continue with them ? " 

'* I declined doing so , Madam, because I did not wish to live 
in 9l house where no lady presided." 

''^ You acted very peeperly. irnd so the recommendation yon 
have is from the gentleman , the widower?" 

** Yes, Madam." 

** I would prefer a recommeiidadon from a lady. " 

** I can answer for ifae morals , • and conduct of Mt89 Stratford, 
•Madam," said Mrs. Vernon, 

**What relation arc you to her, pray?" 

"None whatever , Madam , bat I know her well , and can con- 
seieatiously recommend her." 
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** Bat as joQ are a perfect stranger to me, yoa caonol be sur- 
prised if 1 ask you for a reference." 

'* The clergyman of the parish in which I have resided thirty- 
five years, will, lam sure. Madam, satisfy you with regard to 
my respectability; and if you permit me, I will write his address 
on my card." 

'< Yes, that will do very well, you '11 find pen and ink on that 
table;" and Mrs. Jefferson pointed to a table near the window, 
which Mrs. Vernon approached, and wrote the address on. 

"Be sure to be here early on Monday morning. Miss — what 
did you say your name is?" 

<< Stratford, Madam." 

"Stratford! any relation to the family of that name in Nor- 
folk?" 

"No, Madam." 

"I thought not, and I 'm glad of it; for they are a proud, 
haughty set. You may go now ; but remember Monday morning. 
I like punctuality, and expect to find it in every one in my estab- 
lishment;" and, nodding her head, she motioned to the door, 
as a signal for the departure of her visitors, who took their leave. 

"How could you, my dear Miss Stratford, engage with a 
woman whose appearance and manners offer so little promise of 
comfort in her house, and on terms, too, so very disadvan- 
tageous?" asked Mrs. Vernon, almost in a reproachful tone. 

"I must confess that the abode does not seem very tempting," 
replied Selina ; " but still it is less disagreeable to me to close at 
once even with this engagement, unpromising as it is, than have 
to go to other houses, and be subjected to the annoyances always 
attending such occasions." 

The inquiries of Mrs. Jefferson having been satisfactorily 
answered by the clergyman, to whom they were addressed, Selina, 
on the appointed day, much to the regret of her kind host and 
hostess, bade farewell to them, and proceeded to her new abode. 

"Remember, my dear Miss Stratford," said both husband 
and wife, "that should our fears , as to the comfort of the situa- 
tion you have accepted, be realized, you have always a home here 
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to which you will ever be cordially welcomed, aad where your 
presence will ever diffuse joy." 

These proofs of a friendship so valuable, were most soothing 
to the feelings of her to whom they were offered , and armed her 
with courage to support whatever annoyances she might have to 
encounter in the family she was about to enter. 

''You are later than I expected," were the first words ad- 
dressed to her by Mrs. Jefferson on her arrival. ''As you are so 
late, you have, of course, had your luncheon ; so, while, we are 
eating ours, you can go and arrange your things in your room. 
Thomas, Thomas, why don't you answer when you are called?" 

"Vy , Ma'am, I vas a getting the luncheon, and I can't be in 
two places at vunce." 

"Haven't T told you a dozen times that you must not make 
answers. Its very vulgar." 

"Then, vat's I to do ven you axes me questions. Ma'am?" 

'/There, go along, you stupid lout; and send Kitty to show 
Miss Stratford her room, and you must help her up with her 
luggage." 

Thomas stopped at the top of the kitchen-stairs, and screamed 
as loud as he could for Kitty, who, after a few calls, was heard 
ascending from the lower regions, muttering her dissatisfaction 
soto voce, 

" One never can have a moment's quiet, nor a meal in peace,' 
muttered Kitty. " I wish I was back in my last place, I am sure. 
Tkat was something like a place , where there was a reg'lar foot- 
man kept, as well as a teaboy." 

"Missis says you are to show the new governess to her room, 
and that I am to help you to carry up her traps." 

"How am I to help to carry up such a big trunk as that there, 
I should like to know? why it would strain my back. I think 
people might have some conscience and pity for poor servants, 
instead of having trunks that would take a couple of porters to 
move about," observed Kitty, glancing angrily at Selina, who, 
slipping a shilling into her hand, and aiiother into that of the 
boy, soon vanquished the objections of both to perform the ser- 
vice she required, and rendered them very civil. 
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*'Sare, Thomas, it's nothing after all," said Kitty, tifting 
the trunk with perfect ease. <^ Follow me. Miss, if you please ; 
take care of the turn , for the stairs are mighty narrow -at the 
corner." 

On the third floor, Kitty and the boy entered a small room, 
so utterly destitute of alt comfort, that Selina, whose expecta- 
tions were yery moderate, drew back involuntarily, as she cast 
her eyes over the wretched room. 

''You may well stare. Miss," said Kitty; ''for this is no fit 
room for a genteel young lady like you. It was very well for the 
last governess, who was no more a lady than I am,a»d'who 
never showed us the colour of her raoney]while she was in the 
house; but for you. Miss, who have behaved so genteel, I'm 
quite ashamed to put you into such a hole." 

"Yon't you have a bit of summat to eat. Miss?" a^ed 
Thomas. 

"Do, Miss," added Kitty, '<I advise you; for if missis can 
cheat you out of your reg'lar meals shet&^//, I can assure you. I 
know she half-starved the governess that was here last." 

"Thomas, Thomas,— 'Kitty, Kitty, what are you about?" 
screamed Mrs. lefferson. 

"Coming, -M»'am, — coming," answered both servants, as 
they rapidly retreated from the chamber of Selina, and descended 
the stairs. 

-Selina glanced around the miserable ohamberassignedtoher, 
with a shudder of disgust she could not conquer. So low , that 
she could hardly stand upright in it, and only lighted by one 
-small window, nothing could be more dreary and dingy than the 
aspect of this room. The paper hung from the humid wall in 
several places , and so defaced was the pattern and colours by 
damp , that it would be difficult to. guess the original design or 
hue. The small window had no curtain, and in that point per- 
fectly corresponded with the bed, which, with its soiled coun- 
terpane, scarcely covering the still more soiled blankets and 
matresses, offered anything but a tempting place of repose. A 
. broken mirror, of small dimensions, stood on a deal table, and 
a cracked jug and basin filled a ricketty wash-hand stand. Such 
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was the dormitory assigned to the governess, — a chamber tha 
would, ID most respectable families, be considered too bad for a 
servant holding one of the lowest situations in the kitchen. It 
boded little of good to its new occupant, who determined, how- 
ever, to make the best of it, immediately set about arranging her 
clothes and books, — no easy task, a very small wooden chest of 
drawers on three legs , being the only piece of furniture in the 
room to receive them. In about an hour she was summoned to 
the presence of Mrs. Jefferson, who, with two very plain girls of 
nine and eight years old , she presented to Miss Stratford as her 
pupils. They had very red hair, and one squinted exceedingly; 
a misfortune, as their mother stated, to be attributed solely to 
Julia's imitating that inGrmity in Thomas, the page. 

^^ Matilda you will find a very docile pupil," said Mrs. Jeffer- 
-son. ^'Indeed she is, if anything, too quiet, while Julia is ex- 
tremely lively. This is the school-room." 

An apartment little larger than a closet, lighted by a wjndow 
in the roof, and heated by a small stove, which the discoloured 
paper on the walls proved to smoke , was the wretched den where 
Selina and her pupils were to pass the days. 

** You will dine with me when I have no company ," said Mrs. 
Jefferson , assuming a dignified air, ''and when I have, you will 
be expected to play and sing to amuse the party." 

While the mother was speaking, both the little girls were 
closely examining the countenance of their new governess. The 
elder one with a stupid stare of wonder, and the younger with a 
cool effrontery, with which no inconsiderable portion of sylness 
and cunning were mingled. 

"Look, mamma," exclaimed she, "what a pretty gown Miss 
Stratford has, and what a nice collar and cuffs ; why she is much 
smarter than you are, mamma." 

" Hold your tongue , child ! Have I not told you that you are 
not to make personal remarks? " 

"But you said at lunch that she was much too smartly dressed, 
and that her gown was better than yours." 

Mrs. Jefferson's face flushed with anger, and she again told 
Miss Julia to be silent, adding a denial of the child's assertion. 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. 13 
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lSiiS9lMiiii&vier,<w,a8mtiheiiiode'tDisO««^ mkoy 

^Mntwa ti»e8taliU$li her own verftcily, .pieiUMoioiasty M^i^etftd <o 
liecfltttUmenty adding, 

''^Yes, mamma, yoa iftif 8ay'Hia9'6tratfbrd'&ginm<ifa»tetter 
than^youcB, aad'also, tkat n^oreraesBes luEd>B0'bauiies8 ,to be 
l»etterjdfea8ed'<UiaQ ladies." 

^< Yoo really*are iDCorrigible, aod nei-ita^ed^boxoD tli«»ear, 
you little Uresome'tliing," said if re. Jtffereoa, now orimson'with 
rage; Miss lalia, nothing daiinUd, was on the point of jigaio 
vindioatiog'her own veracity', wlien^elina interposed, and told 
her to be' silent. 

''^What, when mamma tells stories, and denies what she 
said? Matildaheardberaswellasldid, didn't you, Matilda? " 

Matilda looked more stnpid than before, and.^fter a moments 
pause, observed that she never remenlbered any thing that was 
said. 

''That 's because you are a stupid fool, as mamma often 
says," replied the spp^t Julia. 

''Every one calls ^le stupid," said Matilda, "but! can't help 
it," rand here the poor girl burst into tears. 

" See, you nanghty girl , how you have made your pnor sister 
cry. You ought to.be ashamed of yourself," said Mrs. Jeffersoo- 

"I.only r|[qpeated wJ^at you continually say," replied ^ulia, 
addressing herself to her niother, who dreading a continoalion of 
lier impertinence, left the room, recommending before she closed 
the door, that Miss Stratford.should severely correct her for in- 
subordination. 

-To tkfi grave lecture fronouneedliy Selina, her hopefqlpnpil 
listened with little more deference than she h^d evinced towards 
the reproofs of her mother. She attempted seyeral titn^s to in- 
terrupt the discourse of her governess by rude observations, and 
by her waywardness and obstinacy convinfieid her teacher, tJiatto 
.ftubdne so wilful a temper, and reduce her to obedienoe, would 
be indeed no easy task. While thjB grave reproof -was<beiiigigiveQ, 
Miss Jefferson sat with a vacant ^taie, that indicated howiittle 
she comprehencled its import, and when at last fp^ealtkd to i^y 
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fttliii«« wlMtliw she , did oettUokiier. f Quasar aislier's.cpndaGt 
Ktt^ UaoMAble? she s e^kd, 

^1 doo'tioonr, Miss. Ididn'tiknowit w«swioDg«f JuKaito 
ffspeat iwliftt flEMflUM 8«til. Our igttverBess ^wiio went a^way ««id 
iremust oever tell a lie, .aod^et maEnmaaod yon )are very iMigry 
that sister spoke the truth. I '^tanre I don't koom "wko is figlit, 
nor who is wrong, do I Julia? " 

"No, to be sure you don't poor Matty. How should you. 
You know every one says you are a fool." 

"Hi, hi, hi," «abb«dMAtilda, "J«lia is always calling me 
a fbol, and I don't like being called a fool, hi, hi, hi, and I 
vion'tbe caliedja-fool , that I won't." 

"JlCiss^lta, it is highly improper of you to speak so rudely 
tO'yonr sister. . I won't pemit it," oli^pved Selkia graitely. 

"But she M a fool ," retorted the inoonigible Julia , ■" and as 
I only sttd the troth , I tliink you are very cross and ill^atured to 
aeold me." 

"Where are your Jbooks , young ladies? " ini|uired 8elina. 

" Tbey are all torn to pieces ," repUed Madilda , " I saw Jolia 
tear Uiein np yesterday." 

*^ Youlieiped me Matty, you kaow you idid." 

"Because you said I must tear tliem with you, andth«nwe 
should have no more lessons to learo." 

"Xhen I must inform your mother, young ladies," and Selina 
left the room to acquaint Mrs. JeffBrsou of the fact revealed by 
that lady's eldest daughter. This new proof of the bad condiuct 
of her children produced great anger on the part of the mother, 
who far from attributing their errors to their true source, aamely, 
her own improper indulgence to the youngs', proclaimed herself 
tol»e Uie most unfortunate parent in the world to ha«e such 
jtroaJhlesoAc , ill-bebaved girls. Having pronounced strong een- 
sure on them, minglod with many laudations on her own good- 
ness, she inquired if Miss Stratford had not any books that might 
replace those destroyed the previous day. Being told she had 
not, Mrs. Jefferson said i "Well, then, put down on paper the 
books you require, but let them be as few as possible, and to- 
morrow I wUl ifo out to a book stall, and see if I can't boy some 

13» 
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cheap ; and id the mean time , that you should not be idle, here 's 
some linen to mend, and while you are at work, yon can scold 
the children, which will do them good. Always utilise your 
time as I do, for while I work, my eyes and fingers only being 
employed, I can use my tongue, and always take that opportunity 
to scold the children and servants." 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Unwilling that her pupils should pass the day in idleness, 
Selina proposed giving them some needle-work , but found that 
great an adept as was their mother in this homely but useful art, 
they w6re wholly ignorant of even the most simple part of it, and 
nay, more, evinced a positive disinclioation to learn it, they 
commenced whispering and laughing together; Miss Julia 
making it evident by her repeated glances at her governess , that 
$he furnished the subject of her mirth , and when told to be silent, 
stoutly defended her right to speak. Selina looked around for a 
book, in order to employ her wayward pupil in reading aloud, 
but none was to be found ; and when adopting their mother's ad- 
vice to correct them, she firmly but calmly reproved them for 
their rudeness. Miss Julia commenced making the most fearful 
grimaces at her , which set Miss Jefferson into screams of laughter. 
Heavily and gloomily passed that long day. It seemed inter- 
minable to the poor governess; but at length she was sumpaoned 
to dinner, and the maid-servant who gave her the intimation that 
the repast was served in the dining-room , acquainted her that she 
was expected to smoothe the young ladies' hair, wash their faces 
and hands , and see that they were tidy. 

'^Bnt mind Miss, if you please, you mustn't keep missis 
waiting for a moment, for she 's mighty pertiklar. about 'having 
people ready for dinner, and makes sich an ado about it, that 
it 's quite vexing to hear how she '11 go on sometimes." 

Selina, greatly flurried by this intelligence , endeavoured to 
make her pupils a little more presentable for the dining-room , to 
which operation on her part , they were strongly opposed , and 
offered such resistance, that fifteen minu|es were occupied in 
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what might have been accomplished in half that time , and having 
merely snatched a moment to wash her own hands , she hurried to 
the dining-room. 

"This will never do, I can assure you," said Mrs. Jefferson, 
ber mouth so filled with food that her utterance was nearly im- 
peded , and her face extremely flushed. Mr. Jefferson , for so 
Selina concluded the gentleman at the bottom of the table to be, 
betrayed no symptom of recognizing her presence, except by 
raising his eyes from his plate, and staring rudely at her, while 
lie continued to eat his dinner with an appetite ih^t di gotirmand 
might envy, however he might despise the coarse fare that satis- 
fied it. A soiled t^ble cloth, bearing sundry proofs of the par- 
tiality of its owners to mustard, and of their carelessness in 
helping gravy, was covered by delf plates and dishes of the com- 
monest kind. At the top of the table was a dish of very greasy 
looking hash, in which onions formed a component part, and at 
the bottom was a boiled breast of mutton so covered with fat as 
to vouch for the skill in feeding of the seller. A dish of mashed 
turnips of so dark a hue as to leave no doubt that the place of milk 
bad been supplied by water in their culinary preparation, was 
flanked by a dish of potatoes on which steam had done its wo.rst, 
leaving only certain crushed and clammy substances adhering to 
the dish , whence it was no easy task to remove them. 

*'Cut some mutton for the children," said Mrs. Jefferson to 
her earo sposo. *'You need not give them much, for they ate a 
good luncheon/' 

'*! had only some cold pork, and it was so nasty I couldn't 
eat it ," observed Miss Julia , putting up her lip , and pouting. 

** And I had only a potatoe ," said Miss Jefferson, with a very 
doleful expression of countenance. 

•*No one wants to know what you have had," replied the af- 
fectionate father, gruffly; **but I know by my butcher's bills ^ 
that a little does not satisfy you." 

'*I want some hash, I can't eat that nasty fat mutton," 
whined Miss Julia. 

'' Then go without /' was the rejoinder of her papa. 

**Give Miss Stratford some mutton," said Mrs. Jefferson, 



helpinig herself at the same time to a laii^ supply of the hash, 
vfafch whether by acefdent or desigo, she never offered Selina, 
who thoroughly disgusted with the appearance of the whole dm-- 
ner, was strongly tempted to decline accepting the offered slke of 
fat mutton. She feared, however, thatifshedidso; she might 
giiP€ offence, and be accused of being over dainty; so she tried to 
fiaid some portion of lean amid the mass of fat, and not d1»- 
corerlng any, qvielly abstained from eating, contenting herself 
with a morsel of the very smaK piece of coarse bread ptacetf by 
her plate. 

**Yoa should have said you were not hungry, an<f not hive 
allowed yourself to be helped to< a large slice of mutton," ob- 
served her uncivilized hostess. '*It is very extravagant and 
wasteful, and those who have to earn their bread ought to know 
better.'' 

''The mutton is rather too fat/' said-Hr. Jeflterson, casting 
an admiring gkmce on the fafr face* of the governess', irhose 
beauty began to thaw the ieeavovnd his heart. 

The glance was not lost on his watcbfbt wif\B , afthougfa ithad 
wlmlly escaped the notice of her to whom it was directed, and 
growing red with anger, she asserted "that th« mutton was net 
at all too fat, and sh« wondered how some people could be so 
foolish as to eaeourffge the folse delicacy of olA«r people," Foot- 
ing, as^she spobe, first af her husband, and then at Set in*. 

'* Giv« me seme porter , and mind you froth it well,'^ said'Hrs. 
Jefferson. The boy did as he was told , and then , unbidden , iras 
about to pour some porter into the glhssof Selina , when his mis- 
tress eiclaimed — ''Stop, stop, what are you about? ]>on*tyott 
know that the governesses never have porter or beer?*' 

The boy's face revealed that even he was shocked at the sordid* 
ness of his mistress, and Hfr. Jeflfbrson, little used as he was to 
interfere in the domestic arratigeraents of his wife, ventured to 
say, "that^ as Miss Stratford had so little dinner, perfaaps-she 
might like a little porter." 

Rage sparkled in the small eyes of the hostess , who , suspett- 
ing the cause of this extraordinary liberality on the part of her 
spOQse, observed, that «Mf Wss SCrotford chtose to go wHhout 
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heriiiBBer, tiMI wcs her tfhir; and she thoaghc, f6r her part,, 
that malt-Iiqaor was very improj^r for young women, andmift 
odIj 6i for those who had the caresof afamtlyoii their hands.'* 

Stolina assured her **that watef was her usutfl bererage » and 
that she preferred it to all others^;" btft'the blosb thai rose to her 
cheek, while uttering this truth, increased the attraction of her 
counteuanee so much , th^t Bfrs. Jeffi^rs^ir, again detecting the 
truant eyes'of her husband fixed onJt, angrily declared)**«A6<cared 
not whether water was, or was not, the preferred beveragO of ber 
governess^ but that, for her part, no governess, howerer sam& 
people might ftdraire her, shtouldhave matt-liquor in her faM^use." 

Mf. Jefl^rson seenred astonished at this open display of the 
pervading weakness of his wife , and Miss JOtia , who saw that her 
mother was angry, with -greater nmVetS -ihan tact, observed, 
*'Lowlr, how funny! Hammft wa» very angry with Thomas for 
offering to help the go verness' to porter; and now, she ismoro 
angry, because Miss Stratford said she would not like to drink any 
thing iJUt water/' 

'*Hold your tongue, you liflletstupid creature I" repflied Mrs. 
Jefferson ; *' there realiy is no bearing tlMt'cbatter-box/' 

**Yts, I musesayJulift is much too flippant," observed Mr. 
Jefferson; ** baft now thatsfaehasgotagoodgotveraess," and he 
looked; very graciously atSelina, "I doubt not she- Will soon 
improvOi" 

*< And pray , Mr. Jefferson , bowdoyon know wlMlter she has 
a^ gWQdigovemesft or not, I should like to k«iow?" said his angry 
wife. *' You never saw Miss Stratford before half an bonragO) yet 
you Instantly iakC'for'granied that she must be a good governess 
lorthwiih/' 

««i*conckided'« ray d^ar," replied the henpecked husband, 
*Uhat, with your sagacity and powers of discrimioation, youwoidd 
not engage any one who was not fUlly capable of the task qod^r- 
taketi." 

* * No, Mt, J«flki«oB ; it was no such things; I know yo» better, 
and env not to 'be imposed on by your hypocritical speeches; \6m 
judged MissSualford so mighty favourably, merely because sbe 
happens to have what you men call a pretty face." 
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*«Well, my dear; don't you know ihat the phrase goes, that 
' a handsome face is the best letter of recommendation?'" 

** Handsome face, Mr. Jefferson! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself — that 's what you ought! and before your children 
too! Take the children away, Miss Stratford; I wonder you 
waited to be told to do so ! " and the speaker's face became crimson 
with anger. * * A little sense or delicacy might have taught you the 
impropriety of allowing your pupils to remain present, while their 
father addressed such improper language to you , and in presence 
oftheir ill-used mother, too." 

Selina was struck dumb by this uneipected rebuke; she felt 
how insulting it was, and wished to disclaim every part in the 
dispute; but, too much hurt to be able to speak with the coolness 
and self-possession befitting such an occasion, she arose, and, 
making a sign to her pupils to follow, left the room, — the loud 
voice of Mrs. Jefferson, in violent anger, reaching her ears even 
in the school-room. 

- **I 'm so glad," said Miss Julia, clapping her hands; "papa 
will get a good trimming now, I 'm sure. What a rage mamma 
was in ! I hope she 'Ugive papa a good dressing — that 's whatldo ! 
for he took her part against me, when she called me a chatter-box." 

'*Hold your tongue , Miss Julia ," said her governess. 

'*Is this the way?" demanded the incorrigible girl , applying 
her finger and thumb to her tongue, which vulgar pleasantry set 
her elder sister into shouts of laughter. 

*'No, Miss; it is not the way. Take your hand from your 
mouth, and remain silent." 

*'There'sno pleasing you, I see," replied the spoilt child; 
'* you told me to hold my tongue, and when I hold it you find fault 
with me. How should I hold it, except with my baud , I should 
like to know?" 

** If you speak again I will punish you." 

When Selina was summoned to tea , she found Mrs. Jeffierson 
alone ; but the calm now observable in her countenance betrayed 
that it was the lull that follows a storm ; a,nd that the storm had 
been a violent one she could not doubt, from the traces it had left 
behind. 
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"I aiD to have company to-morrow eveniog " said she; ^^and 
vish you to pat some trimmiog od my dress, and also to make me. 
a turban out of this scarf; " and the lady held up a very tarnished 
tinsel scarf, more fit to figure among the finery of the sweeps on 
May-day, than on the head of any one with pretensions to gen- 
tility. 

'*! do not at all understand millinery, Madam, and never 
attempted to make a head-dress in my life." 

**Well, then, the sooner you begin the better. You must do 
it as well as you can , that 's all , I 'm not very particular." 

'*I am really afraid , Madam , that I cannot execute the task to 
your satisfaction." 

'* Not if you make up your mind before hand , to do it care- 
lessly, as I see you have." 

Selina took the scarf, determined to fashion it into a turban as 
well as she could , and then Mrs. Jefierson intimated her desire, 
that she should be prepared to exert her talents to amuse the ex- 
pected company. 

''You must be in good voice," added Mrs. Jefferson, ''for 
there is nothing I detest so much , as persons who , when they are 
asked to play and sing, begin preluding over the keys of the piano- 
forte , and clearing their throats." 

"This last operation is, however, sometimes unavoidable, 
Madam ," replied Selina , " the-nerves often compel it." 

"Why, what can the nerves have to do with the throat, or 
voice , I should like to know ," demanded Mrs. Je£ferson. 

"They exert considerable influence over both , I believe," ob- 
served Selina. 

" Stuff, nonsense. You may as well assert that my nerves 
could' prevent my speaking if I have a mind to talk, as that your's 
could prevent you singing if you were disposed to do so. Let me 
hear no more about nerves, if yon wish to continue in my family, 
for I consider nerves as another name for idleness and affectation, 
and greatly dislike all persons who urge them as an excuse for the 
Doo-performance of the duties they are expected to fulfil. Pour out 
the tea," said Mrs. Jefferson, "and cut me some thin slices off 
the French roll, with butter from the small pat. If you like to have 
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aDytbing to eat, there is trome exeeltem bitmnbread and saHliat- 
ter , ~ which' I recomineffd yoii'. I^ovm bread does not af^rte -vAfhr 
me, otherwise TprefeHt." 

The stale- loaf cfid' not tempt the- appetite of Sbliha , atrdslte' 
thoufipbt that' flfrs;JHPhrson appeared pleased wKU'faerabstemioUs^ 
ness. 

''Tooarealittle'eater; I see/' said that lady, ''and'yoaare 
right; nothing conduces Co healih'more than a spare diet; HMf 
the aitments to which people are* subject, areoecastoned by re- 
pletion/* 

lli>w strange, thoogbt Selina^ that her practice shoaltf so 
wholly differ from her theory , for while speaking, Mrs. J«fi^t90tt 
was devouringthe bread and batter cut for her, as greedily «s if 
she had not eaten a very hearty dinner. 

**I wonder yon take sugar and'.mitk inr yottr tea,"'oli^ef^d 
Mrs. Jeffdrson ; '* both are now proved to be unwholesome, and I' 
know many people who have left tben^off'; Ybuog women ou^'to 
do so before habit has rendered either necessary, andmore espe« 
eially those wfai> have to earn their bread. If, however, yoai;an't 
dispense with sug*r, I wHl have some mo^sr f6r your use , fdr foaf 
sugar is now so dear that' no one in my bouse, except BCr.Jieffersoif 
and myself, indulge in it." 

This hint eff^ctHBlly prevented Selinvffomtaliiiig'a'seeoBd cap 
of lea , and her hostess having observed'lhat'she was unemployed^ 
recommended her to resume her need le*. 

*' I can't bear seeing people sitting idle," said she; **-aBd neter 
was there'a truer line than that which says*^ 

' * Salan finds some niisGhref still/ 
For idle baocls to do.* 

So)»pose you beginto makethe turban — here «re'S«inia>|ii nag witi» 
the aidiof whM', you>eangetiti»toshape\ and I'CBD'tryftiooi If 
itbeeomesme, youoanstlteli it together a fter^vards/' 

*• I shall require a-formlbr H , Madam.'* 

** Have yottinothlngjamoifg* your own ihiogs thff&wioaM«ittiM>a« 
form?" 

'•NotMo^iwhfttever, Maiami" 
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"Bing the bell ^eir, and I H send oat Thomas' to ashopnmod 
the comer." 

Thomas made his appearance , and was told by his mistress 
that he must run to the aforesaid sh6p\ and buy her half-a-yard of 
catgut, a yard of ribbon wire, and , she added, **tel1 IVR-s. Dobson 
it is to make a turban / and be sure you beat down the price.'* 

*' Vy, Ma'am , she as good as turned me out of the shop the last 
time I vent there , for offering her as you told me to. do — halfwhat 
she asked. '^ 

Thomasreturned in due time, and laid his purobases withlhe 
bin on the table. 

*' What an extravagant charge," said his mistress., eiaonning 
the items; **Mrs. Dobson does not really know what to demand* 
Here's eigblpence to pay; but if you had not been a stupid, as 
well as an e&lravagant fellow, you might have got it for half the 
money;." 

*' l>said «ll I could- to her, Ma*am« I told bar 'twas to dish^p 
a tockott for company to-morrow , and she laughed and said, as 
how she never heard of catgut oe ribbon^ « ii>e^ being, wanted for a 
turbot'befece*" 

*<Wa« there evef such' a fool?" esolaimted hisrangf]) mistress^ 

**If ffosn't a 'prenljce, 4k<now^ha«.ii*ddo/' mutteredfbo^ 
mas', ** fbp it's nomanmer oP use»trying to givesatfsfatlion ! " 

^ Iieave the room isskBotlf, you saucy fool.. Baiwdareyoirbu 
su impudent!" 

Th« lad withdtew, srtatnttiing the doop violently aftter him^ 
whifh act of insubordination , led to Sirs. JKifff^rson'S giving a long 
detail of (he unkindne^, ingrflrtitcide, and baseness of servafAf9iii- 
general , but of Thomas in particular, while S^lina ptied her fin- 
gers-in t\w formation of the (urban. 

The next day was a busy one in the house. The noise of propa* 
ration commenced at an early hoiar. Thv \K>1ce of M rsi Jefferson 
nigbtbeheardinangry debate with Kilty, Thomas, and a char- 
woman, called iit'on cnnipany days ; and Mr. MEc^rson., so seldom 
seen, eieF({C at meals, kept coming in and going oul several times» 
eacb of his visits ocuasioaBng^n incieased commotion iu: the lower 
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regions. *' There, jusllikeyou, Mr. Jefferson /' said his angry 
wife. ** Who but you would have bought such expensive fish? " 

*'I assure you I got it very cheap , my dear.*' 

'' What do you call cheap, I should like to know?" 

** I only gave two shillings for the two pair of soles.*' 

'* Nioepence a pair would have been plenty." 

*' Really, my dear, I can't lose half an hour higgling about six- 
pence." 

''Your time is so vastly precious , I suppose. And what did 
you pay for the chickens?" 

** Three shillings a couple. Ton can't call that dear, I 'm 
sure?" 

''You might have got them for half-a-crown , for they 're none 
of the freshest, I can tell you." 

"You expect things for nothing, my dear; ay, and good things 
too." 

" No , Mr. Jefferson , I do no such thing, I only expect the va- 
lue of my money. Have you put the bottle of gooseberry wine into 
cold water? You might have persuaded the fishmonger to bave 
thrown you in fourpence worth of ice, which would have made the 
gooseberry wine pass perfectly for Champagne; but yon have no 
thought or cleverness in those matters , and everything falls on my 
shoulders. Mind you put a little iPrandy, and a squeeze of a 
lemon , into a couple of the bottles of Cape Madeira , and have the 
Sherry label put on them , and the Madeira label .on the plain. 
Don't keep pressing people to drink wine , Mr. Jefferson. It 's a 
vulgar, as well as an extravagant habit. The only one to be 
pressed is a certain person ; " and she looked mysteriously at her 
husband , and then in the direction of the servants, to explain why 
she did not name the individual to whom she did not grudge the 
wine. '' It 's a different thing with regard to her ,'' resumed Mrs. 
Jefferson ; *' for, if we play our cards as we ought , she will leave 
us the means to enjoy ourselves for the rest of our lives." 

The dinner served to Selina and her pupils on that day was so - 
scanty in quantity, aud so bad in quality, that Miss Julia protested 
loudly against their being put off with such bad fare. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son had arranged that Miss Stratford and her pupils should be in 
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the drawing-room when the ladies retired there from the dining- 
room, and that Selina was to preside at the tea-table. *'Bat, 
mind/' added that prudent woman, ** you don't let Matilda or Ju- 
lia eat any of the cakes; I have bought only enough for the com- 
pany : and don't let the candles be lighted until you hear us on the 
stairs, for it's no use having them flaring in the room for nothing." 
The scanty dinner servj^d to Selina and her pupils had rendered 
these last so ravenous, that great was the difficulty she experienced 
in preventing them from seiziog and devouring the cakes laid on 
the tea-table. Miss Julia repeatedly attempted to snatch them, 
and endeavoured to induce her sister to join in the attack , decla- 
ring aloud , that '* if Matty was not such a fool , she might possess 
herself of the cakes while Miss Stratford was occupied in keeping 
her from them." 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

At length'the ladies entered the drawing-room with flushed 
faces, and considerable animation of manner. ^'What an ex- 
cellent dinner we have had , my dear Mrs. Jefferson," said one 
of them. « 

** Mrs. Jefferson's dinners are always good," observed another. 
'*Toa must have a very superior cook." 

*' I am glad you think so, Mrs. Willcocks ; but I assure you that 
even the best cooks are not to be trusted. I superintend all the 
made dishes myself." 

**And you are quite right; there is nothing like the eye of a 
mistress ," observed a very fat lady , dressed in a green gown and ' 
red turban. 

**I thought your wine remarkably good," said another of the 
visitants, "particularly the Sherry and Champagne; and I am a 
very good judge, I can tell you : " and a great consumer, too, might, 
without much chance of any breach of veracity, be added, if the 
conclusion might be drawn from the flushed face , loud voice and 
unsteady gait of the speaker. 

'■I am so glad yo» liked the wine, my dear friend," replied 
Mrs. Jefferson, with her most iosinuating smile. '*I told Mr. 
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Mtff^t^wa iKat iM^nofit provide tin f evf btst^ /oft Aa t jf 0ii;«ofild not 
<diio4( apyothflr." 

«* So hese Are the .young ladMS /'observed the MTi to ivinnn it 
wasejvident'Mrs. Jeffeivson.ettAcJiedtbcfliost imporUooe* 

''Itfetiy, JuJia, wby do you-ootfio up to yonrdeAr^ikiiid friend, 
Aiid kifisberdiFecily ?" said iheir^nioUMr. 

But *wliib) tiie girls approached to perforoo mamioa's wishes, 
4he persoD (hey ivere coflBfoaoded to enbiaee etbod motioiiiess, 
staring rudely at Selina, who iostaotly recodified Mrs. f'orsythe. 

''Why, hard bless me! bow loag have yoa been here?" 
demanded she, .with ao authoritative air. 

'* Two days. Madam/' replied ^liiia. 

*' Well, I *ta glad to fiad yoa earoiog yoiirhre«d kotuittlyf*' 
laying a peculiar stress on. the word honestly, *'and not kadiag a 
life of idleness." 

Mrs. Jefferson approached, with a look of alarm, and the other 
ladies appeared to anticipate an explosion of some kind , for they 
glaneed with undisguised curiosity fromMrs. Foreyibe'toSelipa, 
whose simple, but tasteful, toilette, and pretty faee , bad excited 
more envy than good will in their breasts. **And ^»o you know 
Miss Stratford ?*' said Mrs. Jefferson. 

*'Yes, I do know her," was the answej, .aecojopaiiied by a 
shake of the head, full of import, and by a.gravity of countenance 
that indicated the knowledge was not very favourable to ihe youog 
lady. 

** If I had the least notion that she had the honour of knowing 
you, my dear friend, I would instantly have applied to yon for her 
character," observed Mrs. Jefferson. '* Pray, why did yoji not tell 
me that you were known to Mrs. Forsythe?" demanded she. 

^'•1 was not aware. Madam, that Mrs. Forsy the was- an ac- 
quainliaace of yours," replied Selina, with a calmness and dignity 
that ought to have vonched that she eonid haw bad no motive for 
concealment; *'and I was mot privileged to refer, to this lady for a 
reeommenddtion. 

*' No, she was noi privileged, Mrs- Jefferson. I permit no per- 
son to use my name, unless I can vouch for every action of their 
■lives; and of how few can one speak with eevtaintyt" and Mrs. 
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.|rcii«)4^ .4«riifid Kp her 4ye8 to the^otlUDg, »jih<aD.«|)|)ie«liiig 
glance. 

> Wow^imq^ oM! " ivliis|iere<)afc8. WiUcoaks ^ Mfs. Surford, 

"Yes, \ery, indeed!" 

^iM 's^uUslik^asceu^'iaAfi^h ^tt U? m^heAfiooMlhing is 
># |»90t to rbe 4isoovered. " 

"I wonder if the governess will turn out to.bee tbief?" 

*M tbiok it '&ipDre likely Ihat she is something eveO'Worse, for 
she^lias a ver^fily CQUQleoaBee,.and looks very imyadeot." 

"Yes, 80 she does. I noticed how bold she looked when she 
-MSwered Mrs. Jefferson ; guile like a .sUge ;pUyer : -she drew 
btfself 4]|)i wMb^tgmmi «ir." 

'^JTou m^y^go Md:pour>out tbe coffee and tea," said Mrs. 
Jefferson , with an angry air; and then , turning to her friend with 
b^seeichiagiGoiioteoance, -she ^whispered , "1 'in on thorns, yes, 
positively on thorns, my dear Mrs. Focsytbe, to hear all you know 
of my^Kerness. -l 'm sure there n»ust be something wroqg, very 
4Voi)g. I.r«a4'it in your couoteoanee the pnoment you spoke to 
bef. You lHi¥e> such an eipressive countenance, my dear Mrs. 
Forsythe, that! can read it like a> book." 

''Why, tbe tnalb is, I can't say much in her favour; that 's the 
iact. Mo, she woald be very sorry to refer you to me for a cha- 
MCter. But I 'd rather say no more. Indeed I would." 

" But would it be kind towards me, or towards dear Malty and 
Mia» who dote on you, my dearest friend, to leave me in ignorance 
on a point of such importance as the true chavaoler of their 
goreroess?" 

"Vee your eyes; observe her well,, and there will be. no need of 
.aafrsaiyipg any thing aboutber. I 'm by no means ill-natured, and 
have a dislike to mixing myself up with other people's business ; 
besides, I should not like having an action brought against me for 
slander. Tsutb , you know , Is now considered a libel ; so people 
pqst be very cautious what they say." 

Tbei^ntlemeD now. joiqed the ladies, their spirits v^ry muck 
elevated by the ifiery wines tbey bad been drinking, and their na- 
Horal r«8enre< much lessened. Tbey approaehed the t«a-table 
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where Selina WM presiding, and, staring at her with undisBendiM 
looks of admiration, formed a circle around it. 

''Though I seldom drink tea/' said Mr. Willcocks, '*I could 
not resist'a cup if offered by such fair hands as this young lady's;" 
and he simpered and tried to look insinuating. 

**The young lady need put no sugar in," observed Mr.Burford, 
''for her smile is enough to sweeten the tea ; " and then he laughed 
loudly at his own wit. 

" Come , come , what business have you old married men to be 
flocking around a young lady?" asked a Mr, Blayton. " It 's only 
bachelors like me that are privileged." 

**Can I be of any use to you , Miss Stratford T" said Mr. Jef- 
ferson , forgetting, in the effect produced on him by the unusual 
qaantity of wine he had drank, that his jealous wife's eyes were 
upon him. 

*'l vote for our all turning footmen to this beautiful young 
lady ," said Mr. Willcocks. 

<'Hi! hi! Oh, Matty, what fun," giggled Miss Julia. 

Selina preserved her usual calmness and decorum of demea- 
nour, but the admiration of the half-tipsy men grew so fervent as 
to render them unconscious that they were offending her. 

'' Dip your finger in my cup , Miss," said Mr. Burford , drop- 
ping on one knee, and holding up his cup ; and his burlesque ap- 
pearance in this position set all the others laughing, and produced 
shrieks of mirth from the Misses Jefferson. 

"Good heavens! what an indecent scene," exclaimed Mrs. 
Burford. "Well, did you ever!" 

"No, never!" replied Mrs. Willcocks. "What a barefaced 
flirt she must be. O , the men , the men! when they proceed to 
such extremities in our presence, what would they not do If we 
were absent?" 

"Ah! what indeed? It 's quite dreadful." 

"Really, I must put a stop to this shameful conduct," said 
Mrs. Jefferson , who had been for some time watching with eyes 
flashing with jealousy, and crimson cheeks, the open look of ad- 
miration with which her husband regarded Selina. 

"Didn't I tell you to use your eyes, my dear friend," ob- 
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senred Hr». Forsylbe. *' Need I enter into any partiealan now? 
yoQ mast haYe seen enoogh to judge for yourself thiseveoiDg. 
Don't be agitated — Mr. Jefferson is , I most own , making a great 
fool of himself— * 80 all the men are— * bat forewarned is forearmed, 
yon know." 

Mr. Blayford, enconraged by the folly of his companions, 
dropped on his knees on one side of Selina, Mr. Bnrford still re- 
maining in a similar posture at the other, and, seizing her hand, 
attempted to kiss it. 

Selina rose from her chair, her cheeks covered with blushes, 
and, snatching her hand from his grasp, retreated to the other 
end of the chamber, where the ladies were seated , approached 
Mrs. Jefferson , and , while attempting to request her interference 
to check the rudeness of her male guests , burst into tears. ' 

The suddenness with which she snatched her hand from the 
grasp of Mr. Blayford , caused that gentleman to lose his equili** 
brium. He fell prostrate on his face, and his wig rolled off; an 
accident which greatly increased the l^ilarity of his companions, 
whose vociferous shouts of laughter rendered every attempt of the 
female part of the company to speak, inaudible. But no sooner 
had the men perceived that Selina was in tears than , shocked at 
having pained her, they, one and all, followed her, entreating 
for pardon. But even this amende honorable, though really well- 
intentioned, partook, owing to their inebriety , of the ludicrous 
character of their exaggerated admiration. 

** Pray forgive me, loveliest of your sex ," stuttered Mr. Blay- 
ford ; * ' I would not offend such beauty for worlds." 

''Nor I," '*Nor I," eiclalmed Messrs. Willcocks and Bur- 
ford. 

*'No one could be such a brute as to intentionally hart the 
feelings of Miss Stratford," said Mr. Jefferson, looking all admira- 
tion and regret. 

*' Hold your tongue , Mr. Jefflerson ; hold your tongae , I insist. 
You don't know what you are saying; but you will be sorry 
enough for this folly to-morrow," said his wife, rage sparkling in 
her small grey eyes, and glowing in her cheeks. 
Memoirt of a Femme (U Chambre, 14 
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"And you, Mr. Willcocks, you may well be ashan^ed of your- 
self,'' observed his better half, looking at him most angrily. 

"But T^hat have I done?" demanded the accused. "The only 
crime I plead guilty to is having, and I swear it was unintentional, 
distressed this young lady, from whose beautiful eyes I would not 
have drawn a tear for worlds." 

"I shall go mad! I shall go positively mad," exclaimed his 
enraged wife. 

"And I," rejoined her husband, **am ready to go down on 
my knees, and ask the young lady's pardon ; though, hang me, 
if I know for what; but what matters it? — beauty in tears, no 
man with a heart can resist." 

"You are right, Willcocks! Yes, by Jove, you are right," 
said Mr. Burford. "We ought all to go down on our knees 
to propitiate such a lovely girl. Never have my eyes gazed on 
such charms." 

"Mr. Burford, Mr. Burford, hold your tongue; you are be* 
having most improperly, and know not what you say ;" and here 
Mrs. Burford became so agitated that she burst into tears. 

While this scene was occurring, Selina stood near Mrs. Jef- 
ferson, as if to' seek protection from the intoxicated men^ from 
whose approach she shrunk with undisguised disgust and alarm. 
But she found not the protection she sought, for Mrs. Jefferson's 
jealousy being excited by the glances of admiration which her 
husband continued to fix on Miss Stratford, became so angry, 
that, unable any longer to subdue her temper, she turned an- . 
grily to Selina, and ordered her to leave the room. 

"Go quickly," said the infuriated woman; "you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, to make such an exhibition in the presence 
of respectable married women, whose husbands you lay your 
artful snares to entice. Leave the room." 

"Come, come," said Mr. Blayford, somewhat sobered by Mrs. 
Jefferson's anger and injustice, " this young lady must not suffer 
for our folly. She has been the innocent victim to our admiration 
~ too freely manifested, I am willing to admit, — and for which 
we owe her our apologies ; but no blame can possibly be attri- 
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buted to her. Jefferson, set this matter right with Mrs. Jefferson, 
Yoa know the fault was all on our side." 

*^1 desire that Mr. Jefferson will not attempt to utter a single 
word in justification of conduct so shockingly improper," ob- 
served his wife, her face scarlet with anger ; and, again pointing 
to the door, she motioned to Selina to withdraw. 

Indignation had dried the tears on the cheek of the insulted ~ 
girl, and, disdaining to attempt an exculpation, which she knew 
would not be received, she left the room with a calm dignity, 
which prejudiced, still more strongly, the female part of the com- 
pany against her. The men, with the exception of Mr. Blayford, 
looked stolid and crest-fallen. With returning ebriety came the 
terror of their wives, and the angry glances of these last were 
little calculated to reassure them. Mr. Blayford, happy in the 
independence and impunity afforded him by his state of single 
blessedness, felt his courage increase in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of it in his companions ; and with an assurance very un- 
suited to conciliate the prejudices of the ladies, or to ameliorate 
the position of their victim, he coolly advanced towards them, 
and demanded why the folly of the men, — and folly he now was 
prepared t& admit they had been guilty of, — should be visited on 
her who had most reason to complain of it? 

<'The less said on the subject the better," replied Mrs. Jeffer- 
son. <^ You are not married, Mr. Blayford, and therefore are not 
so much to blaihe, although you must allow me to say, that my 
presence, and that of these ladies, ought to have induced a greater 
circumspection on your part." 

^^ Really, Ma 'am, the whole affair was, after all, but a joke ; a 
bad one, it may be, but produced by the hilarity incident on a very 
agreeable dinner ; and I should be very sorry, and so I am sure 
would be my friends," (turning to the crest-fallen husbands pre- 
sent,) ^4f the charming young lady who has left the room was to 
suffer for our sins." 

'' I must be the best judge of what is due to myself and family, 
and beg that this painful subject may not be renewed," said Mrs. 
Jefferson, with an air of offended dignity. 

<< Yes, my dearBlayford, my wife is right, indeed she is always 

14* 
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so: let the disagreeable snbjeet end;" and the cowardly Mr. Jef- 
ferson, dreadiag a cartain lecture, cast a most hamble and depre- 
catory glance at his angry wife. 

"I need not advise you to send your governess away as soon as 
possible /' said Mrs. Forsythe. ** After what you have seen yoa 
must be aware what a dangerous person she is to have in a bouse 
where there is a man who has such a taste for beauty as your hus- 
band. The best of men have their faults ," and Mrs. Forsythe 
turned up her eyes and sighed. <'Ah ! my dear friend y yoo hand- 
some women , when you are chosen by some enamoured man for 
your good looks, seldom reflect that when youth has passed « and 
diminished, if not destroyed, the charms that won them ," and 
here the speaker looked at Mr. Jefferson, *Hhey will be apt to look 
elsewhere for beauty, and be the more attracted by it by the con- 
trast afforded by the faded comeliness of their wives." 

Every word of this spiteful speech took the effect intended on 
the jealous mind of Mrs. Jefferson , and her friend marked with 
satisfaction that it did so. Extremely plain in looks, Mrs. For- 
sythe had, during her youth, felt the disadvantage of it; had never 
touched the heart of mortal, notwithstanding every effort, and the 
sacrifice of all maidenly reserve and modesty, to accomplish so 
desired an object. Hence her hatred to beauty became intense. 
To those in actual possession of it, she felt a positive enmity; and 
even those who could no longer boast of it, she was disposed to 
punish for their former claims to the dangerous, but coveted gift. 
Mrs* Jefferson was one of the few persons who still retained a re- 
collection of the good looks she prided herself on some twenty 
years ago. So little trace of them remained , that, among recent 
acquaintances, her having once possessed them would be deemed 
every debatable point; and her hen-pecked spouse had so com- 
pletely forgotten the fact, as sometimes, and particularly when 
looking at youth and beauty, to wonder why he had married the 
plain , faded woman who ruled his house and himself with so des- 
potic a sway as to destroy the comfort of both. This oblivion of 
all her '* endearing young charms" he, like many other pmdent 
husbands, carefully confined to his own breast, well aware that 
aught which could ever be implied Into a symptom of such ingra- 
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titude and want of memory, woald but render his lot still more 
insupportable. Seldom did his wife's dear friend, Mrs. Forsythe, 
Tisit them , without her punishiog Mrs. Jefferson for the recollec- 
tion of her former personal attractions and frequent groundless 
vanity ; and the graceless husband would have had a spiteful plea- 
sure in the mortification of his better half, were it not that the 
blows aimed at her rebounded to him. To wound Mrs. Jefferson, 
it was necessary that hints and inuendos should be given of the 
fickleness and ingratitude of men in general, but of husbands in 
particular — bints which never failed to awaken the jealousy of 
his wife, and to draw down on his head a series of curtain-lectures 
enough to quell the courage of a stouter heart than his, followed by 
days of sullen silence, or outbursts of violent reproach, that ren- 
dered his home insupportable. But Mrs. Forsythe was rich — 
bad, as she herself frequently reminded her friends, neither kith 
nor kin*who could Advance a claim to become her heir — and, as 
she despised men too much ever to marry, she should certainly 
bequeath her fortune to those who studied her wishes and comfort. 
This speech, often repeated, had secured the wily Mrs. Forsythe 
an established footing in the houses of four or five of her legacy- 
hunting acquaintances, each of whom considered her to be one 
of the most disagreeable women in the world , and avenged them- 
selves for their assiduous court to her, by heaping all manner of 
abuse on her when in the privacy of a conjugal tSte-d-tSte. The 
Jeffersons were the most persevering in their attentions. Many 
were the dinners given to conciliate this vulgar and gross-minded 
favourite of fortune, every dish, and every kind of wine, being 
selected with a direct reference to her peculiar taste, and a ready 
assent being always accorded to every assertion she was pleased to 
make. Nor did this woman **do her spiriting gently; " she eier- 
dsed an unblushing tyranny over those who, from mercenary mo- 
tives, submitted to her sway. They were compelled to adopt her 
opinions, friendships, and enmities; to eitend a constant hospita- 
lity, (which she never returned,) and to carefully repress every 
symptom of displeasure at the rude 'speeches and insulting hints 
she was in the consunt habit of inflicting on them. Nor was she 
imposed on by their subservience and duplicity. 
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Perfectly aware of their real sentiments, and of the motive that 
actuated their hypocrisy, she despised them while availing herself 
of their hospitality, and often indulged a smile while meditating 
on the cruel disappointment she meant to inflict on their selfish 
hopes and expectations. 

^'Leave my money to such folk," would she say, ^^whohate, 
but fear me! No; not a shilling. They think they deceive me 
into a belief of their attachment : but it is / who deceive them. I 
live on the enemy, enjoy dainties at their expense, which I would 
grudge to buy ; pass my time in amusements provided by their 
purses; keep up an emulation between them, as to who shall 
most toady and feast me; and if they outlive me, they shall find 
how well I understood, and duly appreciated, their interested 
attentions." 

Such was the woman on whom these parasites fawned and 
counted. 

With a beating heart and blushing cheeks, Selina ascended 
to her wretched bed-room. That she should be insulted because 
the vulgar and inebriated guests of Mr. Jefferson had chosen to 
annoy her by their folly, struck her as something so very unrea- 
sonable , that she could in no way comprehend it, except by con- 
cluding (and the conclusion was not far from the truth) that the 
female part of the company had also transgressed the bounds of 
temperance. What had she done? how drawn on herself the 
annoyance to which she had been subjected? were questions she 
in vain tried to solve. The hostility of the ladies, so openly re- 
vealed by their angry glances and avoidance of her on an occasion 
when womanly feeling ought to have moved them to sympathixe 
with her alarm and distress, and to show their displeasure alone 
to the authors of it, was incomprehensible to her. Had Mrs. 
Forsythe instilled into their minds the prejudices which it was 
but too apparent from her manner she entertained towards the 
poor ward of her brother? was the next question that suggested 
itself to her bewildered mind. — Yes, it must be so; and yet 
what had she done to incur the hatred of this person? 

While indulging in these reflections, Kitty made her appear- 
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'^I'mcome, Miss, if you please/' said the girl, nvithalCok 
of sjmpathf that did her honour, "to spare you from being af- 
fronted. Missis has ordered that you should not be allowed to 
see the youog ladies, and that I 'm to undress and put them to 
bed. I didn't like to tell you this before them, for Miss Julia is 
so himperent, that she 'd be sure to say something saucy to you, 
so I just ran up before 'em, having given them some bits of toast 
and pudding in the dining-room, to keep them quiet while I ran 
up. Ah ! Miss, I thought you 'd not stay long here ; you 're too 
handsome and genteel. Missis can't abide any one that 's pretty, 
that 's the truth of it; and only I mind my P's and Q's so well," 
and here Kitty, thepiainandhomely maid of all work, assumed 
the air of a beauty, ''I 'd never be able to keep my place ; not that 
it 's much of a place, God knows! but still, missis is so spiteful, 
that if I went away before I could have a year's character, she 
might do me a mischief. She 's as jealous as she can be of master : 
yes. Miss, indeed she is, for all you look so surprised ; and if 
he only looks at me a bit,' — and he has a great trick of staring 
people out of countenance, — she, instead of blaming him, as 
she ought, blames the person he looks at. Thomas was quite 
vexed. Miss, when he seed them tipsy gentlemen kneeling down 
and wanting to kiss your haod, and falling about the floor. He 
saw well enough it wasn't your fault, but he knew missis would 
put it on your back. She 's such a rum un! Why, would you 
believe it. Miss, she was going to turn me away without a cha- 
racter, because master happened one day to stare at me, though 
I never saw it, and called me all manner of names; and the very 
week after, she abused me like a pickpocket, because I gave 
master a box on the ear for attempting to kiss me on the stairs, 
which she saw from over the banisters. But I told her, and him 
too, that if ever he tried to kiss me again, or so much as laid a 
finger on me, I 'd leave the marks of my hand on his face ; and 
so, ever since, he lets me alone.'* 

Here the loquacious Kitty was interrupted by hearing the 
voices of the young ladies, who, having finished devouring the 
fragments of pastry she had given them, were ascending in search 
of her. 
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<<Lock your door. Miss/' sAid the well-meaning girl; *'and 
as Missis said before Thomas , that you should be tarned away 
to-morrow morning, take my advice, and give warning first. If 
yon wtite her a note , I '11 come back for it." 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Thb proceeding counselled by Kitty offered some temptation 
to Selina. The greatest of all was, that it would save her from 
the rudeness and insult which she felt certain that Mrs. Jefferson 
would assail her with ; and daunted by the dread of this, she was 
more than half disposed to write a note, stating her intention of 
giving up her situation , and depart without seeing that lady. But 
then came the thought, whether her taking this step might not 
be construed into a tacit admission of guilt of some kind , though 
what that guilt could be, she could not form even the most remote 
notion. No ; she would calmly and steadily wait Mrs. Jefferson's 
pleasure, confront her with the dignity of conscious virtue and 
propriety, and if she could not convince that unreasonable woman 
of her innocence, at least prove to her that she did not shrink 
trom an interview. 

Selina pressed a sleepless couch that night; many and painful 
were the reflections that forced themselves on her mind. She was 
angry with herself that such persons as those who composed the 
circle in which she had met with insult and injustice that even- 
ing could have the power of wounding and humiliating her; but so 
it was ; and she learned to know the bitter lesson, that the unpro- 
tected and dependant can be made to suffer by those whose appro- 
val could afford no satisfaction ; because they are known to be in- 
competent to discover merit, or to appreciate it. At an early hour 
•he was summoned tQ the presence of Mrs. Jefferson. 

^^ She's in a topping passion, Miss," said SLitty, << and has 
scolded master all night. I heard her waking him several times, 
that she might have her scold out; but it wasn't much use, for he 
was snoring again as loud as ever in two minutes." 

**l suppose I need not tell you why I have sent for you thus 
early. Miss Stratford," said Mrs. Jefferson, when Selina entered 
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the room. ''Toa nknst bate gaessed that after the disgracefal 
scene of last night , I coald not permit you to remain a single day 
longer in my family." 

<'The scene to which you refer. Madam, though very painful, 
was not disgraceful to me,*' replied Selina with dignity. **l cannot 
he made answerable for the levity and folly of persons, for whose 
unaccountable conduct, the only excuse that can be urged, was 
their inebriety. — Your presence. Madam, ought to hate secured 
me from being made the subject of their coarse pleasantries ; but 
as it did not, I must confess that I anticipated sympathy and pro- 
tection from you, instead of unmerited reproof and insult. I have 
consequently come to the determination of remaining no longer 
under a roof where I cannot count on the protection so needful to 
a person in my situation, and will, as you desire it, immediately 
leave your house." 

"Ton my word, you take the business very coolly," replied 
Mrs. Jefferson, her face becoming crimson with rage. "One 
would suppose you were a princess in disguise, a persecuted in- 
nocent, instead of a — , but I will be cool, yes, I won't demean 
myself by applying to you the terms you deserve." 

"Madam, you must excuse my withdrawing, I cannot subject 
myself to further insult," and Selina walked towards the door. 

^^Yes, go, you shameful, forward, impudent — '* screamed 
rather thansaid, Mrs. Jefferson; but the terrified girlhad retreated 
before that vulgar woman had finished the sentence , and breath- 
less -with agitation had reached her miserable chamber , of which 
she locked the door while she packed up her things, and put on her 
cloak and bonnet; dreading being pursued by the termagant Mrs. 
Jefferson, In a few minutes, Kitty, with stealthy steps, ascendedi 
the stairs » and whispering through the key-hole "it 's I, Miss," 
was let in. 

"I guessed how it would be , Thomas and I have been listen- 
ing at the door to all Missis said; she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, so she ought, to call any one such names. Thomas has ran 
out to call a fly for you, Miss, and he and I will take down your 
box, and put it into it, though we should lose our places for it." 

"Thftnkyoa, my good Kitty," said Selina, patting her hand 
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in her parse, and offering lialf-a-crown to the girl; bat the gift 
was refused. 

*'No, Miss, not a penny will I take, nor Thomas neither. 
Toa don't Itnow how long you may be out of place, — I beg your 
pardon , Miss , out of a situation I meant to say, — and you ha?e 
already been very gen'rous to us. May all good forten attend yon, 
Miss ," and Kitty wiped with the bacl£ of her hand a tear that was 
glistening in her eye. 

This kindness from the simple, but good-hearted girl, touched 
Selina , and the spirit that resisted with dignity the insults of Mrs. 
Jefferson, gave way before the sympathy of her servant. 

*4 thank you, my good Kilty," said she, and hurried from 
the room, eager to leave a house where she had suffered such hu- 
miliation. But her egress was not to be as silent , or as unnoticed 
as she had hoped. In the lobby, the two young ladies , her late 
pupils , were waiting to vent their malice on her. 

** Ah! who pulled off Mr. Burford's wig?" demanded Matilda, 
*'and who knocked the gentleman down?" asked Miss Julia. 
•• What fun it was , wasn't it Matty ! " 

*'Tes, famous fun, only mamma says it was so wrong, and 
that Miss Stratford is so naughty that we must not speak to her." 

'* I 'm glad you 're going away , for you have done nothing but 
scold us ever since you came, you cross, ill-natured thing," cried 
Miss Jefferson, as Selina hurried down stairs, where she found 
Thomas, who announced that the fly was at the door, and ran to 
assist Kitty in bringing down the trunk. Selina was soon seated 
in the carriage, and her traps, as Thomas called them, being 
placed in it , she directed the driver to Mrs. Vernon's; but when 
the vehicle entered the next street, a small parcel was thrown into 
it, which, on examining, she found to be addressed to her. She 
opened it , and discovered a month's salary, remitted by Mr. Jef- 
ferson , with a few civil lines of regret for the annoyance to which 
she had been subjected the previous night; and for the result 
which would, he added, he felt sure, be a great loss to his children. 
The tone of the note was so reserved and respectful , that even tbe 
jealous wife of the writer might have perused it without finding 
aught to justify suspicion. The troth was , Mr. Jefferson was not 
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the gallant, gay Lothario his caro sposo chose to imagiDe, and 
irhich her lOYidious friend Mrs. Forsythe , for the sake of vexing 
her, loved to encourage her to believe. Though he might in a 
moment of gaite de coeur, go so far as to risk a chaste salute to a 
maidservant, morein the spirit of fun, than with any more culp- 
able intentioa , he had perception enough to discover, even at the 
first interview, that the new governess was not a person to permit 
the slightest approach to familiarity. Selina would have infiuitely 
preferred not receivlog any remuneration from the Jefferson fa- 
mily, but she determined to show the note and its enclosure to 
Mrs. Yernon, and to be guided by her counsel in the affair. 

Her reception was as kind as her warmest anticipations could 
picture. '*I am so rejoiced to see you, dear Miss Stratford," 
said her excellent friend. *' I guessed it would be impossible for 
you to remain long in such a family as the one you entered, and the 
experience you have now had , must prevent your again accepting 
any situation which does not hold forth a prospect of comfort. 
How glad my husband will be to find you here! He has blamed 
me, and himself too, fornot having prevented your going to Mrs. 
Jefferson's. It was only yesterday that a friend of his told him that 
he was commissioned to look out for a governess for a very respect- 
able family, in which the teacher would be treated with every kind- 
ness. We thought of you directly, and regretted the more your 
having engaged with that disagreeable person.*' 

Greatly pleased was the worthy Mr. Vernon , when he found 
Selina at his house. But when the cause was revealed, ^nd the 
insults she had received were made known , his indignation was 
so great, that he was more than half disposed to have a lawyer's 
letter sent to Mrs. Forsythe , threatening her with an action for 
defamation, being, as he declared his belief to be, the only 
means of putting a stop to her malice. 

'*Pray do not take any such step, I trust I may never again 
come in contact with her,*' replied Selina, *'and I shrink from 
the publicity, such a measure as the one yon propose might en- 
tail, with indescribable terror." 

After a few days passed tranquilly with her kind friends, 
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Selina reminded tliem of the ioqoiry for a governess oMide to 
Hr. Vernon , and repeated to her by his excellent wife. 

'*I wish jon had not named it my dear," said the husband. 
** Miss Stratford has need of qaiet and the society of friends, after 
the annoyance to which she has been exposed , and gladly would I 
urge her to remain with us , at least.for some time." 

Mrs. Vernon pressed the invitation given by her husband to 
their ^est, with all the warmth and affection that prompted it; 
but Selina persevered in her desire to seek a situation , and they 
at length yielded to her wishes. The following day Mr. Vernon 
wrote to his friend, and in a week after, the arrangement was 
finally made , and Selina went to the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buxton were rich , but narrow-minded persons. 
Having. from comparative poverty, unexpectedly inherited the 
fortune of a relation who never gave any intimation of recollecting 
their existence, until he was near resigning his own, when he 
bequeathed them his wealth, they found themselves suddenly 
elevated to a position, to fill which with decent dignity, they 
were not quite prepared. There was nothing they so ardently 
desired as to conduct themselves and their newly formed estab- 
lishment, with a propriety that might conceal how totally unac* 
customed they were to the comforts and luxuries they now pos- 
sessed. The dread of exposing their ignorance to their neigh- 
bours, and even to their servants, greatly impaired the sense of 
enjoyment, which '*the goods the gods provided ," conferred on 
them. They were in a stale of perpetual constraint before the 
guests they invited to partake their hospitality, and the do- 
mestics who waited at the well covered board. The handsome 
and well furnished mansion, so unexpectedly come into their 
possession , they looked on as nothing short of a palace , and so 
splendid did its appointments appear in their eyes, that they 
wondered that their visitors were not more impressed by its 
grandeur, and that their servants seemed in no way surprised by 
it. Their predecessor, parvenu ^ although he was, had mixed 
in good society, and had got accustomed to all the external 
trappings that wealth can furnish. He had kept a French cook, 
an dtrtisie of considerable merit, whose entrdes and entremets, 
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had found sQcb faTonr in the neighbourhood, as to win a popu« 
larity for his master that might not otherwise hate been conceded 
him. A maUre S hotel y groom of the chambers, under butler, 
and two tall footmen, had formed the male portion of the estab- 
lishment of the late owner of Heathfield Park; and when Mr. Bux- 
ton succeeded to its possession, he and his wife, after serious 
consideration and mature deliberation came to the conclusion, 
that as the senrants they found in the house must know the ways 
of it much better than any new ones could be expected to do, or, 
in truth, than they the owners did, it would be well to engage 
their continuance in the establishment. 

This note of preparation sounded well in the neighbourhood. 
It was clear, so argued the occupants of the castles, abbeys, and 
parks, that dotted theyicinity, that the parvenu Gomt amongst 
them was determined to keep up the style of living of his deceased 
relation, and as hospitality, like charity, covers a multitude of 
sins, it was agreed that the Buxtons should be well received. 
The servants were the first to discover the total ignorance of re- 
fined life and its usages , in their new employers. The matire 
d^hdtel perceived at a glance, that they were awe-struck by the 
splendour of their new possessions, and his respect for them was 
by no means increased by this discovery. The ch^ de euUiney 
when he presented his memi, saw that they could not eten read 
it, and was compelled to explain in tery unintelligible broken 
English the signification of the various items entered on it; and 
the confusion and dismay pictured on their countenances as he 
endeavoured to describe Uie component parts of the different 
dishes. The under butler and footman glanced at each other in 
horror, when they found that their master and mistress did not 
know how to name any of the plats offered to them , and saw them 
use a knife and fork to serve dishes invariably dissected with a 
spoon. Conscious that the inquisitorial eyes of their menials 
were fixed on them, and fearful that their inexperience in French 
cookery, and the elegant <^ appliances to boot" of a 'fashionably 
served tabie>ould be exposed, they sat the head and foot of the 
weU covered board in a state of discomfort not to be described. 
The sounds of their own voices, .as they reverberated in the 
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marble-lined and lofty salle a manger , rendered them neirons ; 
and yet they felt that to disguise their ignorance and constraint, 
they must assume an appearance of courage and ease, which they 
were far from possessing. The repast was any thing but an 
agreeable one to them. Unused to French plats, eten this 
novelty failed to gratify their unsophisticated palates ; and they 
would have infinitely preferred a sliceofroastbeef and vegetables, 
or some such plain and simple fare, to the elaborate entrSesset 
before them, the merits of which they were not prepared to ap- 
preciate. It is a fact known to many, that savages when they 
first hear fine music experience no pleasure from the dulcet 
sounds, preferring their own discordant ones, to which long 
habithas inured them. So it is with homely palates; that food 
to which they have been accustomed, they find preferable to the 
most exquisite viands previously untasted. Glad were this pair, 
when the dessert placed on the table, and the servants with- 
drawn, they found themselves released from the intolerable con- 
straint under which they had been suffering. 

Mrs. Buxton drew a deep inspiration, and lo()l^Qg up at the 
richly decorated ceiling, exclaimed — "Well, my dear Mr. B., 
how glad I am it is over. I wonder shall I ever get used to it. But 
is it not a miserable thing to be in one's own house and not to be 
able to feel that all the fine things about one, really do belong 
tons?" 

^' Never mind, my dear, li does seem strange just at first; 
but I dare say we shall get perfectly used to it in time. One does 
to everything, I have remarked; and a day will come when we 
shall think no more of this grand house, than if wehadbeepliviDg 
in it all our lives. You see the servants don't seem to think any- 
thing of it." 

"Yes, my dear Mr. B., I noticed that, and, only I was shy, 
I would have told some of them to be more careful of this beautiful 
Turkey carpet, which I saw them let drops of water fail on, from 
that bilge silver thing, that looks like a fountain , near the side- 
board." 

"I feel quite uncomfortable at having eaten so many different 
kickshaws. Well, they may say what they will, but give me a 
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joint of well boiled, or rpasted meat^ in perference to all the 
French ste'ws and ragouts in the world, which clog, withoat 
satisfying the stomach." 

''Just what I think, too, my dear Mr. B. I couldn't help 
remarking all the time these powdered fellows were staring us in 
the face , watching every morsel we put into our mouths, and, as 
I really fancied two or three times,' laughing at us, how much 
more comfortable we used to be at dinner at Dairy Cottage, in our 
snug little parlour, with tidy little Nancy to wait on us, and our 
one good dish of meat with vegetables, and our glass of mild ale, 
than in this. vast room, with its cold shining walls, its painted 
ceiling, and gilt cornices, the blaze of light over the table, and 
the load of plate on it." 

''I confess, my dear Sarah, that the same thought occurred 
to me. It 's a pity the old gentleman never thought of telling us 
that we were to be his heirs, never asked us to come here and see 
him for a bit, so that we could have been prepared for all this 
grandeur, and need not be shy before these powdered jackanapes. 
But it 's no use thinking of that now; we ought to be thankful that, 
if he forgot us for so many years, he remembered us at last, and 
try to enjoy the good things he has left us.'' 

''Very true, my dear Mr. B., — very true. You always say 
the right thing, and in the right place. I We been thinking that 
if we got a governess, we could learn many things from her, which 
would be much less disagreeable than learning from servants, or 
having them staring at our ignorance of many things, which it 's 
no fault of ours that we don't know, seeing that we never saw them 
before." 

''But our children are so young, Sarah. They won't be fit foe 
a governess for two or three years to come." 

" Granted ; but if we now engage one, we may profitby it, and, 
by an intimate association with a well-educated lady-like woman, 
become more fit for the station we are now to fill. We can always 
say we wished to have a first-rate governess for our daughters, 
even to begin with , instead of the nursery ones, half nurse-maid 
and half teacher, which some persons employ." 
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**It's a very good notion, Sarah; and I will ask two orUire« 
of my ftiends to look oat for aach a person." 

Such was the family into which Selina was about to enter, and 
the engagement being eonctuded, a request was made that she 
should lose as little time as possible in proceeding to Heathfield 
Park. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The kindness of Hiss Stratford's reception at HeathGeld Park, 
made her feel at home there before she had been an hoar beneath 
its roof. Mrs. Buxton, a good-looking, over-^iressed, kind- 
mannered little woman , was seated fn a library of large dimen- 
sions, and classical decoration, when Miss Stratford was an- 
nounced. She stood up, advanced to meet her with extended 
hands, which cordially clasped those of Selina, welcomed her 
with unaffected pleasure, and, before the servant could place a 
chair for her, drew one herself close to that to which she had risen 
from , and even pushed a tabouret in front of it, for her feet. The 
servant stared at his mistress's unceremonious proceedings; and 
Selina, though grateful, experienced some surprise at such un- 
precedented condescension. 

''You must have some luncheon, indeed you must," said the 
mistress of the mansion , on hospitable thoughts intent. 

This proposition being declined , 

**0! I see you are afraid of giving trouble," resumed Mrs. 
Buxton; *'bnt pray don't, for we have so many servants — indeed, 
80 many more than we can find work for — that you need not mind 
employing them. We dine late , too ; and , to tell you the truth, 
our dinners are so Frenchified , that I am afraid you won't like 'em. 
Well, then, a sandwich; or at least, a bit of cake and a glass of 
wine?" 

No excuse would be taken , and a bit of cake and a little wine 
and water were at length accepted. 

**I am so glad you are come, and so pleased that yoo are not 
old or plain," continued Mrs. Buxton, looking with undjssembled 
complacency at Selina. ** I do so like handsome people." 
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Selioa blushed at the implied compIimeDt. 
''My children are very young, Bliss Stratford: too young to 
be yet able to derive all the benefit I trust they may hereafter 
receive from your instructions; but, in the mean while , you will 
begin with them, for 1 'm sure/' and the speaker sighed deeply, 
" it is never too soon to commence giving them good manners and 
habits." 

Mr. Buxton soon after entered, and gave a kind reception to 
the governess; and there was something so peculiarly good- 
natured in the unceremonious cordiality of this unsophisticated 
couple y that, although conscious of their want of refinement and 
high breeding, Selina thought that the absence of both was fully 
compensated for by it. The children, too, were pretty, rosy- 
cheeked, sweetr-tempered little girls, who ran with outstretched 
arms to embrace their mamma, the moment she entered the nur- 
sery to present them to Selina. A tail, fat, stern-looking woman, 
who enacted*the r^/0 of upper nurse, arose with an ill grace to 
receive Mrs. Buxton and called out — ''Miss Buxton, Miss Mary, 
you must not run wild in that manner. It 's very rude. Walk up 
slowly to your mamma, drop her a nice curtsey, and behave like 
young ladies." 

But little was the caution or reproof heeded. The little girls 
rushed to their doting mother's embrace, clung to her, and almost 
smothered her with kisses. 

<< Miss Buxton, Miss Mary ! you must not behave so vulgarly," 
said, the stern woman, advancing to remove them from Mrs. 
Buxton. 

''No, Mrs. Price, pray let them kiss me as much as they like," 
said the kind mother, her eyes beaming with tenderness, as they 
glanced from her first-born to little dimpled Mary. 

**• Well Ma'am, / must not be blamed if they are as wild as 
colts," observed Mrs. Price, her colour, always a high one, 
becoming nearly crimson. "I assure you , Ma'am , at her grace's 
the Duchess of Sheerness's, I was never interfered with in the 
nursery ; and her grace woidd no more have permitted the ladies 
Adelaide, Victoria, or Albertine to rash up and embrace her^ as 
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Miss Buxton and Miss Mary have jnst done you, than she would 
have allowed the Duke's great dog Hector, to jump on her, and 
lick her grace's face." 

Poor Mrs. Buiton looked so guilty and embarrassed, that 
Selina no longer wondered that the termagant Mrs. Price had 
taken advantage of her gentleness and good nature, to dictate to 
her mistress instead of receiving her instructions. 

<^ Perhaps," said the fond mother, with a beseeching look, 
, 'Uhe Duchess of Sheerness was not so partial to children as 
lam?" 

^^ Oh ! her grace had just the proper affection for them. Ma'am. 
Her grace used to say to me — 'Now mind, my good Price,' (her 
grace loved to call me her 'good Price,') 'don't let them be 
boisterous or rude. Never let them run, I can't bear to see young 
ladies run. Make them always hold up their heads, walk slowly, 
and turn out their toes ; and whenever I stoop to kiss their fore- 
heads, don't let them attempt to put their arms around my neck, 
to derange my collerette and hair.' And, indeed, hefore I was 
with them three months, they 'd have no more dreamt of rushing 
up to their mamma, and deranging her dress, than of pulling me 
about; but, I must say, her grace, who was a great lady in 
every respect — the daughter of a duke , the sister of a duke, anjl 
the wife of a duke — knew perfectly how young ladies should be 
brought up." 

, Selina wondered at the forbearance of Mrs. Buxton, and took 
a strong dislike to the woman who could thus abuse it. The 
children evinced a similar feeling towards Mrs. Price, added to 
a dread, which, when not in the presence of their mother, kept 
them in a state of constraint, little calculated to add to their 
health or comfort. 

"This young lady," said Mrs. Buxton, to her little girls, "is 
so good as to promise me to teach you many things , if you will be 
good and obedient.'* 

Mrs. Price looked daggers at Selina, and was still more in- 
censed, when the docile little girls, won by her mild countenance, 
(an attraction of which children are peculiarly sensitive,) walked 
overdo her, held up their rosy mouths to be kissed, the elder 
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promisiag to be very good» and the younger lisping '< very dood/^ 
after her. 

''Look, Ma'am, how your beaatifal lace eollerelie is torn," 
said Mrs. Price ; ''what a pity. But, I really believe, you never 
come into the nursery without having your dresses injured." 

"Oh! the collerette can be Very easily repaired," observed 
Mrs. Buxton. 

"I 'm very sorry to have torn your pretty collar," said the 
elder of the children, "but I was so glad to see you, dear, darling 
mamma , that I forgot all about the lace." 

"And me too, mamma," lisped little Mary. 

"I wish you would come into the nursery without any fine 
lace or thin dresses, dear ihamma," said the elder. girl; "so 
that we might kiss and hug you as much as we like, without being 
in fear of spoiling your pretty things." 

"If you would learn to behave like young ladies, there need 
be no occasion for your mamma to leave off her fine lace or nice 
dresses," observed Mrs. Price, spitefully. 

"You must not eipect too much of them> Mrs. Price. I like 
my darlingis to be fond of me, and to show it too; and I would 
prefer having all the lace I possess torn , than miss their kisses." 

"Her Qrace the Duchess of Sheerness was of a very different 
way of thinking. ' My good Price ,' would her Grace say to me, 
'do prevent the children from being troublesome; I cant bear 
being pulled about ;' and I am sure if the ladies Adelaide, Victoria, 
or Albertine , had torn one of her Grrace's coUerettes, they would 
not have been admitted to her Grace's presence for weeks ; ay, or 
for even months after." 

"Come, Miss Stratford," said Mrs. Buxton, "let me show 
you your room. We shan't have mueli time to spare for dressing 
for dinner, and we are to have some company to-day." 

Again the children were fondly folded to the breast of their 
mother; not, however, without many cautions from Mrs. Price 
to take care and not injure the lace eollerette; and as the mistress 
of the mansion and Selina walked along the corridor, they could 
hear the harsh voice of Mrs. Priee repeating her accustomed 
praises of her Grace the Daehess of Sheer ness9.who she invariably 
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held up as the model for mothers, but of whom she impressed 
the miods of her hearers with so very unfayoarable an opinion, 
that thej concluded that great lady to be destitute of all maternal 
tenderness. Mrs. Buxton and Selina did not, however, hear the 
concluding part of Mrs. Price's harangue, nor did she mean them 
80 to do. It was directed to Betsey, the nurserymaid, and stated 
that, after all, comparisons are odious, for some people never 
could be like other people, and it was useless to expect it. In- 
deed, how could they , seeing that some folk were the daughters, 
sisters, and wives of dukes, and such like, and had queens, 
yes , real queens , to be godmothers, and a prince to be godfather 
to their children, while other folk had not even so much as a 
baronet (pronounced harrowkmgHt) for a father, brother, or 
husband, and not even a lady of title, or a lord, to be godmothers 
or godfathers. 

Mrs. Price, like the other pampered servants in Mr. Buxton's 
establishment, had quickly discovered that their master and 
mistress were not what they called *V0a/ quality." Hence they 
entertained for them a sentiment of contempt, which the good 
treatment and liberal wages they received could not vanquish. 
The high-sounding titles of some of the aristocracy whom they had 
formerly served, gave them, as they fancied, a. superiority over 
the servants of private individuals, however affluent these last 
might be; and the good nature of their present employers, won 
no forbearance, for their ignorance of the uses of the luxuries 
that surrounded them, from these vulgar mercenaries. 

When they had entered the establishment of the predecessor 
of Mr. Buxton, custom had rendered that gentleman used to the 
elegancies and luxuries which his wealth commanded, and his 
ostentation, no less than his epicurean taste, desired. HeDce^ 
although his servants had heard that he had not sprung from an 
ancient line, and that his demeanour, countenance, and manners, 
might have vouched the fact, the self-confidence, and assumed 
importance ofthe purse-proud parvenu, imposed a restraint, if 
not an awe, on his household, which those who composed it were 
far from f celi ng towards his successors. 

Gratified as Selina washy the kindness of Mrs. Buxton, and 
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eaptiTated b; a simplicity and gentleness of manner, which, if 
always pleasing even in the poor, becomes doubly attractive in 
the rich; and above all, in those with whom one is placed in a 
subordinate relation ; she could, nevertheless, have desired, for 
her good sense suggested its propriety, that that lady would 
assame a more dignified position towards herself, as well as 
towards her domestics. The chamber into which her kiod hostess 
led her, possessed not only every comfort, but was redolent o 
every elegance of life. It communicated. with a saloon well 
stored with books, which Mrs. Buxton informed her were appro- 
priated solely to her use; and "a neat-handed Phyllis," who 
stood blushing and curtseying in the bed-room, was presented as 
the hand-maiden who was henceforth to receive orders solely 
from Miss Stratford. <^And now, my dear young lady, I must 
leave you to dress for dinnei*. We are to have all the grandees in 
oar neighbourhood, many of whom I have seen only once, and 
others whom I have never seen. It quite flutters me having to do 
the honours to strangers ; and I am as yet so little at home in my 
own house, that many, if not all, my guests, know it and its 
ways better than I do. It 's a great comfort, however, having you 
to keep me in countenance, for you are so kind and gentle, that I 
feel as if I knew you many years." 

Selina, pitying her evident ineiperience, was strongly tempted 
to propose remaining in her own room, in preference to joining 
the grandees, as Mrs. Buxton styled the expected visitants. Might 
they not deem her presence amongst them an intrusion , and 
resent it on their hostess? Were Mrs. Buxton a lady of high rank 
or established position in society, the case would be different. 
Such a personage might be privileged to introduce a governess 
into society, however elevated, beneath her own roof ; but being 
only tolerated herself for her fortune, and with comparative 
strangers , Selina felt a strong reluctance that her kind hostess 
should, through inexperience and ignorance of the world, commit 
a solecism on its usages that might entail disagreeable conse- 
quences on her. Urged by this feeling, yet unwilling to express 
her sentiments before the servant, she followed Mrs. Buxton into 
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the corridor, and ventared to suggest that, in families in general, 
governesses did not dine at table when company were present. 

"And why not?" asked Mrs. Buxton, with a/ look of utter 
surprise. "Surely," continued she, "the education which a 
young lady must have received to flt her for being governess ought 
to entitle her to a place in any society. I have always had faith in 
the old saying, < manners makes the man;' it also makes the 
lady ; and I only wish ;" .and here the speaker sighed, "that all 
those whose fortunes place them in grand company were as well 
educated and well mannered as you are, my dear Miss Stratford. 
So let me hear no more objections to your taking your place at our 
table;" and off tripped the good-natured little woman, with a 
fine glow on her pretty face, which added greatly to its beauty, 
well satisfied with herself for having so far conquered her natural 
timidity and awe of the grandees, as to have carried her point of 
Selina's dining with them, whatever ^Aey might choose to think 
of the measure. 

When, in an hour after, Selina entered the library, attired in 
a style of simple elegance that might have defied the criticism of 
the most fastidious, her appearance was so satisfactory, and her 
manner so [easy and unembarrassed, yet so correct, that Mrs. 
Buxton felt proud of such an inmate, and experienced new con- 
fidence for the ordeal of her first company dinner, hitherto so 
dreaded. 

"Yes," thought that kind-hearted but rustic woman, "lam 
now sure of one pleasant Countenance at my own table ; she will 
give me courage to meet jLhe cold looks , or scrutinizing glances, 
of the fine ladies and gentlemen, who, knowing that I am not 
used to fine things or fine folks, will be on the alert to observe 
proofs, and I dare say I shall be sure to furnish but too many, of 
ray ignorance." 

Mr. Buxton was no less pleased than his wife at the air and 
manner of Miss Stratford; he again welcomed her to Heathfifeld 
Park with a friendship and cordiality, the demonstrations of 
which might have shocked the refined guests, whose arrival he 
was every moment expecting, had they been present; but luckily 
they had not yet.made their appearance. Mrs. Buxton every two 
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or three minutes cast an aniions look at the splendid Parisian 
penduie on the mantel-shelf. 

**lt'sjast half-past seven o'clock/' said she; *<and that was 
the time mentioned on the cards of invitation." 

''Lords and ladies are not so punctual as other people, my 
dear," observed her husband; **and the more 's the pity; for 
what 's the nse of keeping a fine French cook, if all his pains are to 
he lost by the dinner being kept wailing until it is completely 
spoilt." 

*• Very true, my dear, — very true ; but look , see , it i^now 
ten minutes after the appointed time , and no one come* How can 
yon account for it, my dear?" 

**As I account for most things with which grandees have any- 
thing to do. They were probably careless about going to dress in 
time — forgot to order their carriages at the proper hour — in 
short, my dear, thought us of so little importance, that, whether 
they kept us waiting a half-hour or more , was not of the least im- 
portaiice, as the great honour they confer on us, by coming, would 
atone for all delay." 

" Then perhaps they mayn't come at all ,'' said Mrs. Buxton, 
looking agitated. 

'*No, you needn't be afraid of that, Mrs.B. ; they'll come, 
sure enough, though probably not until the dinner is totally spoilt; 
and then they'll go away, declaring that we have the worst cook, 
and give the worst dinners , of any one in the country." 

*'Hush! was not that the sound of carriage-wheels?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Buxton. 

*'No; it is only the wind, which is getting up," replied her 
husband. 

Another anxious glance at. the penduie showed Mrs. Buxton 
that a quarter of an hoar had now elapsed since the half-hour after 
seven had struck. 

*'I declare I feel quite nervous, my dear," observed Mrs. 
Buxton. '* Should they not come, what will the whole county say? 
nay, what will the servants say ? " 

*' Don't trouble yourself about any such nonsense, my dear 
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Sjirah ; they 11 come , be assured ; and pray follow my advice, and 
never mind what the servants say." 

Bat, thongh the host offered this advice with an assumed sang- 
froid y it was clear, from his flurried countenance, that he was by 
no means satisfled at the non-arrival of his expected guests. 

** Hark ! surely I hear the sound of carriage-wheels ! Yes, this 
time my ears have not deceived me;" and, as the sounds ap- 
proached nearer, Mrs. Buxton arose from her chair, looked in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece , arranged the flowers of her cap 
and her splendid pearl necklace, and made a movement towards 
the bell , with the evident intention of ringing it. 

** Stop , my dear Mrs. B. ; what are you going to do? " 

''To ring the bell, to desire the footman who answers it, to 
tell the porter to be ready with the hall door open." 

'* No, my dear, it must not be done ; the porter knows his doty, 
and would very ill receive any instructions on the subject ; besides, 
to open the door a second before the carriage stops at it , would be 
to prove to these fine grandees that they were anxiously expected. 
So mind, my dear , that you do not betray any thing like this." 

Before the first carriage had been emptied of its occupants , a 
second, andathirdroUedup, the sounds of each, as it followed 
rapidly upon the other, producing a visible perturbation in Mrs. 
Buxton, evinced by flashing of the face , and a nervous inquietude 
that denoted her consciousness of having a painful ordeal to pass, 
and her fear of not getting through .it with credit. Again she arose 
from her seat , and advanced a few paces towards the door. 

**Pray sit down, my dear Sarah, and do not rise from your 
chair until your lady guests draw near you." 

The obedient wife did as she was told, and the groom of the 
chambers having thrown open the door of the library, announced, 
'*Lord and Lady Forestville." Mr. and Mrs. Buxton advanced to 
meet them , the latter's courtsey being a little too low, as she wel- 
comed the lady, while her husband's bow lacked the ease, mingled 
with a certain air of homage, with which a well bred man of the 
world receives persons of distinction who enter his house for the 
first time. 

*' Won't your iadxshiaJm^Ieased to be seated," said Mrs. 
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Boiton. ' ' Pray take this chair , for it is aired /' oiferiog the one 
she had jast risen from. 

A slight movement of the muscles around the very thin lips of 
I.adf Forestville, might have indicated , to a quick observer, that 
this solecism in high bleeding, on the part of our hostess, had not 
passed unnoticed , and declining the one offered to her, she seated 
herself in another chair. Ere this was well accomplished, the door 
was again thrown open, and Lord and Lady Renfrewshire, and the 
Ladies Rosina and Alicia Murray were announced. Mrs. Buxton, 
her face now the colour of a damask rose, left her chair, and again 
the too respectful lowness of her curtsey struck the new comers. 
When Lady Renfrewshire introduced her two tall and stately 
daughters, remarkable for a profusion of red hair, which fell in 
long ringlets over their shoulders and busts , their slight curtseys, 
and careless salutes, formed a striking contrast to the profound 
respect which marked the manner of their timid hostess. 

«' Sir Frederick and Lady Emily Marchmount/' said the groom 
of the chambers, and again the ceremonial of reception was gone 
through. 

<' General , Mrs. and Miss Grimthorpe," were next announced, 
followed by Mr. Morton Cavendish , and then the usual signal was 
given by the master of the house to have dinner served. 

*' I was very sorry that you were not able to come to us , " said 
Lady Renfrewshire , '* when Mr. Buxton did us the honour of di- 
ning at Murray Castle." 

'*Tour ladyship is very kind , but since my arrival here I have 
not been quite well," replied Mrs. Buxton , the truth of which as- 
sertion her varying colour, agitated manner, and tremulous voice 
bore evidence to. 

** I too was much disappointed at not seeing you at Forestville 
Abbey," observed the noble mistress of that ancient seat. 

** Indeed, my lady, I was truly sorry not to be able to go to your 
ladyship ; but my health did not permit it." 

'* I must also express my regret at being as unfortunate as the 
rest of my fair neighbours , in not seeing you," said Lady Emily 
Marchmount. 

•< And I, too, must add my regret," observed Mrs. Grimthorpe. 
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Again the nervoas hostess repeated her sense of the kindness 
of each of her guests , and nearly in the same words to all , with so 
frequent a repetition of the phrase ladyships, as to draw a smile 
from the party. And now the guests, who were all well acquainted, 
too well indeed , to be agreeable company to each other, began to 
chat together, the weather, as is usual in English society, forming 
the Orst topic, and that was followed by local news. Thegeotlemen, 
with grave looks, and sundry shakings of the head, reverting to the 
destruction of game by the poachers, against whom active and se- 
vere measures must be put into effect, for denouncing the evil spirit 
abroad amongthe lower classes, against which some means must be 
devised to check the growing tendency to insubordination, against 
their lords and masters. The ladies lamented the dulness of the 
country ; the efvnui of being compelled to attend a country ball , to 
take place the ensuing week; canvassed the health, doings, and 
whereabouts of their absent acquaintance; never taking into con- 
sideration that their hostess was a stranger to , and knew nothing 
of the persons, or the subjects, of which they spoke* Mrs. BnxtoD 
sat as formally, upright in her chair, as a boarding school Miss ia . 
the olden time , when iron collars and monitors kept the head up 
and the shoulders down , malgre their owners. She tried to look 
interested in the topics canvassed by those around her, but had not 
courage to lift her voice to join in the conversation. Nor was it 
expected that she should* Her presence in her own house was as 
totally overlooked, as if there were no such person; 'the fine 
ladies, her visflors, seeming to forget that they were not the guests 
of the rich o\^ parvenu^ her predecessor jn that mansion , where, 
there being no lady to gener them by doing the honours, they used 
to enjoy themselves more than in any other house in their neigh- 
bourhood. Not even the semblance of an apology, for the lateness 
of their arrival , was made by any of the company , except General 
and Mrs. Grimthorpe, who explained the cause of their delay, by 
stating the fact, that when half way, one of the carriage horses 
had lost a shoe. 

''An old soldier, Mr. Buxton, knoVs that he must give an 
example of punctuality," said the General, while Mrs. Grimthorpe 
epeated for the third time, her regret at being so late. Many were 
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ihe glances cast at SelfDa by the strangers aronnd her. The women 
eyeing her with a cold stare of impertinence, and the men with a 
curiosity scarcely less disagreeable to her feelings. 

* * Devilish pretty girl that ," whispered Lord Forestville to Mr. 
Morton Cavendish, directing his attention to her. 

*^Do yoa think so?" drawled out that person in reply, after 
having examined Selina through his glass for a few minutes. 

'*By Jove, yon must indeed be fastidious if you don't agree with 
me in opinion," observed the peer, *'forI know not when I have 
seen so pretty a creature." 

"I am fastidious, I admit; and to confess the truth, can seldom 
discover beauty in parvemtes" 

*^Well, I rejoice thatl can see it wherever it exists; and that 
even , in a pretty milk maid as well as a duchess , I have a pleasure 
in beholding it." 

^^C/taqt^'Una son-gadt" replied Mr. Morton Cavendish ele- 
vatrag his eyebrows, and glancing superciliously around the . 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

**Le diner est serm,** said the maftre d*k6tel^ opening the 
folding doors. It had been the habit of this important personage, 
important'at least in his own eyes, to make this daily announce- 
ment in his own language. Indeed, he spoke English so ill, that 
he would have considered his dignity compromised had he uttered 
it in what he, in the steward's room, called *^cette langue bar- 
hare** A certain savoury odour, the sounds of moving feet at 
seven o'clock, and perhaps, also, certain feelings in the stomach 
peculiar to that region at the ordinary dinner hour , had taught 
Mr. and Mrs. Buxton to comprehend the pompous Frenchman's 
sonorous phrase, without knowing a word of French. The host 
looking a little embarrassed walked up and offered his arm to Lady 
Forestville. 

* '.Pardon me," said that Lady, sotto voce^ '<bnt the Scotch 
blood of Lady Renfrewshire would never forgive me if I presumed 
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to take precedence of her. Too must, therefore, lead her oat to 
diQDer, for she is the oldest countess." 

**That 's just the reason I didn't want to have her next me/' 
whispered Mr. Buxton, smiling as he made the confession, ** for I 
don't admire old ladies even though they may be countesses," and 
be continued to grasp the fair little hand he had seized, impelling, 
with a gentle violence, its owner to accompany him. Lord Forest- 
ville approached to give his arm to Lady Renfrewshire , whose 
heightened colour announced that she was not disposed to over- 
look the slight offered to her by her host, and Lord Renfrewshire, 
with a ponderous gravity, offered his to Mrs. Buxton. 

'^0, my Lord, pray excuse me," said the timid woman , ''I 
can't think of accepting your arm , until the other ladies have got 
gentlemen to hand them out." His stolid lordship stared at her 
in utter astonishment, and then inquired whether she preferred 
being escorted by some more fortunate man. Sir Frederick March- 
mount, something loath, offered to lead out the Lady Rosina Mur- 
ray , and General Grimthorpe gave his arm to her sister , the Lady 
Alicia , while Mr. Morton Cavendish gave his arm to Lady Emily 
Marchmount. 

*'Well, I declare," said Mrs. Grimthorpe, *' as there is no 
gentleman to hand me out , I 'II take the arm of my daughter." 

^'Pray, my Lord, don't mind me," — be so kind as to take 
care of Mrs. Grimthorpe," exclaimed the nervous and flurried 



''Not for the world Ma'am, not on any account could I suffer 
such a thing," replied Mrs. Grimthorpe, walking on with her 
daughter. 

''Dear me , there is no one to take out Miss Stratford ," said 
the agitated Mrs. Buxton , " what is to be done?" 

"If the young lady will accept my other arm* Madam, it is 
very much at her service," replied his stately lordship, which 
Selina having done, they proceeded to the saUe a manger, arouDd 
the table of which they found all the guests who had preceded 
them, standing, waiting for the presence of the hostess before they 
could take their seats, and evidently not a little surprised and dis- 
concerted at the unusual length of time she had taken to come. 
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Mrs. BuxtoD was led to her chair at the top of the table, bj 
Lord Reofrewshire, and Lord Forestvilie took his place at the other 
side. 

''What am I to do with this young Jady?" demanded Lord 
Renfrewshire , a qaestion that drew on the abashed Seiina the eyes 
of all present. 

*'Let the yoang lady come down near me/' said Mrs. Grim- 
thorpe, "and f will take care of her/' on which the solemn earl 
walked with Seiina to the place designed , and having seen her 
seated , returned to his chair , next the hostess. 

^*Soupe d laReine,1ilitidum, otPrintaniSre" said a senrant, of- 
fering a plate to Mrs. Baxton. ^ 

" Offer it to his lordship first/' replied she. The senrant looked 
surprised , bat did as he was told. 

"Not on any account before you, Madam/' said the peer. 

*'I must entreat your lordship to take it, but perhaps your 
lordship does not like rain soup? " 

Lord Renfrewshire stared at the speaker with nndlssembled 
astonishment , while the guests who were near enough to hear her 
voice , found it difficult to control their risibility. 

The pertinacity with which Mrs. Buxton insisted on Lord Ren- 
frewshire being helped to soup before herself, had occasioned 
a delay of a couple of minut($s, daring which the service of the 
table, in general so well conducted in that house, was interrupted. 
His lordship waved back the offered plate with his right hand, and 
Mrs. Buxton performed the same ceremony with her left , during 
which time, one of the servants passing behind their chairs unfor- 
tunately touched the elbow of him who was offering tke plate of 
soup from the lady to the lord , and trice versa y as^ was 
ordered, and sent its contents over the person of the proniH^rl, 
whose countenance became most ludicrous under the inflictidq. 
ilis eyebrows were elevated an inch at least, beyond their usual 
positiou , his face was crimson , and the few white hairs which 
graced his head, seemed to stand erect. 

**0h, my lord, I am so shocked that your lordship should 
suffer so much from your politeness ! " exclaimed Mrs. Buxton , in 
a conlriie tone. 
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'* Or from your igDorance," the angry peer wis longing to say. 
He stood up , bowed stiffly to his hostess , and said he must with- 
draw to talce off bis coat. 

''MyrlbboQtoo, is desecrated ," added be, with an air of so- 
lemnity. "How dreadful!" and he looked at the badge ot his 
order, over which the white soup was streaming, with perfect 
horror depicted in his couutenaace. 

'' Oh , my lord, if it's only the ribbon that is iojured," cried the 
jgood-Datured hut obtuse hostess, *' I can supply its place, fori 
have several pieces of broad ribbon of various colours by me, for 
sashes for my little girls." 

" Good heavens. Madam ! " replied the peer , ** talk of substi- 
tuting the sash of a child for the ribbon of the order of the Bath, 
bestowed on me by the sacred hand of Majesty itself j " and the 
offended peer stalked with a lofty air out of the room , followed by 
Mr. Buxton, who insisted on his donoiog for the nonce^ one of his 
coats, forgetful in his desire to be polite to the earl , that be was 
guilty of impolitesse to the noble ladies occupying the chairs next 
to him, in quitting them so unceremooiously. 

''Excuse me. Sir/' replied Lord Renfrewshire , *^ I would nut 
on any account wear any coat but my own ," and he looked as im- 
portant as if he had uttered a sentence worthy of being banded 
down to posterity. 

' ' Then let me have your coat wi ped and dried , my lord. One 
of the footmen will place it before the fire , and it will he dried in a 
jiffey." 

''Pardoame, Sir," said the peer, ''no one hut my vahl de 
chambre (wer presumes to touch my coat." 

"But as he is not here," observed the host, "what is to be 
done?'' 

.' "I will wipe my coat mjself ; an operation, Mr. Buxton, which 
% suppose I need not inform you, I shall be the first Earl of Aeo- 
frewshire, out of a long line of ancestors bearing that title, who 
ever condescended to perform before." 

Napkins in abundance were now brought, and the earl , with a 
pompous gravity , took off his coat , divested himself of his ribbon, 
which he never omitted an occasion of wearing , so/ond was he of 
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exhibiting it, aod'Vitb a raeful face and many a sif^ , commeoced 
wiping it. 

**Here are the ribl>ons for joar lordship to take your choice," 
said a footman presenting a silver waiter, on which were spread 
oot diVers sashes of every hue, appertaiuiog to the Misses Buxton. 
The man had heard the offer made by his mistress to the peer, and 
io his officiousDess to obey her wishes, had not waited to hear the 
stern , and somewhat contemptuous refusal made to it. 

'^Talie them away, talie them away," said the earl, growing 
even more red io the face than before, and waving his hand with 
an air of offended dignity. 

**If your lordship's linen is at all wet, I will instantly get you 
a shirt of mine ," said the obtuse Mr. Buxton , forgetting or un- 
conscious of the offended dignity with which the offer of a coat had 
been declined. 

*'A ehemue of your's. Sir,*' repeated Lord Renfrewshire, *'good 
God ! " and he absolutely shuddered at the bare notion. 

Carefully did he wipe off the soup from his ribbon ; but alas ! 
the slain left behind was indelible, and with a pious care did he 
pass his perfumed handkerchief over the star of his order, almost 
groaning while he did so. Having removed the soup from his 
coat with his own hand , touching the napkins employed for the 
purpose as if his contact with them were disgusting and degrading 
to him, he held his coat before the fire, maintaining as erect a 
posture, and as stern a silence as he could during the operation, 
broken only by half suppressed groans of horror, 

''Now, Sir," said he, ''I believe I may put on my coat, and 
accompany you to the salle a manger,'* 

Mr. Buxton attempted to assist him to resume it, but he was 
waved off, with nearly as much dignity, as the offered services of 
the servant weredeclined, and having with some difficulty succeeded 
in donning it himself, the peer motioned to his host to follow, and 
walked back to the dining-room. The frequency of the dis-- 
play of his order, had often drawn on Lord Renfrewshire, the ri- 
dicule of his acquaintances, and morejcspecially of those amongst 
them who possessed not this distinction. His neighbours assert- 
ed that be could not partake a family dinner with them, or at bis 
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own house , without sporting this badge of the favour of his Sove- 
reign , or of the complaisance of the Prime Minister. May , there 
were some of them who declared , bis lordship wore it when he 
slept; but this was rather to be doubted , for Lady Renfrewshire 
possessed too much *^ decent dignity" to reveal the secrets of the 
conjugal chamber, and his lordship would have deemed It an 
outrage to have suffered any one else to even guess them. 

*'Now that we are all right again," said the host, taking his 
seat without ever thinking of apologizing to the noble ladies at 
each side of him, for his absence, **I must say that when I saw his 
lordship's red ribbon nearly covered with the white soup , I was 
directly reminded of a lobster with a may or nays sauce (Mr. Bux- 
ton's mode of pronouncing mayonnaise), as my French cook often 
serves it." 

A suppressed laugh broke from several of the guests at this 
extraordinary liberty , taken with one of the proudest men in Eng- 
land, and on so short an acquaintance, while all looked to see how 
the pompous peer would take it. The Earl drew himself up with 
a haughty air, and darling a glance of contemptathis host, re- 
plied , *' i know not which to admire most , Sir , your happiness io 
finding resemblances, or your tact, and good taste in revealing 
them." 

Lady Renfrewshire looked daggers at Mrs. Buxton , while ex- 
pressing her hope that Lord Renfrewshire's health would not suf- 
fer from the accident. 

''I would not allow any thing to be removed, my lord," said 
Mrs. Buxton meekly, perceiving that tha Earl was offended, al- 
though she did not guess precisely at whigit, and anxious to atone 
for his annoyance. 

''You are too good, Madam," observed he, bowing stiffly. 

*'Won 't your lordship have some soup?" 

''1 could not, Madam, on any account allow the ladies present 
to be pat to the inconvenience of waiting for the next course, 
while I had soup;" and he glanced at his host, who was swal- 
lowing his with all the gusto of a gourmand. 

''You will at least take some fish, my lord? The turbot is 
good, and the other fish, I forget the name of it, is excellent." 
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"Excase me, Uadana, I have a great dislike to cold fish, except 
en mayonnaise J* 

'*I 'm really quite distressed that yoar lordship has had neither 
soop nor fish." 

** I beg, Madam, that yoo will not give it a moment's thought." 

Lord ForestTille noticing the haughty air and manner with 
which his brother peer received the well-meant, though not well- 
bred, attentions of Mrs. Buxton, attempted to lessen her visible 
embarrassment by entering into conversation with her. He talked 
of the fine scenery in the neighbourhood, enumerated the pictu- 
resque drives, spoke of gardening and flowers, praised her fine 
conservatory, and admirable hot>houses, but could get nothing 
more than a monosyllabic assent to his remarks. Her eyes wan-- 
dered around the table ''on hospitable thoughts intent," and 
with a zeal that did credit to her anxiety that her guests should 
fare well ; although it exposed her to their-animadversions on her 
ignorance of les usages du monde^ she raised her naturally low 
voice to its loudest pitch to offer them the dainties spread before 
them. 

. ''Do, my lady, just taste the lamb cutlets with green peas, 
or perhaps your ladyship would prefer yj-c^ candour (fricandeau) 
with sorrel. Lady Forestville, won't yon have some vole^vond 
Cvoi-au-ventJ. Lady Marchmount," (leaving out the Emily, — 
a vulgarism that greatly disgusted that fine lady, who never 
wished those she associated with to forget she was an earl's 
daughter, although, in consideration of his twenty thousand 
a-year , she had condescended to marry a baronet). " Lady Ro- 
sina, I beg you will eat some venison; and you. Lady Alicia, 
won 't you try it? * Mrs. Grfmthorpe, let me send you some puUy 
a la rain, (poulet a la Reine) , Do, pray, ask Miss Grimthorpe 
and Miss Stratford if they would like some?" 

The generally pale face of the kind-hearted Mrs. Buxton be- 
• came flushed almost to crimson, from the arduous duties in 
which she was engaged, and her elaborate discharge of them, so 
unlike the quiet nonchalance of ladies of fashion, when presiding 
at their tables, only served to draw on her the ridicule of her 
guests, and the contempt of her servants, whose savoir faiths 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. \ 6 
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woald have enabled them to fulGI their service so mach better, 
had they been left to folloy^ their usaal rontine , instead of being 
ordered about by one so inexperienced as their mistress. 

''Good heavens! see howthe poor hostess flushes and pants/' 
said the supercilious Mr. Morton Cavendish, to his next neigh- 
bour. '' The hostess of a country inn , presiding at a viredding or 
cfaristening/^/e, never displayed more indefatigable zeal." 

'^ Que voulez'vous y" was the reply; ''v^hat can be expected 
from parvenues ^ and above all, from such vulgar ones as the 
Buxtons." 

''Did you hear her offer Renfrewshire the rain toup? Was 
not that capital? But I forgive her all her sins against let bien- 
sSancet, in consideration of her having caused the destruction, 
or desecration, as he termed it, of his ribbon of the Bath. I 
trust we shall be spared seeing its rempiacement , for at least 
some time." 

" You really are somewhat ill-natured," observed Lady Emily 
Marchmount. 

'* You can have no reason to dread ill-nature ; for in you all is 
irreproaekable , save and except a certain induration of the heart, 
which all, who can appreciate beauty and talent, must deplore." 

"You are becoming quite sentimental, I declare, but have 
ilV-chosen your time ; for the long delay occasioned by Lord Ren- 
frewshire's mischance, has greatly increased my appetite; and 
the entries of Monsieur Mitonn^, though grown rather tepid, are 
not to be despised in administering to its cravings.* Philosophers 
assert that only one of our senses can be gratified at the same 
moment; so that while Mitonn^, and he really is an excellent 
artiste, satisfies my hunger, even the delicate flattery, of so able 
' a professor of that art as you, affords not its usual delight to 
my ear." i 

"I wish women would eat aiore at luncheon," observed Mr. 
Morton Gavendisb , " provided always that I am not present at the 
operation; for I have as great a horror of seeing them feed as 
Byron had. But a copious luncheon would leave them at liberty 
to converse during dinner; and conversattoa is a great assistant 
to digestion." 
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'^Then you were looking at conversatioD more from the phy- 
sical adyaotage , than the moral agrimmt to be derived from it," 
remarked Lady Emily MarehmouDt, sarcastically. 

''Accurate obsenrer, acute reasouer, profound philosopher!" 
said the gentleman , with an insidious smile. '' One half forgets 
the rare beauty of the shining casket, when the bright treasures 
of mind it holds are suffered to flash on us." 

"You grow quite poetical, Mr. Morton Cavendish; but I 
think you have partly stolen your graceful simile of 'shining cas- 
ket,' from Moore." 

" Don 't imagine anything so dreadful , dear Lady Emily. In 
pity don't. Why, if I don't mistake, that poet flourished, as 
they call it, some forty years ago; and I never read anything ob- 
solete. How you, so young " and he laid a peculiar emphasis 
on the two monosyllables, "could ever have heard of him, I ' 
can't guess , for he must have been long out of fashion before 
your noble parents had left their respective nurseries." 

The cheeks of Lady Emily grew of a brighter re,d than the 
slight soup f on of rouge, so artistically laid on, could account for. 
She felt the malice of the speech ; for, conscious that she wished 
to pass for being at least ten years younger than she really was , a 
deception supported by sending a false statement to every new 
edition of a certain perfidious book, entitled, "The Peerage," 
she had some doubts that the real state of the ease was more than 
surmised, and eschewed, as much as possible, every reference 
to the subject. 

While this conversation was passing between Lady Emily and 
Mr. Morton Cavendish, the ladies Rosina and Alicia Murray, 
extremely displeased at having no beaux invited to meet them, 
yented their anger by sundry contemptuous glances atSelina, who 
sate at the opposite side of the table. "I should like to know who 
that person, sitting neit Mrs. Grimthorpe, is?" said Lady Ro- 
sina, addressing herself to the General. 

"I don't wonder at your curiosity, for the young lady is 
extremely handsome >" was the reply. 

" I don't agree with you, for I think her a very common-place 
sort of girl ; and I dare say she is some damsel from one of the 

J6* 
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manufactariDg towns, the daughter, probably, of a cotton-prititer 
or cutler, and most likely a relation of oar (UtHngvSe hostess." 

**Wen, allbougb Mrs. Buxton may be, and is, I dare say, a 
very worthy woman, I should never dream of ^calling her </m- 
tinguee" replied the good old General , who, with many excellent 
and estimable qualities, possessed little powers of discrimination, 
and was so matter-of-fact, that he took aupied de la lettre all that 
was said to him. 

**How very odd," said Lady Rosina. '^Butthen you are so 
very fastidious , General, and no wonder, accustomed as you are 
to perfection in your own family : " and, unseen by the General, 
she smiled maliciously. 

**You are very good to think so, Lady Rosina, I am sure," 
observed the pleased old man. */ It is true , Mrs. Grimthorpe and 
my daughter are all that I could desire ; still I am not so foolish as 
to suppose that they are, as you assert, perfection." ' 

''Don't you think it was very original of our host and hostess to 
invite so many more women than men to dinner? never calcula- 
ting how those ladies, who had no gentlemen to hand them out to 
dinner, were to get to the salle a manger J* 

*'It was an oversight, I must admit; but my good wife re- 
medied it famously. There is no one like her for getting out of a 
difficulty." 

"I suppose' our host and hostess calculated on this peculiar 
characteristic of Mrs. Grimthorpe," said Lady Rosina, sneeringly, 
*' when they invited six gentlemen and nine ladies, and oat of the 
six only one unmarried man, Mr. Morton Cavendish , who is so io- 
snpportable , that he is likely to be a. bachelor all his life." 

''Do let me recommend you a little JHcandeau^" said Mrs. 
Grimthorpe to Miss Stratford. ' * Yon really eat nothing ; and as I 
have taked charge of you I must not let you starve." 

During the whole dinner the good-natured woman attended 
most kindly to the young person she- had taken under her charge, 
whose mild countenance and gentleness had interested her. 

"How long have you been in this part of the world?" inquired 
Mrs. Grimthorpe , whose besetting sin was curiosity. 
"I,arrived only to-day, Madam." 
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* '' lodeed ! Ton are come , I hope , to make some stay ? " 

'<! trust so!" 

*' Yoa are a near relation of Mr. or Mrs. Buxton , I suppose?" 

''No, MadAm, I have not that honour." 

''The daughterofan old friend, I conclude." ' 

''No, Madam; my parents were not known to Mr. or Mrs. 
Baiton." 

"How very odd, that being neither related, nor your family 
known to the Buxtons, that you should Gnd yourself domiciled 
with them. How is this?" 
. " I am come as governess." 

''As governess!" reiterated Mrs. Grimthorpe; not <o^o voce, 
but in a tone so loud as to be heard by many of the persons around 
her, including the Ladies Rosina and Alicia Murray. 

"Well, I hope you will be comfortable," resumed Mrs. 
Grimthorpe good-naturedly ; and to her credit be it said, that her 
attentions to Selioa rather increased than relaxed from the dis- 
covery of her position in Mrs. Buxton's family. 

"Only fancy these vulgar persons having their governess at 
table with us,** said Lady Rosina. " It is quite enough that we 
should tolerate them , without associating with their dependents." 

"The young lady appears to be a very nice lady-like person, 
and very pretty into the bargain," replied General Grimthorpe. "I 
have seen persons with less beauty, and distinction of manner and 
air, make great marriages ; and I shouldn't wonder if in this case, 
a similar good fortune might occur. We old soldiers though often 
accused of being martinets, are never surprised at promotion from 
the ranks, when merit justifies it, and promotion to a higher sta- 
tion , won by beauty and goodness , we view in the same light." 

"You are very indulgent, General, nevertheless I am of opi- 
nion that the person opposite, —I forget her name , — has very lit- 
tle chance of the good fortune you half prophesy for her. Men, that 
is to say young men , are not such fools now-a-days ; and pretty 
governesses, like pretty ladies' maids are seldom, if ever, raised 
from the ranks as you call it." 

A general move, indicating that the ladies were leaving the 
room, prevented further comments from the spiteful Lady Rosina ; 
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but no sooner had she entered the drawing-^rooin than she retired 
to an ottoman with her sister the Lady Alicia , where their conge- 
nial minds gave free vent to their indignation at Mrs. Baxton's 
having intruded into their society a person whose subordinate po- 
sition rendered her so unfit for such an honour. Miss Grimthorpe 
toolt a seat by Selina, and soon engrossed her in a lively and 
agreeable conversation, in which, if much of the old soldier frank- 
ness of the father, with the good-natured curiosity of the mother, 
peeped forth, the amalgamation contained so much good-sense 
and unaffected kindness, as to interest Selina greatly in favour of 
her new acquaintance. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Poor Mrs. Buxton was as little at her ease, in her splendid 
drawing-room, as at the head of her dinner-table. Her anxiety to 
discharge the duties of an attentive hostess, combined with her 
ignorance of, in what these duties consisted, rendered her fidgetty 
and fussy, and prevented her lady guests from enjoying that 
laisser aller and freedom from ceremonious constraint, which 
formed the peculiar attraction of that house |n the bachelor days of 
the former owner. 

** What fine Sevres china you possess ,*' said Lady Forestville, 
glancing at some vases of that celebrated manufactory, of great 
value. 

**Are they very good ?*' inquired Mrs. Buxton. '' I am no judge 
of china , except Staffordale, which I think very beautiful.*' 

The ladies looked at each other in astonishment at this naXve 
confession ; and Lady Renfrewshire, provoked into malice by the 
affront she conceived herself to have received , from Mr. Bnxton's 
leading out Lady Forestville to dinner, determined to avenge on 
the wife the offence given by the husband , thus addressed her, 
•* Of coarse you admire buhl V* 

''Bulls," repeated Mrs. Buxton. **No, I can't say I do. I 
am rather afraid of them, since one of the poor women in the 
neighbourhood was tossed by one a short time ago; but I like 
cows." 
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This blonder prodoced a laagh from all, except Mrs. Grim- 
thorpe, her daughter, and Selioa, who, displeased at the ridicule 
heaped oo their hostess, marked their disapproval by their gravity. 
**Ahi I see , ladies , you are amused by my cowardice ,'' said Mrs. 
Buxton, wholly uncooscions of the real cause of the risibility in 
|irhich her guests indulged; ''but you must remember I never 
lived in the country until I came here." 

** Perhaps you prefer marqueterie," resumed Lady Renfrew- 
shire , desirous to expose still further the ignorance of her hostess. 

** Markettiog, did your ladyship say?" inquired Mrs. Buxton. 
** I used to like marketting very much. I think it is very pleasant 
to choose butter, eggs, poultry, fish, and meat, oneself, in- 
stead of being imposed on , as one always is, by servants.". 

▲ stifled laugh followed this mistake. 

'*I see you have some fine specimens of Pietra DurOt" pb- 
served Lady Renfrewshire. 

*' Peter Douro, I never heard of him before ," replied Mrs. 
Buxton, '*whoisbe?" 

This innocent question set the ladies into a general titter, in 
which they were freely indulging when the gentlemen entered the 
drawing room, and checked their hilarity. '*Dld you ever meet 
such ignorance?" whispered Lady Forestville. ** Never except in 
the husband ," replied Lady Renfrewshire, '' he really is too bad." 

'*I was quite horrified at his persistance in taking me out to 
dinner instead of you " observed Lady Forestville , ** and did all I 
could to set him right , but he is impracticable." ; 

^< What dreadful people to have for neighbours ! we must ma- 
nage to see as little of them as possible." 

'* Tes , but not offend them , for his interest in the county will 
be useful." 

Never passed evening more heavily, and difficult would it be 
to decide whether the givers or receivers of the party suffered the 
most ermui. Glad were both, when the carriages were announced, 
to be released from the infliction they had been mutually endu- 
ring, and they separated, both parties longing to express without 
restraint the distaste they had imbibed towards each other. 

The unaffected kindness and simplicity of Mrs. Buxton soon 
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completely von the good will of Selina. She saw that a desire of 
rendering herself more aufait of the usages of society, and of 
acqairing a little more ease of manner, had induced this good- 
natured but ignorant woman to seek a goyerness for herself rather 
than for her children , who were yet too young to profit by the in- 
structions of one; and she only regretted that her own inexpe-^ 
rience rendered her less capable of being serviceable to her. Ne- 
vertheless, little as Selina had seen of society, her education, 
reading, and above all, the time passed with the elegant and 
highly polished Lady Almondbury, had taught her to maintain a 
lady-like demeanour and manner, of which Mrs. Buxton stood 
greatly in need, and which she in return for kindness would gladly 
if possible teach her to acquire. The task she felt would not be an 
easy one, for to an unconquerable dislike to reading, were added 
other impediments , Mrs. Buiton being wholly deficient in talent, 
narrow-minded, prone to court the great, and to defer to their 
opinion on every subject, while professing to be careless of it. 
She loved her husband and her children fondly, because, as she 
with great na^veU was wont to acknowledge,^ they were hers; 
but here closed the circle of her affections, there was no room for 
any new one. But though Selina soon perceived that she could 
not hope to render Mrs. Buiton other than a very common-place 
person, she took such pains to convey instruction to her, and to 
simplify it as much as possible, that gradually, though by slow 
degrees, the deportment and manners of that lady became less 
objectionable. When confidence had replaced the constraint of 
the first few weeks, Mrs. Buxton referred to the scene of the din- 
ner on the first day's arrival of Selina. <'Now do tell me, my dear 
Miss Stratford, whether I was not right in thinking that Lady 
Renfrewshire, her daughters, and indeed all the other great 
ladies, with the exception of Mrs. and Miss Grimthorpe, were 
turning me into ridicule that day? I felt they were , yet I did not 
know what blunders I was committing, though some I guessed I 
must have been guilty of, from the manner in which they laughed 
whenever I spoke. You may remember how they screamed with 
laughter when I spoke of bulls, ^nd marketting, and Peter 
Douro ! which 1 only did because they introduced the subjects." 
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Seliaa -walked with her through the richly decorated rooms^ 
pointed out the buhl cabinets, and eiplained to her that the name 
was given owing to the first manufacturer being named Buhl. 
''Oh! my dear Miss Stratford how stupid and ignorant I must 
have appeared in their eyes/' and Mrs. Button's cheeks grew red 
a5.she made the reflection ; ''and yet/' resumed she, ''how much 
kinder it would have been of them to have told me what you have 
now explained. And about the marketting, what made them - 
laugh so much?" When told that marqueterie was furniture 
composed of inlaid woods of various colours, specimens of which 
were pointed out to her, she blushed at her former mistake; 
"But tell me who was Peter Douro?" inquired she, "for when I 
named him you must have, remarked how they laughed. I do 
assure you, my dear Miss Stratford , that I felt so much ashamed 
and embarrassed that I knew not which way to look. Oh ! the pain 
of seeing that in one's own house , one is made a laughing stock 
of, without being able to guess why, is dreadful', and makes one 
wish that one was back again in one's humble home, among kind 
friends who would neither mock nor laugh at one." 

When a fine table, inlaid m\h Pietra Duro was pointed out 
to its simple owner, and that she understood what the two words 
signified she remarked on the unkindness of blaming her ig- 
norance of a language she had never been taught> and of articles 
of furniture, never seen by her, until her entrance in the mansion 
now her own. 

"Oh! do pray, dear Miss Stratford, teach me the names of 
all these things. You will find me a docile, if not a quick scho- 
lar|," said the simple hearted and unpretending Mrs. Buxton, 
"for though I am not a vain or proud woman, God forbid I should 
be, I have some feeling, and dread becoming an object of ridi- 
cule to those with whom I am to associate. What a different no- 
tion I had of grandees; I thought they were condescending, and 
indulgent, more especially to those who were unpretending and 
pimple like] myself. But I suppose all are not like those in this 
neighbourhood. Did you notice how cross and offended Lord 
Renfrewshire looked when I offered him one of my little girl's 
fashes to replace his red ribband? I meant the offer kindly , and 
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if he has sach a foolish fancy as to wear a ribbaDd over his waist- 
coat, which I tiever saw any one do before, surely one ribband 
would be as good as another." 

Glad was Selina to be enabled, through her residence with 
her kind departed patroness, Lady Almondbury, to give Mrs. 
Buxton much information acquired beneath the roof of that ad- 
mirable woman. In her princely mansion , filled with objects of 
vertu of the most costly description ; its walls covered with family 
portraits bearing the orders of the Garter, the Bath, and the 
Golden Fleece , she had heard Lady Almondbury explain to her 
daughter the names of each specimen of art, and the different 
badges of distinction, displayed on the costumes of her ancestors ; 
and Selina had eagerly profitted by the instruction designed for 
her pupil. 

'<You know every thing, dear Miss Stratford ," obserred Mrs. 
Buxton, <<and how fortunate may I consider myself in having 
found so kind a monitress. One who will instruct without 
laughing at my ignorance." 

The information derived from Selina was in secret conveyed 
by Mrs. Buxton to her husband, and often was the governess 
amused by hearing him say, '< What was tbe name you told me, 
my dear, of this?" laying his hand on a splendid cabinet ofpieira 
dttro, 

<<Tell him, dear Miss Stratford," would Mrs. Buxton say; 
"for you pronounce the words so nicely." 

" I can remember the names of the other things by thinking of 
ahull, or of marketing," observed Mr. Buxton, laughing ^ "but 
the different kinds of fine cheny puzxles me." 

"Sevres, my dear, oM Sevres, that is the finest of all China;; 
is not it. Miss Stratford? Then comes old Dresden." 

" But why must it be old to be fine? " 

"Yes, dear Miss Stratford, I forgot to inquire , as my hus- 
band has done, why must it be old?" 

"Because the modern is far inferior in quality to the old, 
which, being generally sought after, has become much more 
rare, and expensive." 

" Well , as long as I 'm not called on to admire old women , I 
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don't care about admittiDg the soperiority of old china ; though I 
must say, that as, in modern times, we ha\e improved in the 
manafactore of other articles, I don't see why we should not have 
progressed in that of china." 

'^Perhaps that 's the same as in pictures, my dear," observed 
Mrs. Buxton. << You heard Lady Forestville say that her gallery 
was considered to contain the finest collection of pictures in the 
county, and all by the ancient masters." 

'< And more shame for her, too," replied Mr. Buiton. ''How 
are the artists of our own time to live, if people will only buy the 
works of old masters, I should like to know? Pretty encourage- 
ment for rising talent! It's my opinion, that, if all the old pic- 
tures in this county were burnt, it would be the happiest thing 
for painting, as well as for painter^, that could happen. You 
would see what our own artists would then do, not that I think 
they do. amiss now. Let me see any picture of the ancients that 
can show such birds, or animals, as Landseer's, — ay, or such 
honest country faces. He puts such a life- and a meaning into 
them, that even I who, God knows, am no judge, can't help 
seeing that, on his canvass, there 's truth and nature caught in 
the fact, as I may say* Then look at Frank Grant's portraits! 
Why, hang me, if he does not give the very men and women, just 
as God made them. Look atMaclise's pictures — what richness of 
fancy, what eicellence in drawing; and there 's many other great 
painters of our own time that I could mention. And then tell me 
that people , with plenty of money, will only have old pictures in 
their galleries. Why, when I see these old brown shining things, 
that cover the walls of all the rooms in this house, and which, I 
am told cost my predecessor such mints of money, I heartily wish 
they were away, and that in their places I had the productions of 
the best of our own artists. And so I soon would have ; but that 
my cousin has made the pictures here heir-looms. I declare it 's 
quite a trouble, instead of a pleasure, to gaze on them. Look at 
one side, and they remind yotf of one of those hideous Daguero- 
types, which you must twist and turn, in heaven only knows how 
many lights, before you can seize the likeness. You see a nftass 
of brown and dark yellow on the canvass, without being able to 
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distinguish objects. You move away to another point, still yoa 
don't get to the right view ; and, after leaving shifted your position 
from one spot to another, at last yoa see the picture, just as you 
do an old woman, all the worse for wear." 

There was a raciness and originality in the mind and manners 
of Mr. Buxton, that often amused Selina, although they rendered 
him unsuited to the habits and notions of his aristocratic neigh- 
bours. He was not like his more docile wife, disposed to adopt 
their refined ideas, or cold and reserved behaviour. He laughed 
in derision at their fastidiousness ; and, as he became more ac- 
customed to their society, felt less respect for their opinions. 
With Mrs. Buxton it was otherwise. When she accepted invita- 
tions to their feudal mansions, she was deeply impressed with 
the air of massive grandeur,- that reigned around. The hangings, 
the pictures, the statues, the plate, the furniture, all seemed 
nearly coeval with the houses; yet in such a state of perfect pre- 
servation, that time had only served to give a finer tone to the 
whole, without at all impairing the beauty. These splendid pos- 
sessions, which had for centuries passed from father to son, 
vouching for a long line of noble ancestry, had a very imposing 
effect on Mrs. Buxton , and prevented her from feeling that ease 
in the society of ^^ those grandees,*' as her husband denominated 
them, without which social intercourse must always be irksome. 
She marked with surprise the perfect savoirfaire with which the 
ladies of these stately mansions presided at their tables, leaving 
the offering of the yanous plats to the well-drilled servants, who 
glided around the table as noiseless. as ghosts; the hostesses 
Dot to be distinguished from their female guests, by any fussy 
attentions to the wants or wishes of these last. She now disco- 
vered that giving great dinners might impose much less trouble 
on a mistress of a house, with a large establishment than she had 
previously been wont to imagine, and reflected with mauvaise 
lunUe^ how strange these titled dames must have thought her un- 
ceasing attention to them when they had dined with her. Some- 
thing of this she confided to the ear. of the husband. 

*'Stuff! nonsense, my dear," said he. "They may be as 
fine as they like, and think it all right not to take any more notice 
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of tbeir gaests than if the "whole party were dining at an ordinary^ 
where eyery one is for himself, and takes no heed of his neigh- , 
hour. Bat I prefer the warm cordiality of those we used to live 
withy before we came to obr present fortune, and I should be 
sorry to see you lose it." 

Mrs. Buxton was surprised that Selina's name was never in-* 
eluded in any of the invitations sent to her, and at first felt more 
than half-disposed to resent what she deemed an incivility, and 
to decline accepting them. Selina overruled this intention, and 
explained the general position of a governess in a family. 

**What a shame," observed Mrs. Buxton, "to exclude a 
young lady from society, because she is performing duties, to be 
enabled to discharge which, she must have received an education 
that would fit her for the very best." 

Mrs. Grimthorpe, alone , included Selina in the card of invi- 
tation to Mr. and Mrs. Buxton; but Selina, dreading to be ex- 
posed to the supercilious treatment, experienced from the Ladies 
Rosina and Alicia Murray, declined the invitation, although 
warmly pressed to accept it by Mrs. Buxton. How tranquilly and 
happily parsed those evenings, when Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, absent 
from home, left the governess at liberty to pass the too fleeting 
hours, employed in reading in the well-stored library. Solitude, 
instead of being irksome, possessed an irresistable charm for 
her, and glad, an^ thankful would she have been to enjoy it more 
frequently. With every creature comfort, — nay, surrounded 
by luxuries, which she was cordially welcomed to partake, the 
total dearth of all intellectual intercourse, and the engrossment 
of her whole time by Mrs. Buxton, to the utter impossibility of 
devoting even a few hours to the perusal of the choice books now 
within her reach , were heavily felt by Selina. In vain she sought 
by early rising to snatch an hour for her studies ; Mrs. Buxton 
was as matmale as herself, and was no sooner dressed, than she 
summoned Selina to her presence. Miss Stratford must walk 
with her, visit the conservatory, the pet-dairy, the poultry-yard, 
and the flower-garden with her; must preside at the breakfast- 
table, read, and explain the menu interpret between the French 
m(^lr9 d^hdtel and his employers ; must accompany Mrs. Buxton 
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to the nursery , to pay^her diurnal visit to the children ; must sit 
and chat with that lady while she worked (Mrs. Buiton was a great 
worker), for she liked to talk, and be talked to, while her fipgers 
pursued their rotary routine ; but she|;raciously permitted Selina 
to draw, or embroider, if she wished it, only making a condition 
that the flow (not of soul), but of words, should not be inter- 
rupted. 

"I can't bear to work without chatting," would she say; ^Mt 
is so very dull;" and so an inane and desultory conversation 
was carried on, the topics being for the most part furnished by 
reflections on the clever sayings, and interesting doings of the 
children , the domineering manner of their upper nurse^ and the 
luxuries enjoyed bj the supine housekeeper, and fine-ladyish 
-femme de chambre, *^1 assure you, dear Miss Stratford, tbat 
they are much better off than I was before we came to our fortune, 
and give themselves much more airs than ladies do," would the 
unsophisticated mistress of the mansion repeat, day after day, 
until the facts, strengthened by personal experience, became 
impressed on the mind of Selina, and the reiteration of them 
almost induced a state of drowsiness. The luncheon-bell alone 
interrupted this daily tSte^d-tSte , and an hour was devoted to 
discussing the culinary dainties served up by Monsieur le Cfte/de 
Cuisine , — an hour that seemed interminably tardy in its flight, 
to Selina, whose appetite rejected this extra repast, bat which 
Mrs. Buxton approved, the hour for partaking it, being, as she 
seldom omitted to state, sottovoce^ to Selina, that at which she 
was accustomed to dine in her former home. 

After luncheon the carriage was announced, and Selina must 
accompany Mrs. Buxton in .'her daily driven listen to the same 
monotonous monologue, interrupted only by her own mono- 
syllabic assents ; and return home as jaded as if the long prome- 
nade had been a pedestrian one. Then a second visit to the 
nursery, where she was expected to remain until it was time to 
dress for dinner, at which recherchd repast, where digestion 
was not assisted by cheerful converse or lively sallies («s recom- 
mended by the vrise epicureans of old), two of the longest and 
most wearisome hours in the twenty-four, were passed. Mr. 
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fiuitoD related his exploits by flood and field, being greatly 
addicted to fishing and shooting, told how fishes were snared, 
and birds, or rabbits, shot, with great satisfaction to himself 
at least, if not to his auditors, the novelty of such sports to him 
giving them a. peculiar zest. ^^ I must, however,'' would he say, 
with a solemn shake of the head, and a portentous brow, ''see 
that my game be more strictly preserved in future. I must make 
a few examples of these abominable poachers and prevent my 
farmers from sporting, or all my shooting will be spoilt.'' 

''You surely can't mean, my dear, to do that which I have so 
frequently heard you censure others for doing," said his wife, 
with a face* full of astonishment. " Don't you remember when you 
went on a visit to your cousin, Mr. Everfield, how angry you were 
when his landlord, the Marquis of Hungerford, refused to allow 
you to shoot on your cousin's farm? and how hard you thought it 
that he should prosecute poachers with such severity." 

"That may be all very well, when a man has no preserves, or^ 
large manors of his own ; but you know the old proverb, ' a fellow 
feeling makes one wondrous kind ! ' and hang me if I would not 
feel well disposed to punish, with the utmost severity the law will 
admit, any of those rascals that poach on my property I " 

"Well, you surprise me,> my dear, after all I have heard you 
say, when you used to call the Marquis of Hungerford a proud^ 
overbearing aristocrat, who seemed to think that pheasants and 
partridges were only to be shot by him and his peers." 

"I dare say I uttered many foolish things in the days to which 
you refer, Sarah, for I was then a poor devil that envied the rich 
their possessions, but wealth, when it comes to us, makes us 
see most things in a different point of view." 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Such were the conversations that generally passed after 
dinner, when the servants had withdrawn. During their prcr 
sence Mrs. Buxton was too timid to be communicative, and her 
caro spoto too much occupied in rendering justice to the excellent 
cookery set before him, to talk much. But oh^ the long, long 
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tvenings that followed ! When Selina entered the library, a torpor 
seemed to oppress her spirits , in anticipation of the doll and 
tedious hours that must intervene before she was released for the 
night. Mr. Buxtou took up a newspaper, with the avowed inten- 
tion of perusing its contents ; but scarcely had he glanced over 
half a dozen lines ere his eyelids gently closed, and, in a few 
minutes, certain loud nasal sounds announced that he had yielded 
to the influence of the God of sleep. Mrs. Buxton would, on such 
occasions , steal on tip-toe to the side of the easy chair or sofa, 
where he had ensconsed his person, and carefully cover his head 
with her scarf, contemplating him, while doing so, with the 
same complacent smile with which the fond mother of an only 
child gazes on her slumbering treasure. *' I am so afraid he may 
catch cold ; or, that he is not well,'* would she whisper to Selioa. 
'^ He never was accustomed to sleep after dinner in our old home, 
but used to be as brisk and lively as a cricket, and chat with me." 

**He had not then an exeellent cook to tempt his appetite , nor 
rare wines and Uqueures to wash down his too copious repasts/' I 
thought Selina , a reflection so natural and obvious , that she was 
surprised it had not occurred to the anxious wife. Mrs. Buxton 
was not however given to trace effect to cause, and loved h«r i 
husband too fondly to reason on aught that indicated a change in 
his health or habits. 

There sat the kind-hearted woman , casting from time to time 
anxious glances at the sleeper, and by no means shocked nor in- 
commoded by his loud snoring, while Selina engaged with tapestry 
work , undertaken by the desire of Mrs. Buxtou , plied her task, 
contrasting the present dull and gloomy evenings , unbroken by 
reading or conversation , with the happy ones passed in the re- j 
fined society of the elegant and cultivated Lady Almondbury, or 
in the cheerful ones spent beneath the humble roof of her worthy 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Yernon. Often would she sigh when i 
casting her eyes around on the well-filled book shelves. She 
thought of the treasures they contained — treasures she longed to 
possess , if but for a few brief hours — but which were wholly dis- 
regarded by their owners. 

•* I shall have my fourth flower done before he awakes," would 
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lire.B«lxl«i'Mj; "I whh «e could talk ^iitle ure work, thU 
would make ilie eveoiDgs seem shorter'; but I am so afraid of 
awakkigfoifii." 

Glad \i4i$ Selina when released for iho night; and troly did 
skc comprehend ihal ihe liiiiuries of iife must be valueless wbcF^ 
all ioielketual pleasares arc warning. Often did she accuse ker-t* 
self of ingratitude to Providence for feeling so acutely the want Of 
leisure (or reading, and the dearth of all rational intercourse in 
ber present abode. Thankful for the invariable good nature of 
Mr. Buxtoo towards her, and for the extreme kindness of his 
wife , she was vexed with herself for not being abhn to submit with 
joere cheerfulness to the irksomeness of their soeiety. 

''Could I have but a few hours to myself in the ^ay," would 
she oficQ exclaim , ** I might better bear the long and weary hours 
I must spend with my employer; but to be all day pinned to her 
side, every evening working, uncbeered by a sound save tha 
drowsy whispers of Mrs. Buxton , and the snoring of ber husband^ 
is an iafliction that makes me for^t the solM comforts of my 
situation, and how much I have to- be thankful for in their 
kindness." 

•Two days after Selioa-bad made the foregoing reflections, a 
letter apprised her of the death of her worthy friend Mrs. YerDon; 
who had expired after an illness of only a fewdays, leaving the 
faithful partner of hpr life a solitary sojonnrer on earth, bowed 
down by affliction. Deeply did this new stroke of adversity fali 
on her; and in her sorrow every selfish feeling of her own loss in 
this sad event was lost sight of in ber pity and sympathy for the 
bereaved husband. Who now was to cheer his solitary hearth, 
for so many years the scene of rational enjoyment and comfort? 
Who was to partake his daily meals? to care for their being always 
prepared exactly according to bis taste, and to enliven them by 
lebeerfal converse, and affectionate smiles, not less the result oir 
,one of the sweetest tempers, and finest natures that ever mortal 
W9S blessed with , than of a love that had from youth to age formed 
lyde hAsis of their mutual happiness? Who now was to talk to him 
of his youthful days? of those trials that had only served to endear 
^kuttn 4till more to each other? of those friends who had long de«« 
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]Mited from earth , yet who were remembered with the foadaess 
with which friends of youth are ever recalled? His long Hed 
yonth, ay, and even^its pleasant reminiscences now were gone 
with her who had constituted the happiness of both ; and a so- 
litary, cheerless existence must henceforth be his, until sum- 
moned to join her he had lost. Gladly would Selina have gone to 
that now desolate house , which had hitherto been her refuge and 
home when needed ; but with a timidity peculiar to persons in 
<lependent positions, she. knew not whether such a step might not 
Involve results to be avoided. Mr. Vernon might think himself 
now bound to retain her, should she, as was probable , lose her 
situation by going to him. She bad no claim of relationship to 
-warrant such a proceeding; and she shrank from the thought of 
becoming a tax on his bounty. Many were the tears.tbat fell on 
the letter she addressed to him on this occasion , every syllable it 
contained emanating from a heart filled with regret and sympathy 
for his affliction. 

. **Wa8 Mrs. Vernon a near relation?" asked Mrs. Buxton 
-when she marked the traces of grief on the face of Selina. 

**No, Madam, none whatever." 

<*How very odd ; I thought one only monrned a near cousin, 
so deeply as you do. I have such a number of relations, that I 
never formed any intimate friendships with other persons. It 's a 
great comfort to have a number of relations , for out of a large lot, 
one can choose one's friends." 

Mrs. Buxton knew not how this thoughtless and com- 
mon-place reflection of hers made Selina more alive to her 
own isolated position in life. She had no relations nor con- 
nexions from whom to select friends, or from whom to claim 
countenance or protection. She stood alone In the world , with 
no friend to count on, save Mr. Vernon, an aged man; and 
when he should be removed from earth , she should indeed be left 
friendless. As these sad thoughts passed through her mind, 
a ray of comfort was admitted into it, by the belief that, with 
those with whom she was at present dwelling , she might count on 
s quiet and assured , though not a happy home ; and, after a con- 
scientious discharge of her duties for some years; merit and win 
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their esteem «nd friendship. They seemed good and iiind-hearted ; 
and why might she not hope to attach them to her by ties of re- 
gard , and habits of long and daily intercourse, warmed , at last, 
into friendship. Yes ! she would no more , with a repining spirit, 
sink into gloom at the monotony, and want of ail intellectual 
enjoyment , of her existence. She would be thankful for the good 
nature shown to her, and be patient, if not satisGed , with her lot. 
How blind are mortals to the future, and how little can they 
count even on the present. While Selioa was calculating on a 
diligent exercise of her abilities in her present abode, and on the 
good results likely to emanate from such conduct. Fate , through 
the medium of one of the ignoble tools often empowered to work 
its decrees, was busy at work to defeat the hopes of the poor or- 
phan. Mrs. Price, the head nurse of Mrs. Buxton, had usurped 
an influence over that lady from the moment she entered her 
service, until the arrival of Selina. The reign'wasone of terror, 
and though felt to be such , was endured by the timid and ignorant 
Mrs. Buxton , from the awe inspired in her mind by the stern, and 
often insolent, airs of the termagant. Taking advantage of her 
inexperience , nurse dictated the laws and regulations of the nur- 
sery, according to the mode, as she asserted, adopted by the 
duehess of this, and marchioness of that, her suggestions scarcely 
allowing the frightened Mrs. Buxton to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of her own children , or an entrance into the nursery, except 
at stated hours, named by Mrs. Price. The airs of importance 
assumed by this vulgar woman towards her employer, often 
amounting to positive insolence, fiadbeen checked by the presence 
of Selina , and , without her, Mrs. Buxton now never entered the 
nursery. The nurse saw at a glance that Miss Stratford was not a 
j>erson to submit to the impertinence offered with impunity to Mrs. 
Buxton , or to let that lady remain long in error with regard to the 
necessity of putting a stop to the insolence of the head nurse, as 
she loved to style herself. Her place was too lucrative a one to be 
lost : she had higher wages , and many more perquisites, acquired 
owing to the ignorance of her present mistress, of the customs 
and usages of the rich and great, than she had ever enjoyed in the 
noble families whose high-sounding titles she was wont to quote to 
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thopttrvenue^ as f>reoedei»ts «n t^ery occtBion. To lose faer pUoe 
vos therefore iiot to be ilioughtor, and yet tu.beeoitpelled to treat 
a nobody, ^aii ignorant vpsUrt , as she ler4Iledlilf^r mistress, wUh 
tbo respect paid to duchesses, march ionesses, and cowitesses, 
vas an alternative almost equally rep^gnanl to ker feeliu}^. If 
Mfss Stratford could ooly be^ot rid of, all might go on as before* 
She might retain her place and her einpirc, and, with the other 
upper servants of the establishment, continue to take advantage 
of, and profit by, the ignorance of their employers. Ildid «ot 
enter into her head that another governess weulU inevitably lake 
the place of Miss Stratford , if that young lady.could be got rid of, 
or if so , she trusted to the chance, that the new comer might be 
less likely to interfere with her views than the present. The truth 
was, Selina*s reserve had increased her dread and hatred. But 
how was Miss Stratford to be got rid of? Ay , i4)cre was the dilH- 
cully; for, from Ihe great liking it was quite evident Mrs. Busloo 
had taken to her, and the great use she was olin teaching that lady, 
Mrs. Nurse felt it would be no easy task to dislodge ber. If she 
knew anything of the former life of Miss Stratford — in what fa- 
milies she bad lived, how long or short a time she had remained in 
each — it would be easy to invent some lale (Mrs. Price had a 
wonderful fertility of imagination) which might get her sent away. 
Mrs. Nurse pondered long tind deeply on t^ussubject. 

How provoking that Miss Stratford had no maid, and for the 
first lime Mrs. Price regretted that governesses were not permitted 
such luxuries, for bad a maid been in the case, how easily could 
she have learned every partieudar, of not only what the servant 
knew, but also what shci imagtncd and bow soon a structure of 
falsehood could be erected on a small base of truth , no one kiiew 
better. Mrs. Nurse kept up a frequent correspondence with a 
nephew of hers, a young man named Stubbings, a clerk in a 
solicitor's office. This nepfeew greatly resembled hts aunt in more 
than one of his propensities — he liked. gossip, and particularly 
scandal ; had a lively imagination for giving a high ooloor to tbe 
tales he repeated, and sometimes won golden opinions in the shape 
of half-sovereigns , sent up under the seal from b^is aunt, in return 
for the gossip he sent her down in bis ieUers. Sbo w^s proud to 
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sImw the f;4od>rtlMi^, iIm dcecnl l«(ter-paper, the seal wtlh H 
crest of « lion rampant, her owji giTl, iii)|»ressctl on the letlcrd 
from this nephew, and firoud alsolo show ike address of her's to 
Iiim In relitrn, \viHitfcc'*Esq.'* never forgollcn. — *'Wlio knows/' 
thmigbt Mrs4 Mce, ''biM J tin iiMy bo able to fiod out something 
about Ibis girl. She liad sitlicient goMl looks to have eicitcd 
attention, and her name is not so common an one as to bemis~ 
taken or Torgolien. Jtni Stubbings knowRS •something of every one ; 
be is 'Mir ha sharpr clci^r lad that no onc^eaniind out things like 
him. Wbataf«M»n<wasnolitotbiiikof<itbcfape. Yes, 1 'II writ4i 
fobimiftance, artd lell liiiii tomai(eefiqiiirie9." The letter was 
dispnlchcd , and in duo course of lime an niiswer received. 

** You say tliat I knuw everything^ dear aunt /' wrote the hopcT 
• ftil nephew, **and 1 reaUy JMgin to think I do: but that 's all owing 
to ha\ing myalls kept condnBailytrubbcd up intheoflice, where 
me Imvc more sliarp pr<irlice Uian in most othec solicitors* offices 
in London. — Tell me MissStratford*s christian name, for without 
that, I cannot be certain in my informaliofi. The s«ftrcbtoo , will 
cost me something in hack cabs and in treats , for no one will tell 
anything wtthootbctng treated, and I am very low in cash, just 
now ; indeed y I generally am , and lhere> is no clerk in theolBce, 
(and we have no less than ten,) w.b« iseo ill olFas I am. You don't 
know how hard I find it to kcefr«ipllie-«ppearaiKc of a gentieman, 
wiilbout d#tng which, I should be looked down on directly by my 
felbMr^-cicrkSw --* VoHr-afiTectlOQftte nopibew, 

Jah«s Stubbings." 

**iic''8«>dQfp'dn^,*' e\cl*iroeid bis^unt; when she bad fMrused 
tiie letter, *Mie knows bow to touch n»e on the tender point, for 
il '^ the great misb of my heart to ninkc liimaigcnlleman, and to bo 
able to sn^'ltbave a nephew asoticMor. Anda pretty swn it has 
eiist' me too^ to moke him whatt he is. Well, well, it canHbe 
helped Jl costs almost as much to make a gentleman as to maintain 
one: knt ifc'H soon be able to- set up' fur liinisell\ a«d w hen I can 
see a brass plate on his door with Mr. Stithbings, solicitor, en- 
gr»ved onit, 1 'HbclMppy, 1 *H send him nf» a couple of sove- 
reigns. Biubvw am lioiiud eat liiss Stratford's cbrisliao o«me? 
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She *8 always spoken to and of, as Miss Stratford. I Ml go to the 
lanndry and see the name on her lineo. Bot that '11 be only an 
initial , and that 's no great use. I '1! get Miss Buxton to ask her 
name; yes, that 's a good thought. *' My dear, my dear," and 
the wily nurse addressed the eldest of the children under her care, 
** mind when Mis^ Stratford comes here to-day, you ask her what 's 
her name." 

" Her name is Miss Stratford /* replied the child. 

'^Yes, but she has another name too. Tour name is Miss 
Buxton, but you have also another name, you are called Sarah." 

^*But I don't want io know Miss Stratford's other name; and 
mamma said , little girls must not ask questions." 

** Stupid little brute!" murmured Mrs. Price, sotlo voce. 
'*How she takes after her mother. But if I give you a nice new 
doll for asking Miss Stratford's name? " 

**0h! if you give me a pretty doll, I '11 ask Miss Stratford's 
name." 

*' Now , mind you don't forget." 

«* No, I 'II not forget the doll." 

No sooner had Selina entered the nursery that day, than the 
little girl ran up to her, and pulling her robe, exclaimed. "Tell 
me your name , — tell me your name?" 

** Selina, my dear," was the reply. 

^*'GiTe me the pretty doll, Mrs. Price," said the child, mn- 
niug back to the nurse, whose face grew crimson at this exposi of 
her haviog prompted the question. But she need not have been 
alarmed. Neither Mrs. Buxton , nor Selioa , had the least suspi- 
cion that the question originated in aught save the curiosity natural 
to children, and there the matter rested ; the little girl that evening 
receiving the price of her docility, out of the hoard of dolls and 
toys taken from the children , to be doled out to them again as 
bribes, to effect the purposes of their artful and unprincipled 
nurse. 

The next post conveyed to Mr. James Stubbings the name of 
Selioa, with two sovereigns, and an entreaty for a speedy answer. 

'*The old lady is about some mischief, I 'II warrant me," ob- 
served Mr. James Stubbings, when he saw the gold. '*She 'd 
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oerftt give me money , if she hadn't some parlieular object in view* 
Never did the most loyal subjects love their sovereigds as I d6 
mine ," continued he , repeating for the twentieth time an attempt 
at wit, perpetrated whenever his aunt sent him a coin with the 
impress of Majesty on it. *' Well , but it 's odd enough , here is 
the very name that was in the settlement, drawn up in the office, 
of an annuity of one hundred a-year, from Lord Almondbury to 
Selina Stratford, spinster. I know his lordship well enough by 
character, and a great libertine he is too, by all accounts. He 
wouldn't give Selina Stratford , spinster, one hundred a-year for 
her life, for nothing, I know. No, no! he 's no such fool ! But 
what can my precious old aunt have to do with this lady? Probably, 
the said Selina Stratford, spinster, is hard up for cash, and wants 
to sell orpawn the aforesaid annuity; and the old lady, who I have 
always suspected to be much better off in money matters than she 
lets out, is disposed to buy it. Well , no matter what the motive 
for her inquiries may be , I must answer them , and I am thankful 
to have made two sovereigns by the job." 

**Oh , ho! my fine lady ! " eiclaimed Mrs. Nurse , as she laid 
down a letter from her hopeful nephew. ** Much better than I ei- 
pected. ** There 's no occasion to invent any story here; it 's all 
ready, cut and dried to the hand, as one may say. Yet who'd 
have thought it? and so young, too. Yes, yes, Jim is right; she 
wouldn't have got a lord making a settlement on her for nothing, 
1 'd be bound. And I know something of thU lord , too. I knew a 
pretty nurse-maid, who lost her character in his house; and he 
gave her fifty pounds. I have heard what a sad rake and libertine 
he was. But this lady , so stuck up and reserved ; giving herself 
airs to m«, too, and pretending to be astonished and shocked, 
when I let out a little of my mind before he# to Mrs. Buiton ! 
fFon^t I get her out of the place before long, that 's all? She 'II 
find that I 'm more than a match for her, or my name is not Slirah 
Price. Let me see how I had best set about it? If I tell it to Mrs* 
Buiton, she is so taken with her, that she won't believe a word of 
it; besides, she 'd suspect me of jealousy, or some other such 
motive." Mrs. Price paused for some minutes, and then exclaimed, 
— '' Yes , now I have it. I '11 write an anonymous letter to Mr* 
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BmiCon; andanoHicr to bis %ih^ t^ihiglMm tliiitllieirtiMejiHgliK 
boiA-hood is surprised Ibal ibey kcfp in Ibeir faniily a young persoik 
6f soeh bad cbi racier, and vbe was known to be tbe mistress of 
Lord Alinondbory, ^4o sealed s hundred »-year str brer to get rid 
•rber. I 'II add, ibat, if Ihey doubt Ibe intelKgonce, ilmybaTO 
otily to apply to Messrs. Cidpepper and Scrutar, in Linooln^ Inn 
Fields r ibe soiicilorft, wbo drew up the setllemenr. 1 'It 8«nd the 
two letters in a disguised hand to my nephew, who will dropiiliein 
in iho post in London, and so aii suspicion will be turned ffdm me. 
Mrs. Buiiton was expressing her surprise and regret, the otliiDi^day 
to her maid, that no persons, eicepl Mrs. Orimthorpe, bad Invited 
Miss Stratford to their booses. Jusi as if oobitity erer mvilod ffo- 
ternesses, and especially the goreroesses of sueh opslaris as these 
BOYtens. But that 's all her ignorance, eipecting such things. 
Nbwslie 'II be sure to think that the reason'Miss Siratford basnet 
been asfc^, is that the neighbours know all about her. Mid this 
iHlfsetlle the matter; for, iboughslieisagaod-iialured-fuol'^ she 
has not courage to keep any one Hi her boose a siftgl^cka)', after 
hesring that the lords and ladies around here wa«ld not a«so*ciate 
with her. She wants to pass for a lady ; I can plalitly see' she does, 
and she knows that appear to be one, she must not set herself 
np against her hellers." 

The two letters were written and despatched. Mr. Mmvs'Stob- 
bings put tbem into thepost, and in diie time they reached their 
desitoalion,- where they produced an cITeei on the minds of their 
recipients, that nniigbt ba\'e satisfied to tbe uimesi (be oMlkr of 
Mrft. Price. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
• 
For some time Mrs. Buxton was disposed to conceal IVomher 
husbatfid the painful communication slie had received. She had 
felt a growing attachment to Selina , whose gentleness and auriabte 
manner trad won her regtfrd. Her society and con^^ersa two, at 
once instructive and amusing, had bfcn a relief to the vapid tiiind 
of that lady, who now, by the alteration in Irer positit^h, fostid 
herself obliged to confide to others, those housohold occupolious, 
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Mtf iHn nursery Bopcriaiendence wliiHi iMd rdrmmly IHIed up her 
days and abridged ihf ir longtii. She was eonscioas that sht had 
derived great advantages Troni her conlact with Miss Stratford. . 
She cocild now preside at her own table without eommittiag any 
remarkable solecisnn in le$ fua^et ei biens^aneest^ewi^nd life, 
and be an inoffensive, though not an amvslng hostess in her 
drawiagHPOom. She felt, t4iat she owed aH this and more to Se- 
ikia'^ aiMssiiming and jadiekMis rastmctioM and advice , and not 
prone to be ungrate rul, she would willingly iiave evinced her sense 
of tbtedebt , by contioatd kindness to her. But , when the thought 
of what miglit l>e said among 'nhe grandees" in her neighbour- 
hood, if shfo GonUnaod to retain a person of susp«cted character 
presented itself, her natural kindness of heart was vanq«ished« 
How often «kcs the tft^^n dho^t^^m.^ thMtkeadbf eonmon minds, 
tak« the place of judgmlcfil 4n inHuenehng their decision , and urge 
ibeni to adopt a conduct very differcwtto that which their own 
better fadings would dictate ! ** And-yei ," said Mrs. Buitton , as 
she again and again perusedtheanon^inous letter , '* it is dilBetrit 
tO'tieliei^ that a faltep woman couldhie sonvodostlnttef^'demea^ 
nonr , so perfectly correct io her maunn' ! Never wouM a doubt of 
ber propriety have entered my thoughls. After this, who can 1 
evter trust? so good , so irreproachable as stve soetned." 

Mrs; Button-made a very icommott mistake In •bis reasefulng. 
MiMysoppase that every goodquaHif departs; when*ebnsilty, that 
most essential of feminine virtues, no longer 8iMlcttfle9>theieinp>^ 
tftwtalibnld •enshrine it. But the ex«ftiple»ate«otifeWo( modesty 
annifing'to monrn the death of ber sister, virtue, and of a 
consciousness of having sinned , rendering those>who feel it, mora 
aniious to cultivate every other womanly- viH«e; in order to alone, 
K possHrie, for the loss of that w«bich isihegreutesiof ibem all. 
Hence: lh>e ^roncous opinions cniertatned of>tho«o who have 
sfvmed; and who, therefore, ave bolievcdaa be ae ihnnodest as 
theyarostfffiil. 

''Yles, I'nrast show this letter 4p my husband," said Mrs. 
Bttifen, aftep4ongdeba«i4ig tile paint with bersetf, 'Mi'wouWfiel 
be rfght to keep it from him: men fcwoiw the ^orM 'better than 
women , and what toda in sudi emeifecfciea/' 
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She had hardly altered this soliloquy, when her earosjuasQ 
entered , holding an open letter in his hand , and his eouoteaanee 
Httusually grave. 

'* I^ook here , Sarah /' said he , handing her the epistle , ^* this 
i a very disagreeable basiness. Who 'd have 4iought of her 
turning out to be such a person?" 

Mrs. Euxton only read a line, vhen she perceived that the 
letter addressed to her husband was a fac-simile of the one she 
had received by the same post. 

''See, my dear," observed she, much agitated , *' here is a 
similar one written to me. I 'm so shocked. If the statement 
should prove true, what a hypocrite! what a dreadful person she 
must be!" 

*'I can hardly believe it," replied Mr. Buxton , *' for if she was 
the sort of person here represented,*' and he pointed to the letter, 
'^'I, who know the world, and who certainly understand your sex," 
and he drew himself up self-complacently , "would have detected 
something in her manner that would have opened my eyes at once. 
I have been civil to her too, yes, devilish civil," and he cast a 
glance at the large mirror near to which he was standing, and drew 
up his shirt collars, *' and when a fellow is not worse-looking , if 
not better-looking than his neighbours , and is as civil to a pretty 
girl as I have been to this person , I am convinced , that were she 
not strictly virtuous, she would have let him see that his civilities 
were not thrown away." 

Mr. Buxton assumed, while speaking, such a libertine air, 
that, shocked and surprised, bis wife burst into a 6t of tears, and 
sunk into a chair. 

''What's the matter, Sarah, what do you cry for?" 

"Oh! Mr. Bux-ton," sobbed his better half , ''I never ex- 
pected th»-t you would h-ave such wick-ed thoug-hts in yoor 
head. Oh! dear, oh! dear," and she sobbed still more, "how 
little I knew your heart. So you ha-ve been so very ci-vil as you 
c^all it , to . Miss Stratford , and I ne-ver sus-pec-ted what bad 
thoughts were passing in your mind. And you look so diff-e^rent 
too — quite hardened like. Oh! I can't bear to see you so 
changed ," and the poor woman's tears fell (aster. 
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^*Stiiff, Doosense, my dear Sarah, you musto'l make a fool 
of joarself ; I assure you I never gave a thoughl to Miss Strat- 
ford," and the speaker assumed the same air ofiibertinism that 
had previously produced so paiDful an effect on his wife. It was 
an air t6at said as plain as an air could speak , *'iri did happen 
to wish to win a pretty woman's favour, 1 should only have to make 
the attempt int>rder to succeed." 

** And so long as we have been married too," said Mrs. Bux- 
ton, still shedding tears, ''and I your first and only love, as I 
have 80 often heard you say, and now to bear you speak of know- 
ing woman so well, just as if you had been one of those horrid 
rakes who think of nothing in the world but running alter them. 
Oh ! I never expected Mr. Buxton , that you would make me feel 
as I now do." 

'' Why to hear you talk , Sarah , one would really imagine that 
I had been playing the deuce. Come, dry up your tears, my 
dear, you have no manner of cause for them. 'Pon my soul you 
harVl. There, let me kiss you, and no more, crying ; and let us 
at once decide what is to done in this vexatious business." 

** I 'm determined Miss Stratford shall go ," said Mrs. Bux- 
ton, **and what 's more, I 'ii never again have a handsome 
governess." 

"But would it not be cruel as well as unjust, to send the poor 
girl away without sifting this tale?" 

"Poor girl, indeed; I have no patience with you, Mr. Buxton« 
I see you want to have her kept here; but it shan't be. Nothing 
will induce me to suffer her to remain.'' 

Mrs. Buxton, the quiet, well tempered Mrs. Buxton , hitherto 
so passive and gentle, had now become an angry and unreasonable 
woman, excited by the pangs of jealousy for the first time awa- 
kened In her heart. 

"I assure you, my dear, I by no means wish to have Miss 
Stratford retained; but as the charge against her is brought only 
by ao anonymous letter, we owe it to her and to ourselves too\ not 
to act in it, until by a reference to Messrs. Culpepper and Scrutor, 
the persons named in the letter , we have ascertained the truth. I 
know something of these solicitors, and will at once write to 
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Inquire wbclhrr tliey drew a iliced or-sotlleinnH ffom LMd'AI- 
mondbory to Bliss Seliiia Stritford. If they rcpiy in Ihd attrma- 
five , titere can no' longer lie a do»bt , and tlieir answer 1 aiiall iMva 
tlie day afler toHnarrow." 

'* To piease yoa , Mr. Baxton , 1 w4ll say or do aolliiMig in tliis 
painfiil business 4 uotilliie answer conies; but I warn you« that 
even should it disprove tlie statement in tlie letter, I could not 
bear lo liave tier continue in Uiis house* It may be wrong, it may 
be foolish, bttl I can't help it. Suspicions have coene imo my 
bead , aU through your rakish looks and- manner when you spoke 
of her; and I feel I never af^in shall be the same happy woman I 
was, when I thowght yoo knew nothing, nor caeed aboal any 
iw>man but your own^ wife." 

Mr. Buxton thought it rather a good Joke to pass in the timid of 
bis wifie as a man who miffiti please others of her sei , ond fSt first 
enjoyed her jealou^, which was gratifying to his vanity; biiA he 
■ow began to thkik be had gone too far with bis pleeaanlry, and, 
as be marked the flushed cheeks a«id-flafihing«ycsiirf his wife, it 
occurred to him that his comfort might be very muchf impeded, if 
not destroyed , by the demon he had evoked in ber previously 
tranquil breast; 

*' I can *i bear to see her after all this /' said Mrs. Bualon. "I 
know I shall be sure to let her perceive by my manner that atl is 
not right , whatever pains I may take to conceal myfeeiings. 111 
not go down stairs te>-day, or to^-BMwrow, a«d«luiftwill«ave me 
the annoyance of meeting :her." 

** Do as you please , my dear , about that.*' 

** Oh ! then, yoo wish me to remaio <in my room ^ Ht^ Bncion, 
I suppose, that you may h«vc » t^ie-d^t4ie wiibMisaSlvalCurdl 
But I 'It disapipeint you-, that i will. I unm *t stay in my room; 
not if I were dying would I give you such an opportunity of beioff 
alone with that girl/' 

'''Poninysool, Sarah, you < are< making, a? gneat fool of ywir^ 
self. I naerely assented to yonr ow>n prop osial of remaining) in yvor 
room, thinking, as you said, tbatittwoftldibefiainfuhlo.yon. to 
meet thai poor girl/' 

•<Mr. Buiton, Mr. Buxton^ you. will drive melsftdv tba's 
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iriittifou^wlU'^^ i«iih y^uvipiiiir girl •> tndcH; «ft4ri ftm not (bt 
real^ersMvlo t^epiHod. Ok! did Icverthmk you'WiouM gUeiuf 
Sttekfoiii ?" Aod here Airs* Bmton's tears streamed afresh. 

** Y«u n^'ill >iiiake mc lose all patience, "indeed you will , Sarab^ 
i»| persc^'ering in «ucli Tolly. There 's the clock strikiog' two. TIm 
IqoolieMi belt \vill ring in a moment; wipe your eyes, and go down 
»& usual and I wit) wrtleta Messrs. Calpeppcrand Serulor." 

Mrs. BiKton didas she was told, and descended to the diniag 
fooniy when the catm asf^ecl ot-Setina almost made her disbelieve 
IhestAtemeot eonlaincd in the anoayinous letter, and even chased 
every Jealous feeling that bad, for iha la^t two hours, been tor- 
turing her breast. 

There is an indescribable something in the cauAtenance and 
oiaiwer of a virtuous woman , whieh although often imperceptible 
to men , who are ever prone lo view objects through the distorted 
medium of their own corrupt notions, which appeals with irre- 
sistible force to the tNreasl to women. Mrs. BuUon felt this in- 
fluence when she looked at the open brow, and the steady, clear 
eye of Selina^ which nret her glance with an eipression of frank- 
ness and truthfulness (hat re-established her former confidence. 

^'^ow could I have doubted her?" said she to herself; and a 
bkish of shame mounted to her cheeks. And yet, thopgh now 
/Convinced of Selina's innocence, Mrs. Buiion was ill at ease in 
the presence of her governess. She was dissatisfied with herself 
for herliaving put faith in an anonymous letter; she was ashamed 
of the jealousj she had displayed to ber husband, and yet she knew 
her own weakness to be such , (hat she bad not moral courage 
enougti, though firmly believing Selina's purily, to retain her 
beneath berroofindefiaiice of the opinion which the anonymous 
letter slated, was entertained against her by the grandees of the 
neighbourhood. How well did the wily nurse prove ber knowledge 
of the character of her mistress in the letter, when she inserted 
the paragraph relative to the neighbourhood being cognizant of the 
alleged frailty of Miss Stratford I 

Sucti was the weakness of Mrs. Buiton, and so great was her 

, respect for nobility, that could she have had the most undeniable 

proofs of the Innooence of Selina , joined to the innate conviction 
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which she eotertaioed herself on that point, she woold not dare to 
retain her whom her great neighboars condemned. How strange 
are the workings of the human heart! Mrs. Baxton, thoogfa 
really liking Miss Stratford , wished , yes , in her secret thoughts 
desired , that the statement in the anonymous letter should be 
. confirmed by the answer of Messrs. Culpepper and Scmtor, in 
order that she might be justified for sending Miss Stratford away. 
Such are the lengths to which weak minds can be carried , when 
the fear of, not the world's dread laugh , but of the comments 
of a few country neighbours, for whom no sentiment of esteem or 
friendship is entertained , can urge a woman , not naturally hard- 
hearted or ill disposed , to such injustice and cruelty. 

The answer from Messrs. Culpepper and Scmlor arrived, and 
the writer, after denying the right of any gentleman to inquire 
into the transactions between their house and any of their clients, 
stated , that respect for the high character of Mr. Buxton, of whom 
they knew nothing but that he had lately inherited a great fortune, 
and had once called at their office, about purchasing the right of 
a small manor adjoining his own large one , induced the writer to 
swerve for once from the usual system of secrecy of the house of 
Culpepper and Scrutor, and to admit that a deed of settlement had 
been drawn up in their office, by the instructions of the Right 
Honourable Lord Almondbury, granting, for her natural life, an 
annuity of one hundred guineas a year to Miss Selina Stratford. 
It was added that, in making this unusual disclosure, reliance 
was placed in the honour and discrelion of Mr. Buxton , not to 
reveal what had been confided to him. 

**Yes, she must go," said Mrs. Buxton , as soon as she had 
perused the letter handed to her by her husband. 

''But what if this annuity were granted to her for no lapse of 
virtue , but as an honourable reward for good conduct?" observed 
Mr. Buiton. 

'^If she were an elderly woman, who had brought up his 
children from infancy , and so was pensioned off, there might be 
a chance of the matter being as you say, my dear, but think of 
her youth , and his lordship's character as a libertine, as the letter 
stated , and you must admit that Miss Stratford could not have got 
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an anooitj for haviBg brought up a family, she being berself but 
a very young womaa." 

^'SUU 1 cannot believe her guilty ; I cannot, indeed, my dear 
Sarah." 

**But, innocent or guilty, she must go. We could not think 
of keeping her with us , in defiance of the opinion of all the nobi- 
lity in the neighbourhood. Already have they marked their sense 
of her conduct by never including her in any of their invitations to 
us. If this does not show their opinion , I know not what could." 

''But, if it so happened that these great lords and ladies don't 
invite governesses in general , and therefore meant no slight to 
Miss Stratford, in particular? and this may, after all, be the 
case ; and you and I, my dear Sarah, not being acquainted with 
the etiquette in such matters, may have taken as an affront to her, 
that which is but a general custom." 

''Why, you, Mr. Buiton, saw the statement in the letters as 
well as I did ; and as the part about the annuity has been proved 
true , depend upon it all the rest is." 

*' [ wish I knew any one that I could inquire of, as to whether 
it *s the custom to invite governesses when their employers are 
asked out?" 

''Pray, my dear, make no such inquiry. It would only get 
us laughed at among the whole of this proud set in our neigh- 
bourhood, for showing our ignorance." 

"All I can say, Sarah, is, that if you felt as I do, convinced 
of this pour girl's innocence, in spite of the malicious anonymous 
letter, and the admission on the part of the solicitors, hang me it* 
I would not let her remain here, without caring a fig for what all 
the grandees in the neighbourhood might think, or say, about 
the matter." 

'*I am surprised, Mr. Buxton, to see you get so very warm on 
this subject; and more than that, Mr. Buxton, I see plainly you 
have set your heart on keeping this girl here, and I will not 
consent to have any one under the same roof with me whose 
character is the topic of all the noble families around us." 

"Well, let her go. Anything for a quiet life; but I really 
thought you had more heart in you, Sarah, ay, and more moral 
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coacagetooy than to throw over « poor girlr, «4>«ae~jstnMMfi!ity#» 

say you believe , out of dread of what lords Bjid Udifs im^m^*' 

<' A«d I thought, Mr. lc|9LtoD, Ih^iyou hftcl l»ss bearlJKi spore, 
than to be ready to turo a Don Quiiote for a person who yqu A%w 
know, bfeyond a doubt, has received a»onnttit} frefHOQe.oFthe 
greatest lilierlinesi inEBgland!" andMrs^ BuKton-s eheeba^gre^ 
red, ftod tears of anger started to her ey«s, as she finisliQA tJie 
scateoee. 

<' Send her away , send her away , in God's. name , Si^jali ! a«d 
let^nse never hear the poor girl's naoie ag»io." 

<'Ay, there you go again. Poor, girl, indeed! 1 kttow*..'9Pt 
why you should call her poor girl ! But how had I best tell becthat 
I have no longer oecasion for her services? " 

<^ Ah ! I see you are ashamed of yourself! But — but — spare 
me the angry Remonstrance I see hovering on your lips. If you 
feel reluctant to eofncattnieate personally \\\tb her, write a note, 
and say.tliat we shalibe compelled to leave home for an indefinite 
time, therefore must part from her, and thai she is at liberty to 
go as soon as ^be pleaee^. You ought, in commoo decency, to 
make her a handsome pieseat, for you must allow , Sarah, that 
she has been of the greatest possible service to us here." 

<<So sfeke has, my dear, aod i will ^d|y make her. whatever 
present youithink I ought; but I really CjS^o't write a falsehood. If 
I say we are going from home, we must positively go SQroe!Rhere 
for a little while ; for I could not reco/ioile it to xny coi^CiiyDee to 
write a story." 

" Well , I \e no objection to go apy where you like. And I '11 
give you fifty pounds, over ^ed above her salary, to make a pre- 
sent to Miss Stratford.-' 

The note was written and despatched to Selioa , whose asto- 
nishment at its contents may easily be imagined. The style of the 
note, too, though qneant to be civil, if not kind, was soeonstrained, 
so formal, that, as she perused the letter; she felt that there was 
more than met the eye in it ; that the seqtimeots in her favour, so 
often avowed by Mrs. Buxton, must have undergone a total revo- 
lution, before it could have been written. In what eouldthis 
change toe <^iginated? was the next?thought thai presented itself. 
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to her miDd. But vain was the search to diseoYer a cause for a 
conduct so unexpected, so at variance with all the previous kind 
treatment experienced at the hands of Mrs. Buxton. She was mora ^ 
than half tempted to request an interview with that lady, and to 
intreat an explanation ; but her pride and conscious innocence 
revolted at taking a step that might lead Mrs. Buxton to imagine 
that she wished to change the resolution taken to give her her 
eongi. She therefore contented herself by writing a letter, stating 
that she would be ready to depart the next morning; and adding, 
that she must request a few lines from Mrs. Buxton, to certify 
that since her entrance into the family she had given no cause for 
dissatisfaction. The abruptness of the notice to give up her situa- 
tion must, she further added, plead her excuse for this request, 
as she wished her friends to be satisGed that no fault on her part 
had occasioned her sudden dismissal. Poor Selina sighed as she 
wrote the « to friend; for she remembered that she had only one 
on earth, on the continuance of whose regard she could count. A 
few hours before, she believed that she might reckon on the 
lasting friendship of Mrs. Buxton, and on finding a peaceful, if 
not a ha{tpy, home beneath her roof, for many years to come. 
But how short a time had it taken to destroy these illusions, and 
to teach her that, henceforth, she must put less faith in professions 
of friendship. To accept the liberal gift ofifered by her employer, 
unaccompanied by any of the kindness or cordial assurances of 
undiminished regard and esteem that would have given value to it, 
she felt would be impossible, so she enclosed the cheque in her 
letter to Mrs. Buxton , politely but firmly declining it. 

*' See," said that lady to her husband , after reading the letter, 
"here are two corroborative proofs that the charge against Miss 
Stratford is true. Iii the first place, she asks no explanation; - 
which she decidedly would, if she felt conscious that she could 
justify herself from every accusation; and, in the second, if she 
did not possess an independence through the annuity, she would 
not have resigned so liberal a gift as fifty pounds , which , to a per- 
son relying solely on her salary for maintenance, is a little for- 
tune." 

Such were the charitable conclusions of Mrs. Buxton, to which 
Memoin of a Femme de Chambrt. ]8 
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her husbaod , ^rbether convinced of their justice , or fearful of 
making any defence-in faveur of the accused, which might again 
awaken the jealousy of his wife, made no reply , except to express 
his regret that the proffered gift had not been accepted. 

^*Tbe fault is not ours, Mr. Buxton; had it been wanted it 
would have been kept," observed his wife. ** I think," resumed 
she, after a little reflection, *'thatlmay, without wounding my 
conscience , cpmply with her request, for certainly, since she has 
been here, I have seen nothing to find fault vrith. As far as my 
own personal experience goes, I might speak highly of her, and, 
unless required to explain why I parted with her, I don't think my- 
self compelled to denounce her." 

A letter, consistent with this mental reservation , was written, 
and given to Selina, when, after much consultation, and consi- 
derable reluctance, Mrs. Buxton was prevailed on by her husband 
to meet her at dinner. Again the appearance and manner of Miss 
Stratford produced their former influence in her favour, on the 
weak-minded Mrs. Buxton, who felt an embarrassment in the pre- 
sence of the poor and unfriended girl she was expelling from her 
house without affording her a chance of justifying herself. But 
Mrs. Buxton, conscious of her own weakness, felt aware that, even 
could the most convincing proofs of Sellna's innocence be given 
her, she had not moral courage sufiicient to uphold her against the 
opinions of her noble neighbours. The evening passed slowly and 
painfully to all three. At parting, Mrs. Buxton tried again to press 
on Selina the gift proffered in the morning , but it was steadily re- 
jected ; and when Selina wished them farewell, both husband and 
wife felt a sense of shame and embarrassment from which a con- 
sciousness of her own freedom from a single act or thought that 
could have merited the change in their conduct towards her, kept 
the poor and dependant girl exempt. She had written to her 
friend, Mr. Vernon, to say that she would become his guest the 
next evening, reserving, until their meeting , the fact that she was 
leaving for ever the home she had so lately thought would be her 
permanent one for years to come. The whole conduct of Mr. and. 
Mrs. Buxton was so inexplicable to her, that she could not attempt 
to explain it; but she well knew that the confidence in her , enter- 
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tained by her excellent and tried friend, could not be shaken by the 
caprice and injostice of others, so no doubt of a warm and affec- 
tionate welcome occurred to add to her chagrin at her abrupt dis- 
missal. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The meeting between Selina and her old and kind friend , was 
very trying to the feelings of both; and yet the conviction of the 
perfect sympathy in their grief, was soothing and consolatory to 
each. The worthy man found relief in dwellingon the many excel- 
lent qualities of his departed wife, to one whom he knew had al- 
ways duly appreciated them; and Selina was gratified by hearing 
that, to the last, Mrs. Vernon had retained an almost maternal af- 
fection for her. How did the vacant chair, the little work-table 
and footstool , so many years used by her whom they should never 
more see on earth, affect Selina ! She found the bereaved husband 
terribly shaken by the blow that had destroyed his domestic hap- 
piness. His health, previously so good, was now much impaired, 
and his spirits had received a shock not to be overcome at his ad- 
vanced age. 

People are apt to imagine, that sach afflictions as that under 
which Mr. Yernoo was now suffering, are most heavily felt ere age 
has blunted the feelings, and when, the vigour of youth adds 
poignancy to them. Perhaps grief may then be most vehement, 
just as fevers are more active with the youthful than with the aged ; 
but if sorrow be less violent with the old than with the young, is 
its duration not much longer, and its influence more baneful? 
Habit, which forges the strongest chains , has rivetted those that 
bind an affectionate old couple together during a union of many 
years, so closely, that when the link is broken by death, life be- 
comes insupportable to the survivor. With the lost partner of his 
joys and sorrows , his good and evil fortune, departs all the plea- 
sant memories of bis youth and manhood , and he enters the dark 
evening of life, uncheered by the companion who hadshlired its 
sunshine. The position of his young friend was the sole thought, 
on this side of the grave , that drew Mr. Vernon from the grief that 

18* 
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was UDdermiDiog his health , and rapidly eondacting him to the 
tomb that had so lately closed over the mortal remains of his de- 
parted wife. When told of the unexpected and ahrapt manner in 
which Selina had been dismissed/ and informed of the extreme 
kindness she had experienced , up to the last three days of her 
abode with Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, he felt convinced that there must 
exist some unexplained cause to account for such conduct. The 
testimonial in Selina's faTour, written by Mrs. Buxton , did not sa- 
tisfy him. There larked, he was persuaded, some mystery, which, 
in justice to Selina , ought to be laid bare , and he determined that, 
as far as it lay in his power , it should be solved. He wrote to the 
friend who had applied to him when Selina was engaged , and de- 
manded , as an act of justice , that Mr. Buxton should explain to 
this their mutual acquaintance, the cause of Miss Stratford's sud- 
den dismissal. The tone in which this request was made, drew 
from Mr. Buxton a statement of the whole affair. One of the ano- 
nymous letters written to him was forwarded for inspection ; and 
great was the shock and disgust Selina's friend experienced when 
he perused it. He instantly appealed to Lord Almondbury, whose 
return from the continent he had noticed announced in a news- 
paper a few days before , related the whole affair to him , and en- 
treated his lordship to justify Miss Stratford. 

Lord Almondbtiry, indignant at the calumny, immediately 
wrote to Mr. Buxton , stating that , at the dying request of his de- 
parted wife, he had instructed his lawyers to draw up a deed of 
settlement, of one' hundred pounds per annum, to Miss Stratford, 
for her life, as a testimonial of the high opinion, and warm esteem, 
entertained for that young lady by the deceased countess, who had 
also marked her regard by other gifts. That, to his sincere regret, 
the settlement had been rejected , a$ had also been the repeated 
offer made to Miss Stratford to continue the governess of bis 
daughter; and his lordship added, that so great was the respect he 
felt for the principles and conduct of the young lady, that he knew 
no one under whose care and tuition he would so readily place his 
child. Bat Lord Almondbury was determined the affair should not 
rest there ; for he went to Messrs. Culpepper and Scrator, severely 
reprehended them for their indiscretion , dismissed them from the 
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maDagement of his affairs , and proved , hf destroying the deed of 
settlement in their presence , that it bad never been accepted, 
though he took especial care to explain that it was by the desire of 
his departed conntess it had been drawn up. 

Great was the surprise and confusion of Mr. and Mrs. Buiton 
when Lord Almondbury's letter reached them. *' Well, my dear, 
you wOl remember that I never believed Miss Stratford guilty," 
observed Mrs. Buxton. 

*'And I am quite sure /did not," replied her husband. <^If 
my advice had been followed," added he, ^<the poor girl never 
should have left the house." 

¥ But with our noble neighbours ," said Mrs. Buxton , *' what 
could we have done ? " 

^'Not cared a fig about them. They'll go anywhere where they 
get good dinners and wine, like mine." 

"Nevertheless, my dear, it would have been very disagreeable 
to have exposed ourselves to observations, perhaps to slights, on 
account of a person who was no relation." 

<<I '11 tell you, Sarah, for the twentieth time though it may be, 
that we are too rich to meet with slights from our neighbours, and 
as for their observations, who will have the impudence'to repeat 
them to us ; so what shall we be the worse for their spite ? " 

**Ah! so you always say; but I have not your nerves, my 
dear." 

The anxiety to vindicate Miss Stratford, had, for a brief 
period, withdrawn her kind friend, Mr. Vernon, from the all- 
engrossing grief that was evidently hurrying him to the grave. 
But when he saw her fair fame re-established, his thoughts re- 
lapsed into their previous sadness, and not even the presence of 
Selina, much and affectionately as he regarded her, could cheer 
his drooping spirits. When, however, she proposed again to 
seek a situation, he so strongly objected to the measure, and 
declared that her society being now his only consolation, it would 
be unkind, nay more, cruel of her to leave him to die alone, as 
he said, that Selina consented to prolong her stay, using every 
effort in her power to render her sojourn beneath his roof a source 
of comfort to her benefactor. She read aloud to him, prnsulted his 
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feeble appetite in the choice of his food , wrote his letters, and 
was ever near to induce him to enter into conversation, instead of 
indulging the mournful reminiscences, or moody reveries, into 
which he was prone to drop. Warmly and deeply did he feei this 
unceasing care and attention ; and often did he regret that fortune 
had denied him the power to reward it. 

With great difficulty Selina got him to consent to see a phy- 
sician; but the one called in took an opportunity of informing her 
that his aid was useless, as nothing could retard the progress of 
the disease, a total breaking up of the constitution, that must 
soon consign her only friend to the grave. The 'friends and 
neighbours of Mr. Vernon were constant in their visits to kim. 
To the most valued of them he recommended his adopted 
daughter, as he loved to call her, entreating them to assist her in 
finding a situation, he, alas ! not having the means to enable her 
to subsist without one. 

And now every day marked how rapidly the sick man was 
sinking ; and as the conviction was forced on her who watched 
over him with filial tenderness , she felt her gratitude and affec- 
tion increase, and add poignancy to her regret. It was a touching 
, sight to see that young creature bending over the couch of the 
dying man, watching, with tearful eyes, his already death-like 
face, and trying to catch his weak and trembling accents. Every 
hour seemed to threaten to be the last of his mortal career. He 
no longer recognized those around him , or was conscious when 
spoken to. Such was the state of affairs when a woman, of most 
unprepossessing appearance, and vulgar manners, arrived at 
his house. She was about sixty years of age, corpulent, and un- 
wieldy in person, yet with an activity of mind, and energy of 
purpose, not often met with. <'I am just arrived to see my poor 
dear cousin,'' said this person, forcing her way to the bed of the 
dying man, and applying a handkerchief to her eyes. <^Ahl'' 
resumed she, ^^I see it will all soon be over with him in this 
world. I must have Mr. Praywell to come to him, and see if he 
cannot save his poor sinful soul." 

Selina looked at this strange intruder with mingled surprise 
and alarm, and her expressive countenance probably revealed her 
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feelings, for the stranger, throwing herself into the easy chair 
by the bedside, provided for the accommodation of Selina, stared 
steadily at her, and, with the air of being perfectly at home, 
coolly said, ''Pray, who are you? I know my cousin, poor man, 
never had a dhild. His wife, who was no better than she should 
be, and turned him against his relations, had none of her own 
that ever I could hear of; indeed, |he was a woman of no famOy, 
and he greatly demeaned himself by marrying. I am therefore at 
a loss to know what claims yo2< not being a relative, have to be 
established .here as mistress of the house, and head nurse, as 
one may say? You '11 excuse my freedom; but it has a mighty 
stritoge appearance to see a young, yes, and a pretty looking girl 
too, living with a man in this sort of way. I, being the next 
relation to the poor old man lying there, his first cousin, and 
heir-at-law to whatever he leaves behind him, have a right to 
know iVhy you, who are nothing to him, are here, as if you were 
mistress of the house?" 

^'I am here by Mr. Vernon's own desire. Madam. His late 
wife;, as well as himself, extended their protection and kindness 
to me, and for many years have treated me as their adopted 
child!" and the recollection of the affection of the excellent 
couple brought tears into the eyes of Selina. 

"Adopted child, indeed!" reiterated the rude stranger. 
"It's a nice thing for people to be taking to other men's children , 
when they have kindred of their own. What would Mr. Pray well 
say to such doings, I should like to know?- So here you have been 
living in clover, on the fat of the land, as one may say," and the 
speaker glanced around inquiringly at the comfortable chamber ; 
"and all at the expense of a man who is nothing on earth to you, 
while I, who am his first cousin, have been in want of many, if 
not all, the comforts I was accustomed to. I declare it 's a burn- 
ing shame, so it is ; and the state he is in," and she pointed to 
the poor speechless, sightless man, seems quite a judgment on 
him! 

"Madam, I must request you not to mention his name with 
disrespect. He was the best, the kindest of men!" and here 
Selina's words were broken by sobs. 
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' *^ And I '11 take leave. Miss, to tell you, that as I am his re- 
iation, aad you are nothing to him, I am not be dictated to. 1 
dare say he might he the kindest of men to youf old fools in their 
dotage generally are, when they fail into the hands of artfaland 
designing young women. But he never showed anf kindness to 
me , except two or three times sending me a trifle of money when 
I wrote to him I was in distr^s, so I need not be expected to act 
the hypocrite, and cry my eyes out, like some folk. Now, it's 
my opinion. Miss, that if you have any decency left, the best 
thing you can do is to take yourself off, and leave the dying man 
to be looked after by his own relation, who is the natural person 
to close his eyes." # 

'*Tou must permit me. Madam, to be the best judge of my 
own conduct," said Selina, with grave dignity; ''and, while Mr. 
Vernon lives, I will not feave him." 

"We '11 soon see that when Mr. Praywell comes. Yes , you '11 
find out who has a real right to be mistress here." 

The female servant, who had entered a few minutes before, 
having heard the threats of the audacious intruder, whispered 
Miss Stratford not to mind her, and that she would step off to Mr. 
Steadfast, and bring him to protect her. 

''I 'U have no whisperings or underhand doings here," said 
the stranger. ''My cousin, it is quite clear, has only a few hours 
to live, and I am the proper and natural person to take charge of 
him and his property. 1 11 have Mr. Praywell to come and attend 
to his spiritual wants. He will arouse the sleeping conscience of 
the dying sinner, and make him repent his unnatural conduct to 
his relations y of whom I am the last." 

The dying man moaned, and Selina flew to his pillow. The 
stranger followed her example, as fast as her obesity would per- 
mit; and, while Selina bent down to catch his accents, in case 
he should speak, ^he, withthevoiceofastentor, shouted in his 
ear, "Cousin, you are dying. Think of your sinful soul, and 
repent your guilt ere it be too late. It is /, Sarah Muckridge, 
your own first cousin, the only relation you have in the world, 
who is now speaking to you." 
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'<In pity/' said Selina, her voice tremnloas from emotion, 
<< do not disturb his last hoars." 

"What, vould you have him die without rejientance? rush 
into the presence of his Maker without having asked His pardon? 
aye, and my pardon too, for his manifold sins ; not the least of 
which was, his neglect of me, and his keeping you here, setting 
an example of sinfulness, disgraceful to a man of his age." 

Again the dying man uttered a faint moan. "He hears me, 
he hears me," exclaimed Mrs. Muckridge. "You repent your 
shameful doings, don't you, cousin, and renounce Satan and 
this young woman , the sharer of your sin? " 
. Selina shuddered, and became pale as marble; for now for 
the first tinfe did she comprehend the gross meaning of the 
speeches of the dreadful woman before her. 

^* Cousin, I say," resumed Mrs. Muckridge, "your last hour 
is come. Implore the forgiveness ofyour offended God, and of 
man, for the evil example you have given." 
^ These words were spoken in so loud a tone of voice, as to be 
heard by Mr. Steadfast, who. had just entered the hall beneath, 
and who hastily ascended to the chamber of his friend to interpose 
between him and the harsh termagant who was disturbing his last 
moments. As he entered, Mr. Vernon opened his eyes, fixed 
them with an expression of unutterable fondness on Selina^ who 
was kneeling by his bedside, then glanced with evident dislike at 
Mrs. Muckridge, and cast a look of earnest appeal to Mr. Steadfast. 

" Sinful man, sinful man ! " exclaimed the hardened woman. 
"See how even at his laA hour he looked at the partner of his 
guilt, with a fondness which proves that his stubborn heart is a 
stranger to repentance." 

The dying man's eye rebuked this speech, and for a moment 
it was lighted up with intelligence. He endeavoured to speak, 
but the effort was unavailing, and in a few minutes a loud sigh 
proclaimed that all was over. 

"Go to the Golden Lion round the corner of the street," said 
Mrs. Muckridge to the female servant, who stood weeping by the 
bed) " and tell Mr. Praywell to come here immediately." 
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The servant took no notice of the order, though uttered in a 
most aothoritati-ve tone. '' Go, I say/' repeated Mrs. Mackridge. 

^^Pray, Madam, by what right have yon intruded here, and 
disturbed the dying moments of one of the most excellent, the 
most respected of men? " inquired Mr. Steadfast. 

'^ Before I answer your impertinent question, I must ascertain 
by what authority you presume to ask it?" replied Mrs. Mack- 
ridge, her face red with anger. 

^^ As the executor of my departed friend, and for the present 
his representative here." 

<< Oh 1 if you are his executor that alters the case , and I shall 
not object to inform you who I am. — My name is Muckridge \ I 
am first cousin and sole relative to the deceased,* and as such 
came here to take care of him , and endeavour in his last hours to 
make him sensible of his wickedness." . . 

. "You must, whatever your degree of relationship to my de- 
parted friend may be, know little of his life and character, when 
you presume to accuse him of wickedness." 

"What do you call his having this young woman here?" and 
she pointed with a contemptuous gesture to Selina: '^ what right 
had she to live with him, I should like to know, unless the right 
of sin?" 

^' Hold your impious tongue , woman , and shame not the vir- 
tuous young creature, who was to him as a daughter, by such 
foul, such calamnious insinuations." 

"I scorn to use insinuations, and assert at once, that as no 

tie of relationship existed between him and that weeping Magdalen 

there," pointing at Selina, "she ha<f no right to be here, and 

wQuld not have taken sudi an outrageous step, if she had the 

^ slightest regard for her character." 

"And I assert, that you are a shameless slanderer of the dead 
and of the living," said Mr. Steadfast; "and I command you at 
once to leave this house, and not compel me to have the police 
to expel you." 

"Ho! ho! I see how it is. You are the worthy friend and 
companion of the sinful old fool, who is gone to answer for his 
wicked doings, and you , I suppose, intend to share the plunder 
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with that virtuous young creature there,*' and the speaker laid a 
strong emphasis on the word ^^virtuous." 

Mr. Steadfast left the room, hurried down stairs, and the 
hall-door was heard to open and close. 

"Here, young woman, here 'shalf-a-crown for you, if you 
will run to the Golden Lion, and tell Mr. Pray well to come here 
directly." 

"I 'U do no such thing,'' replied the servant, ^ indignantly. 

Mrs. Muckridge walked to the table, on which was the gold 
watch Of the deceased, with a silver gohlet, and turning her 
back to the bed, close to which knelt the weeping Selina, and 
stood the servant, she seized the watch and the goblet, concealed 
both beneath her cloak, and attempted to leave the room, — but 
the servant had watched her proceedings, and, placing herself 
before the door, she declared that Mrs. Muckridge should not 
depart until she had replaced the watch and goblet again on the 
table. At this moment , a knock at the hall-door annaunced the 
return of Mr. Steadfast. Sally, the faithful servant, hurried 
down to open it, admitted Mr. Steadfast and two of the police who 
accompanied him, and informed them of the attempt to steal the 
watch and goblet. They, however, found both those articles on 
the table, where dread of the police had induced Mrs. Muckridge 
to replace them; and the police informed her that unless she at 
once consented to leave the house quietly, they would not only 
expulse her by force , but arrest her on a cha/ge of robbery. She 
endeavoured to make them believe that she was falsely accused, 
and invented an artful tale, which might, perhaps, have imposed 
on the police, had they not been so well acquainted with the ex- 
cellent character, not only of the deceased, but of Mr. Steadfast. 

"If no will is found, and I am convinced no true one will be 
forthcoming," said Mrs. Muckridge, "I shall be the rightful 
heir to all my cousin left behind him." 

^*You shall be informed when the will is to be opened," re- 
plied Mr. Steadfast; "until then, you shall not again enter this 
house." 

Mrs. Steadfast no sooner (leard of the death of her worthy 
neighbour, than she hastened to his house to invite Miss Strat- 
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ford to her own. All that kindness and sympathy conld offer was 
showered on Selina by the excellent couple, who knew how strong 
was the attachment entertained for her by the departed and his 
wife; and how well it was merited. Both now remembered 
having many years before heard Mr. Vernon mention his haying 
bat one relation alive, and that being a very ill-condacted 
woman, whose frequent demands for money, and violent abase 
when it was withheld, had given him great annoyance. This 
person had not been heard of for some time , and was supposed 
to have gone to America with an itinerant preacher, whose morals 
wholly unfitted him for any clerical calling. 

Selina refused to leave the house, while it contained the 
remains of her kind friend, and in order to afford her protection, 
Mrs. Steadfast came to sleep there. Selina felt as if again left an 
orphan in a world where she had no friend ; and as she looked on 
the face of the dead, and recalled to memory the kind smile with 
which it bad beea wont to welcome her, tears of regret for his 
loss, mingled with gratitude for his* goodness to her, chased 
each other down her cheeks. 

The will, which had been placed by the deceased in the hands 
of his lawyer, was now to be opened for instructions for bis in- 
terment. Mrs. Muckridge was apprised of this, and invited to 
be present at the reading. The whole of the furniture and plate, 
and a couple of hundred pounds, the fruits of his and his worthy 
wife's economy, were bequeathed to Selina, and a bequest of 
twenty pounds to the faithful servant. Mr. Steadfast undertook 
to dispose of the furniture, which brought a couple of hundred 
pounds more, so that, when all the funeral expenses were paid, 
Selina found herself in possession of three hundred and fifty 
pounds, withsomeplain and simple articles of plate ^ endeared 
to her by association with the departed friends who bequeathed 
them, and which she determined nothing short of actual want 
should ever induce her to part from. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The last sad duties to the dead now over, Selina accepted the 
iDTitatioD of Mr. and Mrs. Steadfast to pass some time with them. 
It cost her many a pang to leave the house where she had received 
such constant kindness and affection , and as she gave a last look 
on the little parlour^ where some of the most cheerful hours of 
her life had been passed , she invoked a blessing on the memory 
of her departed friends. 

When a few days were gone by, and that her nerves had re- 
covered from the shock occasioned by the late event, she named to 
Mrs. Steadfast her desire to find occupation. 

''I fear that I can be of little use in procuring you a situation 
as governess/' said that worthy woman; "I have no acquaintances 
among the class in which a well educated person like you ought to 
enter. No one thinks of referring to the wife ofa simple tradesman 
like myself for a governess , though I am often aske^o recom- 
mend a lady's maid or housekeeper. Indeed, no later than yester- 
day I was applied to for an attendant, to serve a very rich lady." 

The thought struck Selioa to offer herself for this place. The 
trials and the discomforts that await governesses, and which she 
had experienced, had so firmly convinced her that no situation 
could offer less chance of peace, that she was willing to try 
whether hs femme de ehambre she might not avoid many of the 
annoyances that had assailed her in her former position. She ex- 
pressed her sentimeDts on this point to Mrs. Steadfast, who rather 
encouraged than checked the notion, having had occasion to 
know more than one instance where ladies' maids enjoyed many 
advantages and comforts seldom extended to governesses. 

''If permitted to take my repasts in my own room, or only with 
a housekeeper," observed Selina, ''I should have noother objection 
to enter service. To fit myself for it I must take lessons in dress- 
making, hair-dressing, and getting up laces. I shall soon acquire 
these essentials to my new calling, for I am quick in learning." 

''But with your various accomplishments , my dear Miss Strat- 
ford, and your appearance, your manner too, it really grieves 
me that you should descend in life." 
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''It depends on oneself, dear Mrs. Steadfast, by the faith- 
ful falGlment of one's duties , to render every situation re- 
spectable." 

*'You are right, I believe. Tou are wiser than most of your 
age, and I hope and trust, vhateyer step you decide on taking, 
will bring you happiness." 

**You will oblige me by writing to* the friend who inquired if 
you knew a lady's maid you could recommend, and in a fortnight, 
by diligent application , I trust I may be prepared for my new 
duties." 

Mrs. Steadfast did as she was requested , and the next day 
brought the housekeeper in person to answer the letter. She saw 
Selina , professed herself charmed with her appearance and man- 
ner, declared soHo voce to Mrs. Steadfast that Miss Stratford was 
much more fit to fill the place of a lady than a lady^s maid , and 
said she ^s sure that Mrs. Fraser , the lady with whom she was to 
live, worn be greatly pleased with her. Mrs. Goodson, (so was 
the portly housekeeper named,) never accorded the title of 
mistress to any of the ladies she served, and to the one in whose 
establishment she now was, she would least of all think of doing 
so; but, with this pretension and weakness of not recognizing as 
masters and mistresses those whose wages she received, and 
whose bread she ate, she was in the main an honest and re- 
spectable woman. 

**Mrs. Fraser," observed she, "is quite a young and inex- 
perienced per-" — son , she would have said , but she corrected 
the lapsus lingutB, before more than half the word was uttered, 
and substituted "lady," in its place. "She is extremely well- 
tempered , and gentle , and her attendant will have little trouble, 
and may be very happy with her. With Mr. Fraser it is somewhat 
different —r he is old, does not enjoy good health , is rather of a 
morose disposition, and it is clear, has not been used toyotiog 
people. He has made an immense fortune in India , where he 
filled some very high legal post, returned home with ruined 
health, and committed the folly, for a folly it most surely be 
considered , to marry a young creature of whom he might be the 
grandfather. But this is not the worst part of it. Poor Mrs. Fra- 
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ser, for poor she is, ootwithstaDdiog all the gold he lavishes on 
her, has a mother and sisters in very bad circumstaDces. She 
belieired , vheo she married a gentleman of such a dispropor- 
tionate age , that she might offer a home to her mother and two 
sisters, on whom she dotes, or at all events, that he would 
enable her to provide comfortably for them , and allow her to see 
them constantly. I believe he led her to think all this, poor 
young creature , and it was a great shame for him so to impose on 
her, but when they returned after the honeymoon, he soon let 
her see the cloven foot. He has given no provision , — so I hear 
from the valet, — to the mother and her two daughters, who have 
not enough to enable them , even by pinching themselves of all 
solid comforts, to keep up an appearance of decency. They are 
very good persons, and have seen better days, for the father of 
Mrs. Fraser was a colonel in the army, and a gentleman of good 
family , and the mother was the daughter of a Dean Evertield, 
who would have been a bishop if he had lived. So , yon see, they 
are every way respectable." 

Such was the extent of the housekeeper's information , who, 
beingof a very communicative disposition, seldom neglected any 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the affairs of her em- 
ployers, and still more seldom missed any occasion of making 
them known to others. 

We must now make bur readers acquainted with the remainder 
of the history of Mrs. Fraser. Her father's regiment had been 
sent to India, but he, dreading the effect of the climate for his 
wife and young children , or, probably, not having the means to 
defray the heavy expense consequent on such a voyage, left them 
in England. In India he formed the acquaintance of Mt;. Fraser, 
to whom he often spoke of his wife and children at home. After 
some years, and just as the poor colonel's regiment was to return 
to England, and he all joy at the prospect of being restored to his 
wife and children, he died suddenly, leaving little beside the 
small pension to which an officer's widow is entitled. When, 
some three or four years after, Mr. Fraser came home from India, 
he sought out the widow of his friend. He found that all his own 
relations had died , except some remote ones in Scotland , who 
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vere poor , and coald do bim 'do credit. Friends and acqoalntaii- 
ces be had ooae, save tbose he bad made in India, and who, 
like himself, bad returned to enjoy in England the wealth acco- 
mulated there. He became attracted by the beauty of Mrs. Her- 
bert's eldest daughter , aqd held out hopes that if this poor young 
creature would bestow her hand on bim, be would not only place 
her in affluence, but provide handsomely for her mother and 
sisters. This last hope was the inducement that conquered the 
natural dislike of the poor girl to wed a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and of plain appearance and disagreeable manners. 
Fondly attached to her mother and sisters, and well aware , for 
she had shared them, of the privations they had to undergo, she 
determined to secure their comfort by the sacrifice of her own hap- 
piness, and wedded Mr. Fraser. Mrs. Herbert's poverty, and 
consequent seclusion, had broken off nearly all intercourse 
with former friends and acquaintances, so she had no one to 
consult on the inarriage of her daughter , or to see that a pro- 
per settlement was made on her. To stipulate on any allowance 
to herself, though she was led to believe that she was to re- 
ceive one, would, in her mind,* be like bartering her child 
for gold; so she never hinted at it, although the prospect 
of seeing her twq younger daughters placed in comifort was a 
great inducement to her beautiful Amy's wedding a disagreeable 
old man. The nuptials were celebrated; the blooming bride, 
and yellow, withered brijdegroom set off on a tour, without his 
making even the customary gifts to the two youthful bridesmaids, 
the Misses Herbert, or offering any assistance to their poor 
mother. The bride thought that, at the parting moment, a bank 
note of a large amount would be stipped into the hand of her 
weeping mother, and this conviction cheered her when depressed 
by contemplating the yellow, wrinkled face reflected in the front 
glass of the chariot, every glance at which made her shudder. 

The temper of Mr. Fraser, never good, was considerably raf- 
fled on this occasion by having heard an Irish apple-woman, whose 
stall was near Mrs. Herbert's humble abode at Brompton, axclaim, 
as he handed his bride into the carriage , ** Ah ! there goes a beau- 
tiful rosebud tied to a faded old orange-lily, and more 's the pity." 
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Mrs. Herbert grew pale when she remembered how large a por* 
tion of the sum meant to support her and her two daughters for tho 
next half year, had been spent in providing a few indispensable 
articles of clothing for the bride. Mr. Fraser had sent no <roatf- 
seauy no corbeiUe^ well as he knew the inability ofJVfrs. Herbert 
to provide either, and she was too delicate to hint a word on the 
subject. She had, therefore, bought some linen, and a few 
dresses, more suitable to the position her daughter was hence- 
forth to fill than in accordance with her own very limited means; 
and now she found herself much worse off than ever, and trembled 
as she looked on her weeping girls, who could not, for some hours, 
be consoled when they saw the vacant place of that dear and gentle 
sister , who had never before quitted them. The alarmed mother 
recalled to mind how, when she had ventured to recommend a 
maid for her daaghter, Mr. Fraser desired her not to trouble her- 
self, for he had provided one, who would meet his wife at the place 
they were to stop at for the night the day they should leave Town. 
SheUhought, at the moment, that the arrangement was a strange 
and ungracious one; but it had occurred to. her that, probably, 
Mr. Fraser might not wish the servant of his wife to see the humble 
abode whence he took her, and that, until she and her daughters 
were placed by him in one more consonant to the position her 
married daughter was to hold, he wished to avoid any persons of 
his establishment coming to the little cottage atBrompton. But 
when day after day passed without bringing her a line from her 
child, that child of whose attachment she could not, for a moment, 
entertain a doubt, and of whose whereabouts she would have 
remained in total ignorance, had not the ** Morning Post" an- 
nounced the fact that the mt'/ZionnatroMr. Fraserand hislovely bride 
were arrived at Cheltenham -^ that conservatory for retorned In- 
dians with diseased livers. She instantly wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Fraser, and waited, in an agony of suspense, for an answer. 
But she waited in vain; and then she bethought herself of writing 
to Mr. Fraser. But even the pain of suspense was less bitter to be 
borne than the fearful truth that broke on her mind when his an- 
swer arrived. The following lines were the whole contents of the 
letter: — 
Memoir t ofaFemnu de Chmmhre, 19 
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''Madam, — Mrs. Fraser did not receive your faToar, for at 
ber age 1 think it iDcnmbent on me to open and read all letters ad- 
dressed to her, consequently yours came to my hands ; and I will 
be plain with yon, — I have deemed it expedient that she should 
not see it. When I married your daughter, and relieved you from 
the eipense of her board, lodging, and clothing, which, in your 
confined circumstances , must be a great saving, I never contem- 
plated encumbering myself with you , or your two daughters. The 
position which my wife will fill is so widely diffent to yours, that 
an intercourse between you could only bring painful comparisons 
to the minds of both parties. This is to be avoided , more espe- 
eially as Mrs. Fraser's undue sensibility, foolishly, I must say, 
allowed by you to become morbid , would , if encouraged , either 
by personal intercourse or correspondence, be likely to impair her 
health , or, at all events, interfere with my comfort. 

** I remain. Madam, your obedient Servant, 

"James F'raskr." 

Thegrief of the mother and sisters at finding themselves deffied 
the happiness of seeing her so dear to them, may easily be ima- 
gined. The separation tortured them , and well did they.know the 
effect it would produce on the unfortunate young creature, who 
bad, they felt convinced, formed this ill-assorted union, more 
irith a view to the advantages they might derive from it , than from 
any ambitious wishes of her own. They could talk of the dear ab- 
sent one, could dwell on her perfections, and they were manifold, 
and there was some faint consolation even in this. But she — 
she had no one to whom she could speak of that loved , though 
bumble, home; of that dear and affectionate mother, and those 
beloved sisters , whom it was agony to leave , even when cheered 
by the delusive hope of beholding them again in a few weeks. 
What a solitude of the heart must her*s be, with a harsh and stem 
old man, as they now, too late, discovered Mr. Fraser to be; and 
their own grief was absorbed in pity and sympathy for her's. ' 

Such was the state of affairs in the mansion in which Selina 
Stratford was to make her dSbut in the humble position of Femme 
<fe Chambre. To serve so gentle and unfortunate a being as Mrs. 
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Jrt-aaer was repre^led to be, was more consonant with her wishes 
than an entrance into the family of a lady of fashion; and when, 
the following day, she presented herself in Grosvenor-square, and 
was admitted to the presence of the youthful wife, her touching 
heaaiy, the pensive eipression of her countenance, and the low, 
sweet sound of her voice , excited the liveliest interest in the breast 
of Selina. Mr. Fraser was present at the interview, and his ap- 
pearance folly justified the prejudice Selina had imbibed against 
him. He examined her attentively, demanded her age, family, and 
where she had previonsl jr served. When- told she had never been 
a/emme de chambre before , he expressed his satisfaction , saying 
that be peculiarly wished to have a person who had not held the si- 
tuation in any other family, although he expected her to be able to 
fulfil the functions. '*Mrs. Fraser is so very young and inexpe- 
rienced," added the stern old man, ''that you will refer to me be- 
fore yoo obey any of her orders that are at all ont of the ordinary 
routine , by which I mean , you are never to deliver or receive let- 
ters or notes , to or from her. You are never to admit visitors to 
her dressing-room, however nearly related to her they may be , or 
to convey messages." 

Selina stole a glance at the fair young creature before her, 
whose face, one moment covered with blushes, was the neitas 
pale as marble. Tears trembled in her downcast eyes, and the 
movement of the white drapery that covered her delicate bust 
revealed the agitation of the heart that throbbed beneath it. 

Mr. Fraser was a singularly plain man. Age had left its searing 
marks on a low and retreating forehead , crossed by deep lines, 
eyes dim , and bordered by lids of a crimson hue , which rendered 
the dingy yellow tint of tlw whole face still more striking by the 
contrast, reminding one of a yellow tulip, with a few streaks of 
red on it. A black wig, of so juvenile a fashion as to represent 
the hair of a dandy of twenty, increased the disagreeable effect 
produced by the whole countenance; and the extreme foppishness 
of his dress attracted more attention to the gaunt and ill-formed 
figure, whose defects it by no means concealed. False whiskers, 
attached to the wig, and adhering to the yellow cheeks through the 
medium of gam^ and teeth, *'few and far between," revealed 
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vhenever their owoer spoke, completed as TevoUing a faee as 
ever Selina looked apon. To glance from this disagreeable object 
to the fair creature who bore his name , ay , and had to bear with 
it the frequent ebullitions of a temper never good , but now soured 
by age , ill health , and evil passions , was quite sufficient to make 
ber feel disgust for one , and deep pity for the other. 

Mrs. Fraser was renSarkably beautiful. Faultless in features, 
and with a fairness of complexion seldom seen^ hair dark as the 
raven's wing, and eyes of a deep blue, with a charming mouth 
and teeth , it was impossible to see a more lovely creature. Her 
figure was tall and slender, yet not deficient in that roundness of 
contour which gives feminine beauty its finishing touch , and her 
feet and hands were of extreme delicacy. 

** And what situation have you hitherto held?" demanded Mr. 
Fraser, with the air of an inquisitor. 

*'That of a nursery governess/' replied Selina, wishing to 
conceal that she was capable of being a governess to young people 
more advanced in years, lest the discovery might militate against 
ber being engaged in so subordinate a one as that for which she 
now offered herself. 

^'A nursery governess," repeated he, *'so much the better, 
for you can serve as a sort of companion to Mrs. Fraser , as well 
as lady's maid, and this will be agreeable to me when I am forced 
to absent myself from home, as I have a peculiar objection to her 
being left alone.'' 

Again Mrs. Fraser's cheeks became suffused with blushes, 
and tears filled her eyes ; but if either of these emotions were no- 
ticed by her unfeeling husband , he said or did nothing to denote 
the slightest contrition for having occasioned these symptoms of 
discomposure. 

Selina prepared to depart, and her movement recalled Mr. 
Fraser from the moody state of abstraction into which he seemed 
to have fallen for the last few minutes. '*We have not* as yet 
spoken of wages," said he, and the word grated harshly on the 
ear of Selina , "what do you demand?" 

* * Forty pounds a-year." 

*« Forty pounds! that is a very large sum. I should have 
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thought twenty-five pounds a-year quite suffideot. The present 
maid of Mrs. Fraser has only that sum." 

" For a person who is to act as companion as well as lady's 
maid, a less sum than the one I have named, Sir, would not 
enable me to make a suitable appearance. I must also premise 
that I cannot consent to take my meals with the servants ; with the 
hoasekeeper I have no objection, but it would not suit me to dine 
in the servants' hall." 

*< Humph," said Mr. Fraser; **well, well, this won't make 
any great difference — you may have your meals served in yeur 
own room. Of course your tea , sugar , and washing are included 
in the 40/., and your beer money too." 

*'Yes, Sir," replied Selina, anxious to get over this part of 
the affair, and heartily disgusted with the sordidnessofthemtV- 
Hormaire, 

The situation was so very untemptiug, that she was much dis- 
posed at once to decline it; but the pensive countenance of the 
fair young wife appealed so [strongly to her sympathy,' that her 
desire to soothe, if not to ameliorate her position , triumphed over 
the distaste she had conceived against becoming a dependent on 
the gloomy and irascible Mr. Fraser. The countenance of his 
poor wife , too , had no ioconsiderable influence on the decision 
of Selina. Her mild expression, and lady-like demeanour, so 
different from the pert self-sufficiency^ or servile submission ap- 
pertaining to the general class ot suivantes , had greatly impressed 
Mrs. Fraser in her favour; the purity of her diction , the agreeable 
tone of her voice , and her personal attractions also , had their due 
weight in winning the good will of the youthful and unhappy wife. 
There is, whatever some persons may assert to the contrary, a 
sympathy, a sort of freemasonry in beauty, and particularly in 
thai species of it which consists in an expression of goodness ^ that 
draws those who possess it towards each other. Both women , in 
the present instance , were conscious of this magnetic effects, and 
felt predisposed to become friends; and when Selina closed her 
agreement with Mr. Fraser, his wife longed to tell her how much 
gratified she felt by the arrangement. Mrs. Buxton was to be 
written to, and Mrs. Steadfast was to be seen, relative to the' 
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ebaraoter of Miss Stratford, and if the resaftt proved satisbetory, 
Selina was to enter her new position. 

S&e withdrew, and left Mrs. Eraser most de»roas that she 
should soon return. 

^^She is too pretty, but that can't be helped," soliloquized 
Mr. Fraser, "and may after all proye advantageous. Haocfeome 
women are always jealous of each other, and envy in this case will 
be added to that passion ; for how can this very good-looking girl 
see the riches and splendour that surround my wife without being 
envious? This will render her a willing spy over Amy, and make 
her carefully obey my instructions." 

So reasoned the obtuse nabob , and so reason many of his sex, 
who believe they comprehend women, because they judge by a few 
of the unworthy specimens of the sei that may have fallen in their 
way, and who, thinking that the beauty of other women detracts 
from their own, are disposed to dislike'and malign them. 

In due time the answer arrived from Mrs. Buxton, who, 
haunted by remorse at having believed aught to the prejudice of 
Selina, had, ever since the proofs of her innocence had been 
fiirnished, ionged for an apportunity to make atonement to her, 
and gladly seized this one. Every eulogium that good feeling could 
convey, was lavished on Miss Stratford by the good-natured but 
weak-minded woman , who missed her society every day, yet had 
not moral courage sufficient to entreat her return, lest such a 
measure might be offiensive to her noble neighbours. Mrs. Stead- 
£ist gave. an equally high character of Miss Stratford, and Mr. 
Fraser, being now -fully satisfied of her merits, wrote to request 
she would enter his establishment as soon as possible. The ar- 
rangements for her reception far surpassed her expectatioos. 
They were not only comfortable, but even elegant, for Mr. Fraser, 
reasoning like a selfish and cunning man, determined, by making 
Seliaa's position as comfortable as possible, to attach her to it, 
and render her willing to do all his behests rather than risk 
losing it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

When left aloDe with her gentle mistress , her timidity and, 
cmbarrassmeDt paioed, while they filled with pity, the heart of 
Selina. Like a beautiful bird io a gilded cage^plDiog for freedom, 
aDd loathing its gorgeous prison , sate this fair young creature, 
iasensible to the splendour around her, or only remembering it 
^as the badge of the slavery which gladly would she escape from. 
From the first moment of her entering the house, Mrs. Fraser 
treated Selina not as a dependent or inferior, but as an equal, or 
rather as a friend. She , with the intuitive quickness of her sex, 
at once perceived that Selina was more suited to be her companion 
than servant. When Selina offered to dress her beautiful hair, 
the fair Amy said, "I really feel ashamed to allow you, Miss 
Stratford, to perform any menial service forme. You shall ar- 
range my hair, if you, in return, will permit me to dress yours." 

This artless delicacy pleased Selina, who could so w,ell appre- 
ciate it*, but with a gentle firmness, acquired by the knowledge 
of the world gained within the last year or two, she taught Mrs. 
Fraser to comprehend that the relative positions of mistress and 
Jemme de chambre must not be lost sight of between them. When 
the duties of the toilette were over, Mrs. Fraser would entreat her 
to read aloud to her, to play and sing to her, or to place her easel, 
or embroidery-frame, near to her own, and converse while they 
drew or worked. Often would deep sighs burst from the heart of 
this young creature, and tears drop from her eyes ; and she would 
cast an imploring look at Selina, which said, as plain as ever 
glance spoke, ''Why don't you ask me the cause of my sighs and 
tears?" 

But Selina, though most anxious to contribute to the comfort 
of her amiable mistress, was by no means desirous to possess her 
confidence, fearful that she might, in that case, be expected to be 
made the medium of communication between her and those dear 
relatives, whose cruel separation from her caused, she felt 
assured, the emotions she so frequently witnessed. It was no 
selfish dread of losing her position , that influenced Selina to 
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avoid eliciting or encouraging the confidence of Mrs. Fraser. She 
feared that that amiable young person's already painful situation 
would be rendered still more so, by her harsh and stem husband, 
should he discover, that, in spite of his interdiction, she had 
held any communication with her mother and sisters, and this 
dread weighed on her mind, and induced her to endeavour ta 
change the subject whenever, as was frequently the case, Mrs. 
Fraser was leading to it. Painful was it to Selina to witness the 
expression of keen disappointment that clouded the fair face of 
her gentle mistress on these occasions; yet when, as was his 
custom, Mr. Fraser entered the dressing-room abruptly, without 
even knocking at the door, and examined the countenances of his 
wife and herself, as if he suspected they were carrying on some 
secret plot, she rejoiced that she could meet his searching glance 
undismayed, and that his scrutiny all over the chamber, in order 
to discover something to justify his suspicions, was fruitless. 
The most jealous husband could not betray more anxiety or inge- 
nuity to detect some clue to a love affair, by which his honour and 
peace would be compromised, than did this self-tormentor, to 
find out whether his innocent and unhappy wife kept up any com- 
munication with her family. When her cheek grew pale , and her 
eyes betrayed that sleep was a stranger to them, he would send off 
for the most eminent physician , to whom he would state his fears 
for her health, which he declared was dearer to him than life; 
and, for the next three or four days, he would watch her coun- 
tenance with all the trembling dread with which a fond mother 
examines that of her only child. "There must be some dangerous 
malady preying on her," would he say, in answer to the physi- 
cian's assertion, that he saw only a delicacy of structure, requiring 
care, and an extreme sensibility. 

"Avoidance of exposure to the night air, and a peculiar atten- 
tion to preserve the young lady from all causes of mental anxiety,^ 
are all that are required ; and with these your daughter will do 
well," would every new doctor consulted declare ; for, dissatis- 
fied with each, a fresh one was called in every time that his fears 
were excited. Perhaps his anger, at having his youthful wife 
always mistaken for his daughter, had something to do in his in- 
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variably consulting a new physician, and as each repeated nearly 
the same words, he had no confidence in any of them. '^What 
cause for aniiety can she ha\e?" would he say to the medical 
adviser. ''I have the means, and the desire, to gratify the most 
eitravagant wishes. Could she eat gold she might have it; and 
her jewels surpass those of the proudest of our aristocracy." 

"Riches do not always bestow happiness. Sir," would be thei 
reply. "Mrs. Fraser is very young; perhaps the want of com- 
panions of her own age may have engendered the melancholy 
which her countenance reveals." 

"But she has a companion, a youthful one , too', who plays 
and sings to her, who, in short, devotes herself wholly to her 
amusement." 

** A hired one, probably." 

"Yes; but a very accomplished one, and very gentle and 
sweet-tempered, as my wife tells me." 

"With so plain, so aged, and so stern a husband as you," 
thought the physician, "it can hardly be wondered at, that the 
poor young creature is low-spirited. How many have I seen fade, 
droop, and die, under similar circumstances ! " 

But though each of the medical men called in had formed the 
same opinion,- none had given utterance to this last reflection; 
and Mr. Fraser was left to dwell on the probable cause of his 
wife's altered looks, and constant sadness, namely his own harsh 
conduct, in having torn asunder those ties with whi«h her peace, 
nay, her very life was bound up. But although his conscience 
frequently whispered this cause, and that he could not silence its 
murmurs, he was obstinately bent on not following its dictates — 
no , not even to see the roses of health bloom on her cheek again, 
and her eyes resume their lustre, would he consent to her renew- 
ing her intercourse with her family. Much as he liked her — ; 
and he did love her as much as it was in his selfish nature to love 
aught save self, her sweetness of temper and gentleness having 
rivetted the affection her beauty had excited, — he would have 
preferred seeing her sink into a premature grave, rather than 
behold her lavishing on her mother and sisters that tenderness, 
the demonstrations of which, previous to his marriage, had fre- 
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quentl J awakened his jealousy and envy ; and whiclk he felt never 
voaTd be showered on himself. 

In fain did he bestow on her the most costly gifts, procure for 
her delicate appetite the rarest dainties, and 611 her splendfd 
conrservatory with the choicest flowers — all these proofs of atten- 
tion were receiyed with a faint smile and a few gracious words, 
but it was evident they afforded her no pleasure. Then would 
he accuse her of ingratitude, declare that half the fine things he 
had heaped on her would have rendered any reasonable woman in 
the world happy, and that he was the most unfortunate man on 
earth, in having a wife whom all his exertions could not make 
even cheerful. Sometimes his timid victim would endeavour to 
lead to the forbidden subject of what could restore her cheerful- 
ness; though happiness, she felt, with him, would be out of 
the question, for a personal distaste, imbibed from the very com- 
mencement of their acquaintance, and greatly strengthened by 
his cruelty in separating her from those dear ones for whose 
sakes she had sacrificed herself, rendered his presence irksome 
to her, and even his attentions odious. Nevertheless, a sense 
of the respect due to a husband, and to one, too, old enough to 
be her grandfather, so far influenced her manner, that, although 
loathing his person, and shrinking with disgust from even an 
approach to familiarity on his part, she invariably treated him 
with gentleness and deference. The only relief she experienced 
from the sadness that was now becoming habitual to her, was, 
when he was absent from home; then would she retire to her 
dressing-room or boudoir, and, tete-d-tSte mlh Selinti, engaged 
in reading or conversing, forget for a brief time her unh'appiness. 
As she got to know Selina better, her regard for her rapidly in- 
creased; and as Selina discovered the sweetness of temper, in- 
nocence', and candour of her youthAil mistress's character, her 
affection and esteem for her augmented. Mrs. Fraser would 
question her on the events of her life, not from a motive of idle 
curiosity, but from a real interest in her; and Selina would dis- 
close to her passages in her short but troubled life, which greatly 
touched the feelings of the excellent young creature. 

"You were too young to be sensible of a mother's love, to 
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fcave missed her tender care," wonld Mrs. Fraser reply; "you 
think of her as blessed in a better 'world, \irhere the wicked cea^e 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest; but if you knew the 
anguish of being separated from the dearest, fondest motherthat 
ever lived, every recollection of whom is mingled with some mark 
of tenderness, some proof of self-abnegation, to be found only 
in a moth^er's heart, how would you pity me ; but to know that she 
is within a distance that might be passed in an hour, that in an 
hour I might be clasped to that dear heart whence I drew my nur- 
ture w±en an infant, on which my head was so often pillowed to 
sleep, yet to be as wholly severed from her, as if seas rolled be- 
tween us; to be denied even the comfort of hearing from her, or 
of writing to her, oh! this indeed is misery;" and tears would 
stop her utterance. Then would she resume : ''To be separated 
from sisters, dear, fond sisters, who shared every thought, who 
lightened, by sharing, every care; to advance whose interests, 
as well as to secure comfort for a dear mother, too long deprived 
of it, the sacrifice of all one's own feelings was made, and to find 
it made in vain! Oh, how hard is it to bear! and can it be won- 
dered at that health sinks under such trials? I would have been 
so grateful , too , for any kindness shown to those so dear to me. 
I would conquer the distaste that, in spite of every effort to resist 
it, daily increases towards him. I have vowed at the altar to love, 
honour, and obey — gri^itude would ha've supplied the place of a 
more tender sentiment ; yes, I would have been his servant, his 
slave, anything, to prove my gratitude, my devotion to him." 

Frequently would Mr. Fraser send for Selina, and question 
her : '•Your mistress ," would he say, " appeared agitated yester- 
day , when I entered the dressing-room ; what was the cause?" 

*<Mrs. Fraser's health and spirits suffer, I think , Sir, from the 
seclusion in which she lives." 

<(Do you think that occasional visits to the theatres would 
amuse her?" 

'* No , Sir. I do not believe she likes public amusements." 

*'Then what do you think is the cause of her low spirits? With 
all that wealth can purchase , what can she want? " 
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** If I may take the liberty of telling you my opiaion , Sir , I 
should say she pines for an intercourse with her relations." 

''Which she shall never have/' interrupted Mr. Fraser ; *'no, 
sooner would I behold her die, than yield to her wishes on this 
point. Yes , sooner would I see her borne to her grave, although 
she is the sole object on earth dear to me, than witness the demon- 
strations of her affection lavished on those I hate ; yes, on those I 
abhor, because they have engrossed all her tenderness." 

Then, as if angry with himself for having revealed his hardness 
of heart , he would tell Selina to be gone , and menace her with' in- 
stant dismissal if she ever betrayed a word he said to her to her 
mistress. At other times he would offer her bribes , if she would 
undertake to reason with Mrs. Fraser, and to tell her that when 
women married they seldom saw much of their mothers or sisters 
after; that it was childishness and folly to pide at being separated 
from them; and that hundreds of ladies , young, beautiful, and 
of high birth, would deem themselves happy to be his wife, and 
possess the treasures he had lavished on her. 

When Selina pleaded, that it would be vain to address such ar- 
guments to one whose affections were so deeply engaged, he 
would fly into a rage, and dismiss her from his presence , saying, 
she was almost as foolish as her mistress. 

Nevertheless $ blind , obstinate , and hard-hearted as was this 
selfish old man , he had conceived a good opinion of Selina, and 
had so much more confidence in her than in any other person, that 
he would have been sorry to see he&leave his house. 

Day by day the cheek of Mrs. Fraser became paler, her form 
more attenuated , and her langour increased. She was now re- 
duced to a state of such weakness as to be unable to leave her 
sofa ; and Selina, who marked with deep regret the progress of her 
decline , watched over her with unceasing care. 

The prolonged illness of the wife of tl^e millionnaire, — a lady, 
too, whose beauty, no less than whose splendid equipages and 
magnificent diamonds , had been the means of drawing public at- 
tention to the old nabob as well as to herself, could not long be 
kept a secret. The newspapers announced the fact, in the set 
phrases of regret generally employed on similar occasions; aod 
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the door of Mr. Fraser vas daily besieged by inquirers after the 
health of the invalid. The physicians called in had various consul- 
tations. There was a frequent pulling out of gold watches ; sundi^ 
sapient shakes of the head , and differences of opinion , not only as 
to the malady, its cause , seat, probable duration, and termi- 
nation, but also as to the treatment to be pursued ; each inclining 
to some pet system of his own , yet all agreeing on one point, 
namely, that if Mrs. Fraser did not get better , she must get worse 
— a fact that even the most ignorant of her domestics might have 
discovered without a medical consultation* 
• The fatigue to which Selina was exposed, seldom leaving the 
chamber of her mistress, and sitting up night after night by her* 
bedside ; had such an effect on her own health, that one of the doc- 
tors , having noticed her altered looks, desired that a nurse should 
be called in to relieve her, by taking her place at night by the pil- 
low of their patient. This doctor, a humane and worthy man, had 
become greatly interested in the state of Mrs. Fraser ; and her hus- 
band, tortured by the dread of losing her, felt more disposed to 
adopt his advice than that of any of the other physicians. When, 
therefore , Doctor Percy insisted on the necessity of a nurse being 
called in , and stated that he knew one whom he could recommend 
as an intelligent and trustworthy person , Mr. Fraser gave permis- 
sion to have her sent , and a few hours after she made her appear- 
ance. Selina was alone present when she entered , and was in- 
stantly struck by the trepidation evident in her manner. Her band 
shook , her lips trembled, and there was an agitation in her whole 
manner, in spite of every effort to conceal it, that arrested Selina's 
attention. ''You seem ill ," whispered she. 

'*No , Madam , only the effect of having ascended the stairs too 
rapidly. The palpitation will subside in a moment." 

Mrs. Fraser was asleep, and often murmured the names of her 
mother and sisters. £ach time that she did so, the nurse trembled, 
and turned pale as death, and Selina observed that she turned 
away her head, and stealthily applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 
There was a nervousness in all her movements, a suppressed agi- 
tation, that it was evident she sought to subdue and conceal, but 
-which, nevertheless, manifested itself in various ways. When 
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llr. Fraser entered the sick chamber the narse seemed to make a 
strong effort to recover her seir*Gontrol. AUhoagh the curtains 
vere drawn, and only a very feeble light admitted in the room, she 
avoided , as much as possible, coming near him. *' You are the 
nurse sent by Dr. Percy ? ** said be , eyeing her suspiciously. 

*^Yes, Sir," was the reply, accompanied by a respectful 
curtsey. 

Selina noticed that these two monosyllables were uttered by the 
nurse in a totally different tone of voice to that in which she had 
spoken to her. The bearing, and manner^ too, of the nurse were 
different. Previous to Mr. Fraser's entrance, allhough agitated, 
there was an unmistakable air and demeanour of a gentlewoman 
about the woman , while now she appeared to affect the air and 
manner of the generality of persons of her class. 

''Have you had much experience in your calling?" inquired 
Mr. Fraser. 

''Yes, Sir, a good deal; and Dr. Percy halways be*s so good 
as to recommend me, in cases where he is very haniious about bis 
patient.7 

Mr. Fraser drew back the curtain to look on the sleeper, the 
nurse standing behind him ; and Selina saw the woman shudder, 
and turn pale as death, as she caught a view of the invalid. She 
seemed ready to sink to the earth, for a moment; hut when Mr. 
Fraser let the curtain fall, and turned to speak to her, «he had coo- 
quered her feelings, and assumed a look of stolid iudiffereBce. 

"Don't allow any one to enter this rdom, ei^cept the doctors 
and Miss Slraiford," said Mr. Fraser; "and remember that, when 
Miss Stratford is out of the room, you must never allow a aote, 
nor a message, to be delivered to Mrs. Fraser, nor from her, under 
penalty of my severest displeasure." 

"I will be sure to hattend to your borders, Sir^" was the an- 
swer, accompanied by another low curtsey ; and he left the room. 

No sooner had he disappeared, than the nurse sank into a 
chair, gasping for breath, and trembling violently. Selina poured 
her out a glass of water, and raised it to her lips, and when a por- 
tion of it had been swallowed , the nurse seemed revived, and gave 
her an eloquent glance of gratitude, with a few whispered words of 
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thanks , uttered in such correct phraseology , and so wholly free 
from the vulgar addition and aspiration of the letter A, as to con- 
vince her that, when speaking toMr. Fraser, the niirse bad not 
spoken in her natural voice or manner. Selina also observed, 
that, although she was a woman of much more Iban ordinary 
obesity, her movements were so light, that they could hardly be 
heard. Her hands, loo, were wonderfully Small, as compared 
to the large figure to which they appertained , and the spectacles 
she wore could not prevent Selina from noticing that her eyes did 
not look as if they required their aid. 

When Mrs. Fraser awoke, Selina informed her that the nurse, 
recommended by Dr. Percy, was present. 

<'I am glad," replied she, ''for you, dear Miss Stratford, 
may now have a night's rest, of which I am sure you stand greatly 
in need. Nurse , be so good as to give me a little barley-water." 

Selina had kept her eye on the nurse while Mrs. Fraser spoke, 
and observed that she was again greatly agitated. It was, how- 
ever, evident that the feelings under which she now was influenced 
were of a different kind to the former ones ; for tears rushed to 
her eyes, and she was compelled to remove her spectacles to wipe 
them off, before she could pour out the barley-water, and present 
it to the invalid. 

Mrs. Fraser looked at her for a moment, took the glass from 
her hand, and said, ''You tremble. Are you ill?" 

"No, Madam, thank you, I am only a little flurried, for the 
moment, at coming into a strange place." 

The same voice was assume'd in speaking to Mrs. Fraser, as 
when answering her husband's questions , but this time the letter 
h was omitted to be added to the words to which it had previously 
been joined. 

"Poor woman, she is so large, that moving about must 
indeed flurry her," observed Mrs. Fraser, in French, to Selina. 
"Arrange my pillow, nurse 9 it is not comfortable," said Mrs. 
Fraser. 

Selina, seeing that the nurse's agitation still continued , ap- 
proached the bed to arrange the pillow. 

"No, dear 9 good Selina » you must let nurse do it, that I 
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may get accustomed to her mode of managiDg it, otherwise I shall 
miss you too much when you are taking your needful rest." 

^^lodeedldonot require more rest, dear Madam/' replied 
Selina, ^^and do not like tq resign my post." 
^ " But I must not grow so selfish as to allow you to injure your 
health through your anxiety to save mine." 

The nurse cast a look so full of gratitude towards Selina, that 
the latter became more convinced than ever that the person before 
her took no common interest in the invalid ; and a gleam of who 
she might possibly be flashed through her mind. The nurse now 
approached the bed, raised Mrs. Fraser gently in her arms, 
supported her on her left, while with her right she moved the 
pillows, and smoothed them, and then placed the invalid in an 
easy posture. 

''Thanks, good nurse, how comfortable you have made me! 
You must not be jealous , dear Selina, but I really never have had 
my pillows so nicely arranged, or felt myself so tenderly, so 
gently moved in my bed, since my own darling mother used to 
smoothe them , and move me when I was ill." 

The nurse trembled so violently, that Mrs. Fraser, although 
she was concealed from her by the curtain, became conscious 
of her emotion. ''Do, Selina, ring the bell, and order a glass 
of wine for nurse; she requires it, I am quite sure, she is so 
very nervous." 

"If you will permit me to leave the room for a few minutes , I 
shall quite recover. Madam," said the nurse , who then quickly 
glided away, opening and closing the door so softly as scarcely 
to be heard. 

"It is very strange, Selina, but I who dislike fat and flaxen- 
haired people, and persons who wear spectacles, all which pre- 
judices I know to be very foolish, cannot help feeling drawn 
towards this strange nurse, who has all these imperfections. 
There is something nice in the sound of her voice, which recalls 
some one very dear to me to my mind ; and had! closed my eyes, 
or not looked at her, I could have fancied that I was resting on 
my darling mother's arm, when she supported me. Yes, I feel 
I shall like her, though she does look very disagreeable » witli 
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ber proftoion of Oaten etirU> lier spectacles, and her great 
unwieldy form." 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Thb reflections of Mrs. Fraser made so strong an impression 
on Selina, that they almost confirmed the suspicions she had 
previously formed, that the nurse was other than what she 
assumed to be. What if she were actually the mother of Mrs. 
Fraser, and had souglit access to her child by the only means in 
her power^ and had disguised herself to avoid detection? Yes^ 
it must be so. How else could her agitation, her altered voice 
and manner when speaking to Mr. Fraser, and her tears, be 
accounted for? Selina felt her heart filled with pity for the mother^ 
thus compelled to travesty herself, and act the part of a merce- 
nary nurse to her own child, at the^ risk that if a detection took 
place, she would be expulsed with insult from the house, by the 
hard-hearted and relentless tyrant, who, by keeping her daughter 
from her and her sisters, had reduced her to the helpless state in 
which she was now placed. She determined to do all in her power 
to render the position of Mrs. Herbert as little painful as possible, 
by screening her from the watchful scrutiny of Mr. Fraser, and 
attending to her comforts; 

'< Illness is apt, by weakening the nerves, to engender many 
strange fancies," observed Mrs. Fraser, after a long silence; 
<* do you know , Selina , that when f felt the quick pulsatidns of 
th« nurse's heart, and the gentle touches of her smooth soft hand, 
I was so reminded of my mother, that tears canxe into my eyes, 
and I looked in her face in search of a likeness. But I believe it 
is not an unusual thing, when all one's thoughts are filled by one 
object, to look for a resemblance; nay more, to fancy one has 
found it, in another's face. When 1 used to drive in the streets 
Whtn I came back after my marriage, I used to gaze at every 
womanr accompanied by two nice-looking girls I saw, thinking 
that they might be my dear mother and sisters, and I used to 
fanoy I traced resemblances to them. Now there is positively 
something abd«it the mouth and teeth of this nurse , that greatly 
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remiods me of my darling mother's; I wish she had raven-black 
hair, and not those flaxen locks, and then the likeness would be 
stronger. My mother is very slight, and has sach a distingui 
air, and then her face is very fair and delicate, while nurse's is 
coarse and red ; but I am a fool, am I not, Selina, to indulge in 
such fancies?" 

As the evening wore away, the nurse became more composed. 
She was evidently either of a very taciturn nature, a peculiarity 
seldom to be met with in persons of her profession, or else she 
was fearful of her voice being recognised, and SeKua was dis- 
posed to accept the latter hypothesis. She never spoke but when 
addressed, and then replied as briefly as possible. Yet there 
were moments when her countenance lighted up, and words 
seemed hovering on her lips ; but she checked them , and re- 
mained absorbed in thought, her eyes constantly fiied on the 
bed , and her ear catching every sound that proceeded from it. 
Did the invalid betray the slightest symptom of restlessness, the 
nurse was instantly by her bedside, ready to move her, and 
smoothe her pillow; atid never did she fulfll these duties of her 
calling without Mrs. Eraser's expressing her satisfaction at the 
mode in which it was done, as also remarking how much it re- 
minded her of her mother. Such allusions never failed to pro- 
duce a visible effect on the nurse, notwithstanding her endeavours 
to conceal it. 

It had been agreed, that Selina was to fill the place of nurse 
during the day, while the latter slept; and during the night nurse 
was to remain with the invalid. This arrangement appeared to 
satisfy Mrs. Norman, (so was the nurse named;) and Selina 
could not help thinking that her satisfaction was caused by this 
arrangement keeping her out of sight of Mr. Fraser, whose pre- 
sence always flurried and alarmed her. When Doctor Percy paid 
bis daily visits, he several times expressed a desire to see the 
nurse; but, when told by Selina th|it she was asleep, he forbore 
to urge it. One night Selina heard, or fancied she heard , a noise 
in the chamber of Mrs. Fraser, which ^was at no great distance 
from her own, and fearful that some change for the worse had 
occurred, she arose, and with stealthy steps entered it. Mrs. 
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Norman was on her kness, praying by the bedside, tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, and an expression of such acute anguish 
on her countenance — that countenance now more exposed by the 
spectacles having been removed, that scarcely a doubt of the 
justice of her suspicions remained in the mind of Selina. Mrs. 
Norman started in evident alarm, the moment she became sen- 
sible of the entrance of some person in the room. She arose from 
her kneeling posture, snatched up her spectacles, and hastily 
put them on. When, however, she saw that the intruder was 
Selina , her alarm seemed to diminish , and she gradually re- 
covered her self-possession. In a few minutes after Selina's 
entrance, Mrs. Fraser sighed heavily, and murmured audibly, 
^'Mother, dear, dear mother, come to me!" 

The nurse started from her chair, flew, rather than ran, to 
the bedside , opened the curtain , and bent over the sleeper, who, 
awakened by the movement, yet still not sufficiently so to have 
resumed consciousness, flung her arms around the neck of Mrs. 
Norman, pressed her passionately to her breast, exclaiming, 
'^Mother, darling mother, you are come' to me at last." 

Quite overcome by this surprise, the nurse sank fainting on 
the bed. Selina ran to her assistance, and Mrs. Fraser, now 
perfectly awake, sat up, and looked anxiously at the poor woman, 
who, utterly insensible, gave no Symptom of life, save a slight 
pulsation of the heart. Selina bathed her temples with cold 
water; and, to be enabled to do it more effectually, removed the 
mass of light curls that covered her brow. In the operation the 
false hair fell off, as well as the cap, and the natural hair^ of a 
shining black, besprent with grey, stood revealed. 

"My mother! oh, my dear, dear mother! "'exclaimed Mrs. 
Fraser, "my heart told me it was you!" and, bursting into a 
passionate fit of tears , she fondly embraced her parent. 

**Fly, fly to the door, Selina," said she, "and lock it se- 
curely. We shall be lost, should Mr. Fraser discover that she 
is here." 

The injunction was rapidly performed; and now Selina,, 
anxious to relieve Mrs. Herbert, opened her dress and unlaced 
her corset, when she found that, instead of the very large woman 

20* 
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t|ie pretended nurse had appeared to be, she was, in reality, a 
slifpht person enveloped in several wadded dresses. The exertions 
of Sellna to restore the suspended animatioo of Mrs. Herbert, 
were not crowned with sutcess for half an hour. She the« opened 
her eyes, looked around, as if awaking from a dream, wbeo 
meeting the love-beaming eyes of her daughter, Glled with tears 
of affection , fixed on her face , she became conscious of what was 
passing around her. 

it. would be difficult, if not impossible, to describe the sceiie 
that ensued. Pressed in each other's arms, the mother and 
daughter mingled their tears and embraces, looked in eachother's 
faces again and again, as if they would note the ravages made by 
sorrow at their separation. 

<<My child, my precious child, bow you are changed since I 
parted from you, blooming in health!" said Mrs. Herbert, in 
accents so full of sadness , that they went right to the hearts of 
her hearers; Selina being scarcely less moved than Mrs. Eraser. 

"And you, my dear, my blessed mother, how pale, how 
thin you have grown ! There were no white locks amid the dark 
ones I used to be so proud of when I left you ! " and the daughter 
pressed the dishevelled tresses of her mother to her lips. "But 
we will part no more , dearest mother. You will take me to my 
old home, to my sisters, will you not? Oh, I have been so 
wretched without you and them , that I prayed for death ! " 

How did the tears flow down the pale cheeks of Mrs. Herbert, 
as she listened to the artless words of her child, and felt her own 
helplessness to comply with the touching appeal addressed to her! 

.**You do net answer me, dearest mother! Why do you not 
speak; why not promise that you will take me with you, to dwell 
for evermore in my old, my happy home? You know not how I 
hate all the splendour that surrounds me. It only remiiMls me 
how dearly it has been purchased — purchased by our separa- 
tion!" 

The agony of the mother is not to be described, while revealing 
to her innocent daughter, a creaturo wholly ignorant of the world 
and ito laws, that the day, the fatal day that saw her bestow her 
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band on Mr. Fraser , deprived her parent of all right or poiver to 
remove her from his control. 

**Almigfat7 God! " eiclaimed Mrs. Fraser, **am I then doomed 
to be his slave for ever I Mast I drag on the chain that galls me, 
that preys on my very life, and endure to pass the remnant of it 
away from yoa, from my sisters? No, no, death would be a 
thousand times preferable !" and here , esfaanstcd by her emotion, 
the poor young creature fell back on her pillow. 

** We must not give way to despair, my precious darling! Mr. 
Fraser may yet be moved to pity , and consent ttlat you should see 
us. When he is made aware that your illness[has been occasioned 
by the separation from me , from your sisters , he will not , no , he 
etfirno/ refuse to let us meet, yes frequently meet, and write to 
each other. You will tell him this, darling, and pray him to 
consent to your wishes. He loves you, it caDnot be otherwise; 
and he will not refuse that on which your happiness — your health 
depends ! " 

*' Mother, you know him not. Could you believe that I had 
given way to despair, until I had tried every means to bend his 
cold and stubborn heart? I have prayed to him , on my knees I 
have prayed ; I have covered his feet wfth my tears, as an abject 
slave before her tyrant master , to be allowed to see yon, or even 
to write to or to hear from you ; but I knelt and prayed in vaio. 
He will never relent; and nought remains for me but death, to 
free me from this cruel bondage. Finding him deaf to my en- 
treaties, I tried to move him by a patient submission to his will; 
I dried my tears whenever i heard his step, and I importuned him 
no more; but ail , all was unavailing. He believes that, while he 
lavishes^ gold and all the gaudy trappings of wealth about me; 
while be heaps the most costly pearls and diamonds on me, I htkxt 
no cause to be unhappy ; and that, while he calls in a host of phy- 
sicians to minister to my ruined health, leaving my tortured heart 
to prey on this weak frame, he has nothing to reproach himself 
with." 

Well and truly had the artless and wretched wife revealed the 
nature of her stern husband. The disclosure agonized her fond 
mother, whose worst thoughts of the man who had torn her child 
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from her, who would rudely burst asunder the bonds of love and 
nature that united her to her family, had never gone so far as to 
believe, that, were the health, the Kfe of the wife he professed to 
adore, at stake, he would not instantly consent to aught that would 
save her. As the conviction of his utter sternness and callous 
nature was now forced on her, the doting mother's pale face be- 
came almost terrible, from the expression of despair imprinted on 
it. She gazed on her faded child ; a shudder passed over her 
frame; and she lifted her tearful eyes, as if appealing to God , now 
that hope of mortal aid had left her; and then eiclaimed , ** And 
it was /, /, the mother who should have shielded her , who should 
have warned , nay , prevented her from wedding one so old , so 
stern , as this terrible man , who allowed her to bestow the in- 
estimable blessing of her hand on one so wholly unworthy of it! 
My child, my poot child, can you forgive your unhappy mother 
for having consigned you to such a fate? Alas! alas! the pres- 
sure of poverty had blinded me to the possible chances of misery 
to my daughter; and with sorrow — oh, how deep yet unavailing! 
I must now admit, that I have merited the heavy punishment that 
has fallen on me ! Would to God it had fallen on me alone I " 

* ' You must not accuse yourself, dearest mother. Indeed ^ you 
are not to blame. Who could have foreseen , that aught in human 
shape could be so cruel as to part us ? You saw me form this now 
hated marriage without any symptom of repugnance ; nay , more, 
with cheerfulness, confident as I felt, that through it I should be 
enabled to see you , darling mother, and my dear sisters, restored 
to an elegant competency , if not to affluence ! I thought only of 
the future happy home, the many comforts and enjoyments, my 
marriage would secure you; and in this anticipated happiness I 
forgot the age, the ugliness, the chilling manners of him who was 
to enable me to bestow it. And had he done so , mother, 1 would 
have blessed him; I would have been as the most dutiful of 
daughters to him ; and my whole study would have been to repay 
his generosity to those dearer to me than life ! " 
« The countenance of Mrs. Herbert while her daughter spoke 
might have oflTered a study to an artist who wished to paint the 
tragic mus^. Never had Seltna beheld aught so touching — de- 
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spair and resigoation struggled for mastery in that pale face , as all 
the QDselfish and loviog'natare of her child was revealed to her. 
And to think that such a creature , so young, so beautiful , so pure 
and noble-minded /should be so wholly, ^o irrevocably in the 
power'of one so stern, so lost to every feeling as Mr. Fraser, was 
torture. In the long and wakeful nights which had passed since 
her adored daughter had been taken from her, when she tried to 
imagine some cause for his cruel conduct, and conjured up every 
probable motive , her worst fears had never pictured him as dark, 
as terrible, and revoltingly selfish as he was now proved to be. 

She felt that with such a man her child must be wretched. 
Nurtured in the lap of affection, and surrounded from her infancy 
by a mother and sisters , who, owing to the perfect sympathy that 
«iisted in their tastes and thoughts , loved her with a tenderness 
«ven beyond that common to such near relations , how was she to 
bear the change to solitude, with such an uncongenial companion? 
It was as if a delicate plant, reared in a choice conservatory, where 
it had been watched with skilful care, had been removed to some 
dreary and chilling atmosphere, where it must soon fade and die; 
and she looked at the altered face of her child , and saw that such 
must he her fate; nay, that already had the work of destruction 
commenced ; for the fragile being before her could not long bear 
up against the cruel destiny she had wrought for herself, when, 
through love for her kindred, she had wedded the terrible man who 
ruled it. 

''Hark! did I not hear a voice?" exclaimed. Mrs. Fraser,, 
starting up from her pillow , and terror imprinted on every feature. 
^*0h! mother, disguise yourself quickly, for should he come we 
are lost. Help her , Selina ; load her with all those envelopes that 
concealed her from my fond eyes; surely they, will preserve her 
from his. Quickly put up her own cUrk hair, and tie on the false. 
Ah! there, I can no longer recognise her; even the comfort of 
seeing her in her own natural shape and appearance is denied me ;*' 
and the poor invalid burst afresh into tears. 

** Would to Heaven , darling, that I were never to leave o(f this 
disguise, could it secure me the happiness of being near you, of 
looking at your sweet face , of hearing that dear voice ! *' 
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The noise that alarmed Mrs. Fraser was (he moving abo«t of 
the h^Qsemaid^ lo perform iheir maliDal tasks; and now ihegrey 
dawn began to peep through the shutters, and reminded Mrs. 
Herhert that she most resume her place as nurse , and be prepared 
for the entrance of the hoosemaid, or of Aim, the most dreaded, 
ahonid he descend to inquire after the invalid. A few drops , of a 
composing nature, were administered to Mrs. Fraser, at whose 
request her mother partook some also ; and Selina , after receiving 
the thanks of both mother and child for the warm sympathy she 
had evinced for them, stole stealthily to her chamber, to dress, 
and replace ** the nurse." 

In a few weeks a visible improvement took place in the health 
of Mrs. Fraser. fler mother's presence seemed to revive and re- 
animate the principle of life in her delicate frame, as the change 
from a deleterioas climate to a mild and genial one revivifies a 
broken constitution. The hoars of fond communion passed to- 
gether; the particulars demanded and given of those dear sisters, 
to oflen thoaght of, had made the hours Ily so rapidly , that when 
weeks had gone by, the mother and daughter felt as if only days 
bad passed. There were times when Mrs. Fraser's heart revolted 
at seeing her mother treated as a menial , when her stem and ill- 
bred husband questioned her rudely , or when the housekeeper or 
housemaid spoke to her familiarly ; but Mrs. Herbert taught her to 
conqner these movements of anger, by making her feel, as she 
did herself, that these little annoyaoces should give pleasure rather 
than paUi , as fornishing proofs that her disguise had successfully 
Imposed on those who offered them. 

«*Ah! but mother, how dreadful it is that I am getting well," 
would Mrs. Fraser ^ay ; **for the moment the doctors announce 
my convalescence you will be sent away from me ; and how, after 
having been again accustomed to the blessing of having you near 
me, can I ever submit to our separation?" 

Whenever Mr. Fraser entered his wife's chamber she would 
assume a languid air, answer his inquiries in a low voice, and 
enact the invalid , when she was so much better that she trembled 
lest her physician should announce that fact to him; bat they were 
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fn oo hairy to abaodoo a palient who still persisted in declaring 
that she was not cored , and whose husband was a nabob. 

*^I sboald hate myself, dearest mother," would Mrs. Eraser 
say, **ror practising deception about my health, were it not the 
only chance for detaining you near me; and yet to think, that to 
retain this blessing I keep you from my sisters, and that you are 
compelled not only to assume a menial garb, and be treated as a 
servant, but to injure your health , more precious to me than life, 
by living enveloped in that huge mass of drapery , that fevers 
though it conceals you." 

Mrs. Herbert had eiplained to her daughter, that having seen 
in the newspaper the announcement of her iHness ^ she had 
searched until she succeeded in discovering the physicians who 
had been called in to attend her. This discovery had been made 
by an old and faithful servant; through whose means, also, she 
learaed that a nurse was required. Knowing, by report, that the 
person recommended by Dr. Percy was an unusuaJJy fot woman, 
the thought of representing her , could she but gain her consent to 
the measure, at once flashed accoss. the mip4 of Mrs. Herbert; 
and she iasuntly went to Mrs. Norman, told her the truth, promi- 
sing, that if permitted to personate her , alfr tlie remuneration re- 
eeived should be transferred to her. Mrs. Norman, herself a 
mother, and a good-hearted woraaer, was toaehed by the grief and 
agitation of Mrs. Herbert. Perimps the^ desire of fulfilling a long 
end lucrative engagement In the country, without forfettiug the 
good. opinion of Dr. Percy, by dectining the one now proposed, 
had its might in influencing her deoision. She finally yielded to 
the prayers of the agonized mother, with a proviso that Mrs. Her- 
bert should remain out of sight of the doctor; and, having for«- 
niahed that lady with the loan of habiliments and false curls , to 
enable her at once to enter the eslabiishment of Mr. Fraaer, and 
eiplained that the usual remuneration wasaguinca a day, she saw 
Mrs. Herbert depart, filled with gratitude towards her , for having 
consented to her wishes. 

«*Yes, it's very pleasant to serve a wiorthy person, as this 
poor lady certainly is," soliloquiaed Mrs. Norman, *' especially 
where , by doing so , one can likewise serveeneself. i shall , for 
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the neit few weeks,, be paid for duties performed io ^he couoiry, 
while my representative is earniog money for me in London ; and, 
after all, should Dr. Percy ever discover the truth, he, with his 
good heart, will readily pardon this proof of the goodness of 
mine/' 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was edifying to bear Mrs. Herbert counselling her daughter 
to obedience to her husband , and to a patient submission to his 
will. The excellent woman left no means untried , to strengthen 
the mind of this gentle and inexperienced creature; but, perhaps, 
of all the arguments made use of, there was not one which pro- 
duced so strong an eftect on her mind , as the assurance > that her 
mother could better bear the separation, could she be assured that 
ker child was submitting to it with fortitude, and not ruining her 
health by repining: 

^*0n the spirit in which we receive trials, dearest, depends 
their effect," would she say ; " patience robs them of much of their 
bitterness; and the consciousness of having fulfilled our duty to 
the utmost of our power, becomes a balm to the wounds inflicted 
by Fate. Let this balm be yours; merit the protection of the Al- 
mighty, by submission to his will. Remember that there are man; 
persons more unfortunate than you ; and that the greater the trials 
in this life, the greater is the merit of submission. Let me have 
the comfort of knowing, that the impropriety I have committed, io 
entering clandestinely a house, whose master had prohibited my 
presence, has, at least, had a salutary effect on your health and 
mine." 

''But you will write to me, will you not, dearest mother, and 
let me write to you? Selina, dear, kind, goodSelina, will be 
the medium of communication between us. I know she will. 
With a letter, now and then, from you, darling mother, I will not 
sink into despair, as berore." 

We leave it to casuists to decide , whether or not the fond mo- 
ther was wrong in yielding to the prayers of her child ; or whether 
Selioa committed a crime in pledging herself to convey the corre- 
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spoodence between them; but even should a verdict be pro- 
noaoced, by rijpd moralists, against Mrs. Herbert and Selina, for 
thus yielding to the reiterated entreaties of Mrs. Fraser, they would 
nevertheless, be consoled by the approval of their own hearts / for 
having lightened the burden that pressed so heavily on that of the 
young and unhappy wife. 

And now • the physicians pronounced the sentence so long 
dreaded, that Mrs. Fraser was so much better, that a nnrse was 
no longer required. Mr. Fraser immediately signified his desire 
that Mrs. Norman .should leave at the close of the week, only two 
days of which had to elapse; and his wife was endeavouring to 
master up all her strength of mind, to support the separation. 
Ever since the notification of the improvement In her health had 
been made to him , which was not until some weeks after those in 
the secrets of the sick chamber bad been aware of the fact, he had 
become a much more frequent visitor in it, so that the long con- 
versations between the mother and child were broken in on ; and 
they hardly dared count on an hour's freedom from his presence. 
Without any occupation, he walked continually from room to room 
of his splendid mansion; scolded the servants, found fault with 
everything that was done, and incapable, from his bad temper and 
ill-governed mind, of enjoying a moment's repose, it seemed to 
be bis study that nobody else should , if he could prevent it. Mrs. 
Herbert, from her first entrance in the house, had incurred his 
especial dislike. He never saw her without treating her with a 
rudeness, as unusual as ill-bred, towards a woman occupied in 
nursing the person he professed to love above all others — his wife. 
He would mutter his dislike of fat people in her hearing, and his 
distaste of old women with flaxen locks; and her equanimity under 
his unprovoked insults had no effect in mitigating them. The 
evening of the day previous to that named for her departure , Mrs. 
Herbert was exhorting her weeping daughter to bear their ap- 
proaching separation with courage , when the door of the chamber 
was violently thrown open, and, pale with rage, Mr. Fraser 
rushed in. 

'* Leave my house, leave my house , instantly," shrieked he, 
his discordant voice raised to its utmost pitch. Mrs. Herbert 
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grasped a chair for sapport, and seemed ready to sink on the floor. 
*" I liave discovered you , base and shameless woman, thus to steal 
into my house, to teach my wife disobedience and deception." 

"Mr.'Fraser, Mr. Fraser, how can you insult my mother?" 
exclaimed bis wife , pale as marble, and trembling with emotion, 
as she interposed between them , and embraced Mrs. Herbert. 

** She shall go this moment, this very moment," screamed he, 
** or I will send for the police, and consign her to their charge, for 
entering my house in disguise, and under a Gctitious name." 

*'Andifyoiido," repeated his wife, drawing herself up, with 
a dignity that seemed to surprise and awe him> ''never again I look 
on you as other than a cruel tyrant, who, by his unnatural tveat> 
ment in separating me from my family, has compelled the disgatse 
and the deception he would now punish so severely." 

**My child, be is your husband," said Mrs. Herbert, her 
trembling lips almost refusing to articulate the words. 

''Hypocrite!" exclaimed Mr. Fraser, ''would you now again 
deceive me? who is it that has fostered this audacious spirit in a 
weak girl who before you stole like a thief into my house , dared 
not question my will , nor seek to frustrate it? " 

" Yon know her not. Oh , my mother , that -you , wjbo are all 
goodness, wha have exhorted ne so strongly to obedience to this 
cruel man , should be aoeused of conduct of which you are so 
wboilly incapable ! It is your own injustice and violence. Sir, that 
has conquered my weik submission. There is a point, and every 
throb of my heart, and every pang of my wounded feelings tell me 
so, at which submission would be base and unworthy. Let my 
mother leave this house, as it becomes a gentlewoman to do, and 
permit me to occasionally see and hear from her and my sisters, 
and you will find me in everything else as submissive as before." 

"Never, never. Rather would I see you dead at my feet; ra- 
ther know that my resolution had killed you, than consent to this. 
I command your mother to leave my house this instant, and .never 
more to pass its doors." 

Mrs. Herbert pressed her child to her heart, prononaeed a 
blessing.on her bead, and resigning the fainting Mrs. Frajter to 
the arms of Selina, hastily left the roam, followed by her rfithiess 
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son-iBw|aWy atteriof the most cnttiog reproaches while she put 
on her cloak and bonoety and not Idsing sight of her ontil she 
left th(> house. He then returned to his wife's chamber; who, 
hardly restored to consciousness, lay extended on the sofa, where 
Selina had placed her. She shuddered at his approach , and 
this involuntary symptom of dread and dislike increased his 
anger. 

*< When your scheming mother descends to assumiag a dis- 
guise and false name," said he sternly, ''she should be more 
carelul about her letters. Look here ; I found this epistle on the 
stairs;'U Ifell out of the envelope, which was addressed to her by her 
fal^e Bawe, and, urged by an irresistible impulse,^ I perused it, and 
discovered the cheating that bad been practised. This , however, 
shall never occur again. I will remove you fnun the reach of 
your family. I will take you out of England ; ahd it will depend 
on yourself, whether I overlook the insnbojdtnation you ex- 
hibited this morning, or not. Haife Mrs. Frasefs clothes packed 
up," said he to'Selina, ''for we shall leave England at once. 
But suy/*' added be, " were you privy to the plan of Mrs. Herbert 
for entering ray bouse in disguise? who batched the project? was 
It Mrs.- Eraser^ or her mother?" 

^'Mrs. Herbert, believing her daughter's life to be in danger, 
and trembling with anxiety for her, sought to attend her as nurse. 
Mrs. Eraser was wholly ignorant of the deception , until it was 
accidentally discovered, some time after Sirs. Herbert was in the 
house.'^ 

''You confess, then , that you were aware that the pretended 
nurse was Mrs. Herbert, yet you made no communication of that 
fact to me!" 

«I saw Mrs. Eraser's health derive such benefit from the 
care of her mother, that I dared not interfere," repUed Selina, 
tin»dly. 

'^Then you cannot be surprised that I at once dismiss yoii 
from my wife's service. Leave my house forthwith." 

" What ! send away the only person who can be of use to me," 
said my gentle mistress. " You cannot surely be so cruel, in ray 
present weak state , too ! " and tears flowed down her face. 
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<' There shall be no confederates in my house, to aid and abet 
the schemes carried on against my peace," observed hcrbratal 
hasband. *< I will have only those about yon vhom I can depend 
on, who will consult my wishes, and notyour's. The sooner 
you leave the house the better," continued he, addressing Selina. 
''Come with me, and deliver up your mistress's jewels and 
valuables. The housekeeper can wait on you," added he, tam- 
ing to his weepipg wife, ''until a suitable attendant is found for 
you." 

Selina approached Mrs. Fraser, pressed her trembling hand 
to her lips, and breathed a prayer for her, and then, filled with 
pity and regret, hurried from the room, leaving her mistress 
bitterly weeping. She rendered up to Mr. Fraser the costly 
jewels, and other valuables in her charge , he carefully connliog 
out each, according to the inventory of them delivered to heron 
entering the house. When this ceremony was finished , he paid 
her the salary due ; and, relaxing a little from his sternness, of- 
fered her a present. 

"No, Sir, I can accept nothing from one who thinks ill of 
me," observed Selfna ; "but, before I depart, pardon me if I warn 
you that you are trifling with your own happiness, that you inll 
destroy the health of Mrs. Fraser. If you had listened , as I did. 
Sir, to the excellent counsel Mrs. Herbert gave her daughter, 
how different would your thoughts be of her! Be assured that 
never did two more admirable women exist than Mrs. Herbert 
and Mrs. Fraser, or more deserving of happiness." 

"What bribe have they given you for this fulsome praise?" 
demanded the terrible old man, his sallow face assuming an ex- 
pression of cunning, mingled with dislike; "and when, pray, 
has it become the usage for ladies' maids totake on themselves to 
give their opinions on family affairs to their masters?" 

Selina attempted no reply to this speech ; but, making him a 
curtsey, descended the stairs, left the house, and walking to 
the nearest stand of coaches, entered one, and was driven to her 
kind friend Mrs. Steadfast's, where she met with a most cordial 
reception, and would have felt comfortable, could she but forget 
the unhappy fate of her late charming and interesting mistress, 
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whose thraldom 611ed her with the deepest pity and regret. In 
two days after, she read in the "Morning Post/' among the list 
of fashionable movements, the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Frascr, 
from Grosvenor-sqaare, for the Continent, and sighed, as she 
reflected how sad and painful such a journey must be to the poor 
young creature, leaving all dear to her behind, and with so stern 
and tyrannical a companion. " Alas! " thought Selina, "here 's, 
indeed , a splendid misery, from which 1 can foresee no release. 
Her husband will probably live long enough to preclude all hap- 
piness. Her youth will wear away under his galling yoke, or else 
she will sink into a premature grave, the victim of his cruelty! " 

In a few days after, the iniquiries of Mrs. Steadfast, made at 
the request of Selina, in search of a new situation, were crowned 
with success. The young and beautiful Duchess of Glenallen, 
whose name figured continually in the newspapers of the day, as 
« the observed of all observers ," * the leader of t^e ton, the glass 
of fashion, required a/emme </« c/mm^re , or rather, something 
between an humble companion and a lady's maid. A milliner, 
who was employed by her grace , and who happened to be a near 
relative of Mrs. Steadfast's, named the subject to her, and of- 
fered to recommend Selina, who, the bearer of a letter from the 
modiste, proceeded the following day to Glenallen House, and 
was admitted to the presence of its noble mistress. The re- 
markable beauty and aristocratic air of the youthful Duchess 
greatly struck Selina, but the natural dignity of the high-born 
lady was so tempered by a graciousness of look and manner, that 
at once captivated those of an inferior station who approached 
her, that the grandeur of the stately Duchess was forgotten in the 
feminine softness of the beautiful woman. When , in answer to 
her grace's inquiries , Selina informed her of the cause of her 
having left her last situation, the Duchess looked even more 
kindly at her than before. " Poor Mrs. Fraser , how much I pity 
her ! " said the Duchess. " You were quite right not to have be- 
trayed her and her unfortunate mother to that dreadfbl old man. 
I might, I suppose, refer to Mrs. Herbert for a testimonial of 
your abilities , not that I in the least doubt them." 

"Certainly, your grace." 
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The letter was vritten , aod , in due tinie , & moRt tttisra^orf 
answer was received , accompanied by a note Tor Sellaa » 6Iled 
with expressions of gratitude and iiindness for ber devoiioa to ber 
iate mistress, and regret at Mrs. Fraser's baving lost so feiiMii 
an attendant. 

Selina now entered on ber new duties , and ber gentle mistress 
lightened them by ber amiability. She had been some days in the 
splendid establishment, at Glenalleo House, before she saw its 
master , every hour increasing her admiration for the Ducbess. 

One morning the'Duke*s valet tapped at the dressing-room 
door, and requested to be informed when his grace coatd be 
favoured ^ilh an interview by the Duchess. 

When Selina delivered the message , the Duchess changed co- 
lour , and an expression of annoyance overspread ber beautiful 
face. ''Tell bim I will see the Duke in an hour," said she; and 
then she lent her cheek on her band , and remained a few minutes 
absorbed in reflection, evidently of a painful nature, lfthecttr\ed 
brow and compressed lips might be taken as proofs, of chagrin. 
''Give me a glass of water, aod drop some sal volatile into itv, my 
good Miss Stratford ," said ber grace. 

Selioa did as she was told , and the Duchess, having drank 
the contents of the glass, sighed deeply, and, making an effort 
to resume ber self-composure, commenced the duties of ber 
toilette. 

From the first day that she entered the house, Selina bad been 
struck by the unequal spirits of her noble mistrsss, but she had 
never witnessed her evince such visible signs of painful emotion as 
since the interview with ber lord had been requested. Frequent 
sighs heaved her exquisite bust, and an impatience in submitting 
to being attired, neverpreviously noticed by ber attendant, cer- 
tified that the expected visit was anything but agreeable to her. 
Her toilette completed, she looked at the pmubile on the raantel- 
ptece, and seeing that the hour was arrived when the Dukemigbt 
>e expected , she told Selina to take in ber bouquet and salts to 
the boudoir, and place them on the table near ber ^er^^rv; and 
she then betook herself there. 

When Selina, having fulfilled her lady's behest , was leiiViog 
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Ibeboudmr, an aged and infirin gebllemao entered It/ She drew 
back lo allow hiai to pass, concluding that he must be some rela- 
tion, perhaps the grandsire of the Duke or Duchess. Of tall sta- 
ture, tbough bent byage, there was something peculiarly aristo- 
cratic in the appearance and bearing of this old gentleman. **I 
fear I have disturbed you earlier than your accustomed hour'of 
leaving your chamber, Duchess," said he, with an air of perfect 
good breeding. 

^^It is of no consequence," was the reply; but the tone in 
which it was uttered was so unlike the usually bland one of the fair 
Duchess, that Selina was impressed with a conviction that the 
person to whom the words were addressed did not stand in the re- 
lation to her mistress that she bad supposed. No; to a parent of 
either herself or her husband , more respect, or warmth of man- 
ner, would have been shown. Selina left the room, wondering 
whether it could be possible that the foppish old gentleman she 
had seen could be the Dake of Glenallen? but there was such a 
disparity of years between him and the Duchess, that she could 
hardly bring herself to think so. She had heard from a French- 
woman, who had been the femme de chamhre of the deceased 
mother of the Duchess , and who, having also served that lady 
herself, before her marriage, was still, though past her labour, 
retained in the establishment as an humble friend and favourite of 
her noble mistress, that her Grace was an heiress of great wealth ; 
and this circumstance seemed to render her marriage with one so 
very much her senior still more improbable. v 

On entering the dressing-room, she found that Madame 
Fanchon was there, to pay her diurnal visit to the Duchess. 
''Ah! Mademoiselle, where is Madame la Duchesse?" de- 
manded she. 

Selina informed her of the summons that had called her 
mistress so much earlier than usual from her chamber, and men- 
tioned having seen an old gentleman in the boudoir. 

'<Dat is de Duke, Mademoiselle, have you not seen him be- 

l^re? ah! mon Dieul he vill make her ill; I am sure he vill. 

He alvays does ven her asks an enfrevue, — Cfter ange! quel 

malhettr to have a bad old man for hasband." Then, as if con- 
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MjBi^VB of h«r iodiserctioQ, the Frfoc1iwaflM« rMDme4» '^Vm 
look good M adexnoiselle , you have de edueaiioQ, and are aot like 
dose giddy youogvomen, who chatter, chatter, and repeat vbal- 
ever dey do hear/' forgetting thai she, herself, hadjaatgivena 
proof of indiscretioo , which rendered her cooameot oo the gos- 
fiping propensities of a^her JummeM d$^ okamkres somewhat oul of 
place, '*I may derefore say vat I ttnk to yoa, Ifademoiselle, 
vidont being afraid yoa tell to all de vorld , and it it a great com- 
fort to be able to open de mous, and let out all de trisUtrisie 
toiights dat do press on de heart , and veigh it down." 

Selina bowed assent to the observation ; and eneoojaged by 
this , the old Frenchwo^MUi was evidently about' to give expressioo 
lo her long hoarded-op grievances, whea the Duchess entered the 
room, her face flushed, and her whole air denoting discorapo- 
sure. ¥(er Grace, nevertheless, assumed a more calm de- 
meanour when she si^w her old servant, *'Ah! M define Fan- 
chop, bow are you? the rheumatic paii^ better, I hope?*' 

*'A icetle, a ieetle, cher angt. But you, you not look like 
yourself, «ot happy?" 

^*I am only hurried, toy good Fanchoii« I must return to the 
Ihike, who is waiting for me ia the boudoir;" and so saying, 
the Duchess drew a gold key from a ebaJn that was inside her 
dress, opened her esqiitoire, took out a banker's book, wrote a 
cheque,, #nd having repJaced the book, relurped to the boudoir, 
kindjiy no<|^ing to the old Frenchwoman, and saving ^'-A dtmam 
ma bonne Fanchon, a damom*** 

«AJi! I do guess vat aU dat means. Bad old man! ahays 
venting mou^y. He vill ruin her if he live long; and she, cAar 
onge^ pey^ d^ar for de liberie to do vat she please. Bad man! 
bad man ! " 

AU this seemed strange to Selina; but though her curiosity 
was strongly excited, she would not, oa any account, questioa 
the old woman, who, apparently, only waited for a. little en- 
couragement, to disclose all she knew.. 

In a few days after, a letter, with a black seal and deep 
mourning edges, was delivered to Seliaa; and great was her 
astonishment when the signature revealed to her that it came from 
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ker late dristrcst y Mrs. FraMr, and annoiiDced that she was nowy 
a (not inconsolable) widow. Yet there was no levity y no elation 
is the tone of the letter ; it said that poor Mr. Fraser (bow offen is 
the term '< poor/' applied to the worthless dead ! ) had died of an 
attack of gout in the stomach, in France, ten days' after be had 
reached that country; that she had returned to England with the 
remains of her late husband , and was now blessed with the so- 
ciety of her mother and sisters, who had taken up their abode with 
her y passing the first weeks of her widowhood in seclusion. She 
ended by saying that she looged to see Selina, whose devoted 
kindness she never had forgotten and never cottld forget. 

Selina detained permission to go add see her former mistress. 

<'I hope, my good Stratford, that she will not seduce you Aroni 
me," said the Duchess kindly, ''for I assure you I should con- 
sider such an event as a real misfortune, so well do you suit me 
in every possible way." 

''And I, your Grace, am so deeply- impressed with your ii>- 
dnlgeiii goodness, that with all my attachment for Mrs. Fraser, I 
should grieve to leave your service for hers *, now that with her 
good mother and sisters, and released from the tyranny of so 
harsh and stern a husband, she can no longer, as formerly, stand 
in need of me." 

"Then nnhappiness is the strongest claim to your services, 
my good Selina?" said the Duchess. 

"I did not mean to say so, your Grace," replied Selina, 
blushing , and looking embarrassed. 

"Don't deny the sentiment that is so honourable to you, my 
good Stratford," observed the Duchess, sighing deeply, "and 
let me hope you will long remain with me." 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Sbuna found Mrs. Fraser looking beautiful in her widow's 
weeds. Never had she appeared to greater advantage ; for, the 
grave reflections which the late unexpected event had produced in 
her mind, had lent a serious, if not a sad expression, to her lovely 
face. Her reception of Selina was full of grateful affection; dor 
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was that of Iwr mother and sisters less cordial. They dnly 
appreciated the consolation she had been to Mrs. Fraser ; and the 
constancy with which she had borne insult from him , who was no 
more a denizen on earth, rather than betray the confidence reposed 
in her. How altered was now the aspect of that house , formerly 
resembling nothing so much as a gilded prison; where no light 
footstep was ever heard, no voice of gladness ever sounded ; where 
every one, save its stern gaoler, moved stealthily through the 
mansion, afraid to awaken an echo; and where he, like some 
fabled sorcerer of romance, seemed to cast a spell over all, to 
destroy the peace he could not himself enjoy. Now, alth;)ugha 
becoming gravity pervaded the abode, that no sounds of rejoicing, 
no loud knocks of visitors were heard, and no symptoms of 
feasting or mirth seen, to announce the recovered freedom of its 
young and beautiful mistress from the state of intolerable thral- 
dom in which she had been held ; there were unmistakeable proofs 
of peace, if not of happiness. The doting mother could now 
fear^ss, press her child to her heart, and lavish on her those 
attentions dictated by affection. The duteous daughter could repay 
them by her tenderness ; and the fair and gentle sisters, who had 
wept so many tears at being separated from the lovely being to 
whom they were now re-united, basked in her soft smiles, even 
although those smiles were less frequent, and less joyous than 
their own. The youthful widow had witnessed death , and in his 
hours of suffering had pardoned, nay, more, had pitied, and 
would have saved her husband , had it been in her power. The 
possession of vast wealth, bequeathed to her by the departed, in 
the spirit of atonement for pain often inflicted, and patient en- 
durance of it, joined to an unremitting care and attention to soothe 
the bed of sickness and death had not daziled her; yes, he, the 
stern, the obdurate old man, had died blessing her; and she 
could not look around on the solid comforts and splendour that 
surrounded her, without remembering that she owed them all to 
Atm, whose cold remains were so lately consigned to the grave. 

rMr. Fraser had bequeathed his widow all he possessed ; and 
the first use she made of her great wealth , was to secure a noble 
independence to her mother and sisters. The house was redolent 
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of the perfame of flowers , and the carol of birds , the property of 
the fair sisters, transported there from their former abode. Every 
implement of feminine occupation had a place in the satons for- 
merly so gloomy. Books were within reach on every ^iSridan 
and table ; and genlle voices, and loving words, and sweet smiles, 
gaTC that indefinable charm pecniiar to an abode inhabited by 
yoang, accomplished, and amiable women; and presided over 
by one so capable of superintending it as Mrs. Herbert. 

"I wish, dear Selina, you could return to me," said Mrs. 
Fraser. "I should so like to have you, who shared my trials, 
partake my present — ," happiness , she was going to say ; but 
she paused, as the word rose to her lip, and, blushing deeply, 
added, *<No, I must not say happiness; it would be ungrateful 
to the dead, — to him through whose generosity I am enabled to 
enjoy the manifold comforts around me, and the greatest of all, 
the society of my dear mother and sisters t If you had seen him, 
as I did, through his fatal malady, Selina, you would, like me, 
forget that he was ever harsh and austere, and remember only his 
regret for past failings, and the kindness evinced at the last. I 
cannot" — and a tear which stole down her cheek, marked the 
truth of the assertion — "enjoy the advantages his generosity 
have secured me, without regretting that they have been acquired 
by his death." 

"If you possessed not dear relatives, who are so certain to 
promote your happiness as to render it independent of my poor 
services, I would leave any situation to return to you , dear Mrs. 
Fraser; but as, happily, you now require not my attention, I 
cannot leave my present mistress, whose health, by no means 
good, and whose spirits unequal, render my attention accept- 
able." 

"But you will come to see me, dear Selina, whenever you 
can ; will you not? Be assured that, in me, as well as in my dear 
mother and sfsters, you shall ever find true and constant friends ! 
You must not refuse to accept a slight proof of my regard;" and 
Mrs. Fraser arose from her sofa, opened her eierif6fre, and- taking 
from it a bank note, forced it into the hand of Selina. "Remem- 
ber that, in all circnmstances and in all times, you may count on 
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roQf jofi will ever fiod a welcome aod a home wheo joa desire it/' 

The. mother and sifters of lira. Fraser wf re no less kind tban 
hf^rseU to Mina, who left the house filled with gratitude at having 
secured such friends. 

A growwg good will by degrees sprung up between the worthf 
0I4 Frenchwoinan and Selina. The former soon perceived that 
Mademoiselle, as she called her, was far superior to any person 
in her station with whom she had hitherto been brouffht into con- 
tact; that she possessed none of the vulgar and idle curiosity, 
peculiar tQ/ainm«« de ohambres; andthatshe performed her func- 
tions in the service of the Duchess more as a labour of love tban a 
ipere discharge of them for profit. Adoring \h% Duchess, the 
gopd woD^an felt disposed to love all who sympathised in her 
affection for that bright and beautiful being, while she resented, 
as a personal injury, any symptom of coldness, or a less fervent 
admiration for her than her own. The Duke's name was never 
mentioned in her presence without its producing a change in her 
countenance, a deep sigh, almost amounting to a groan, or an 
impatient shrMg of the shoulders. *^ Ah> if you knew all, Made* 
moiselle, how you would pity cs eker angel" would the Freoch- 
woman say; ''and yet, dat one vid such beauty, such talent^, 
such fortune, and high birt, should, trough de vickedness of odtrs, 
become an object of pity, instead of ^ne of pride, to done who 
know her, almost breaks my old heart. No day does pass ^ I 
do not tremble for her. Yid her varm heart, no von to love, whom 
it is not a sin, a crime to love. 0^ man Dieu, vhere vill all dis 
end! AH de vorld is at her feet. She is so beautiful, dataUda 
men adore her; and so leetle vain , dat devomen forgive her for 
her beauty. Her husband does not advise, does not varn her; he 
leaves her 1^ float about in de dangerous sea of fashion, like a 
ship dat has no von to steer its course, to point out de rocks and 
de quicksands dat may destroy it. She is so young, panpife 
eA«r angey shf^ as^ know de vorld at all; and if she do \ajt is 
^rong, vat is crime, she vill von day avake to such misery, 4at 
UviU kill her, or ^ she vill kill herself." 

ftuch were the reflections that used to burst from the 0¥ar-< 
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IttttSMd iMaft of the did FreticllwbiJMlh^ kM fill ibiit^Seliiifift 
vfth pUj aAd dttad. Often, wlien sbe aiiswered the sammoii^ ol 
the Dttehe^s'e ftdl ia Ike iilotniiig, gbe Muiid her %itft be^^ ej'eis 
and pallid eheefcs, that betrayed that terirs more fi^eqiieDtlf filled 
up tlM honts of sight than sleep; Md alUiough> When she paid 
her daily \isit in the dressing-room, the Pachess wotild endea-> 
t<Htr to e^eeal heir depression of spfifts tinder the ma^k of 
affecHsd gaiety , she eonld not impdse oh heir old aAd foithfiii ser-> 
i«nt, whD during the rest of the day woUld be wretdhed. 

Though extremely attached to her, it tras evident that the 
Dadke!l& avoided a t^e^-tite with Madame Fahehon. Was il 
thai she dreaded the remonstrances of the pHtileged <ild cr^atti^^ 
irho had been more the humble friend than servant of the mother 
-whose memory she still fbndly cherished, as well as her own de> 
voted attendant since her ^rth? Whatever the liiotive might be^ 
it Was dear to Selina, that tiie I>Hehess invariably avoided a t^e-* 
d-</l» with FAncbonj and made eienses, ^henever^ aswaiioi^fced 
the case, it was dolielted. The low tfe^^ of spirits mdre^^, ^ 
traces of tears became more freqtt^nl ^ and for #hdl^ &6li^ tte 
DndlAss w^Hild 6it leuiittg her hend on be^ haUd, S6 Whelljr e^- 
^orbediDrefieeti^onSj — and painAtl ones they HMiSt bdve been, 
jadging by the expression of her countenance, — is to be tetAlH 
nneoDscions of the ptesenee of Sellni. Then she wdiild start 
from her reverie, look at the j96iufi«/^, dress in a hnrry, go to her 
bondoir, and remain there until her carriage was announced. 
Sometimes it would remain at the door, the Duchess forgetting it 
bad been ordered, until it was too late to go out; and then, eteei 
more dispirtted than beftoe, she would enter her dressing-room, 
to attire bersdf for some grand dinner al which she was expected 
to appear, when it was evident she was almost unequal to the 
fiit%aeofdre66ii«g. 

During the tong ni^fbia that Self aa had to sit up for her noble 
mlBtress, the old FreMb woman, whose confidence in her dis- 
cretion had now become q^te established, related to her tb« 
history ol the ehUdhood and girihood of ihe Duchess, without her 
b^ving given the slightest encouragement to such a measure. S# 
long had her hoarded secrets been shut up in her own hearty noty 
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as it was plaiD, from discretioD ». so mach as from not having 

hitherto found a person to whom she thought she could safely 
confide them, that she now poured them out freely, interpersed 
with many ejaculations and severe censures on those to whom the 
Duchess's fate had been confided. . We will relate the iale in a 
less diffuse and more sober style. 

The Duchess of Gienallen was left an orphan when only in her 
fourth year. Her mother, one' of the most faultless beings pa 
earth, died in giving her birth; and her father, the Marquis of 
Oakharopton , followed his beloved wife to the grave, in four years 
after; leaving his only child one of the richest heiresses in Eng* 
lanid. Of the two guardians to whose care he bequeathed his child, 
one died within a few months after the trust had been confided to 
him ; and the other was , as it unfortunately turned out, one of the 
last persons in whom such a trust should be reposed ; being a man 
whose indolence and sybarite habits of self-iodolgence had , and 
with good cause , become proverbial. He , lamenting the trouble 
and responsibility entailed on him by his guardianship, requested 
a female relation to provide a governess for the infant heiress: the 
person selected was a weak-headed, good-natured Frenchwoman ; 
^ who-soon became so passionately attached to the little girl, that 
she lavished on her all the tenderness and indulgence calculated to 
injure a nature disposed to exert, even at that tender age , a self- 
will not often seen in children so young. 

Madame de Montauban had once been a mother , and lost her 
daughter at about the same age as the pupil now confided to her 
care. The little girl had been very beautiful, and her death almost 
occasioned that of her mother, so intense bad been her grief for 
the loss. Every handsome child of a similar age , ever seen after- 
wards , reminded the poor bereaved mother of her lost one ; nay, 
she fancied she could trace a striking resemblance in each to her 
departed Julie. In the little Lady Louisa Evermond , this fancied 
resemblance struck Madame de Montauban more than ever; hence 
she abandoned herself (o an adoration for her that amounted .to 
little less than idolatry. The clever child soon perceived the in* 
flaence she had acquired over her weak governess, ^and exerci^^d 
U, if not rudely or violently, with a pertinacity that never failed^ 
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eirry whatever poinUhe was bent oo obtaining; a^d , as Madame 
^e Montaaban never combated her self-will , the poor erring wo- 
man remained unconscious that her pupil could be indocile if re- 
sisted. 

Thefemme de chamhre of her late mother was, by desire of the 
Marchioness, always to remain with her daughter; and as she 
transferred all the affection she had borne to her late mistress to 
the child, it is not to be wondered at, that Lady Louisa grew up 
wholly unaccustomed to the slightest constraint, and was disposed 
to give, instead of to receive the law from her governess. Lord 
Maplebury, the relative to whom her guardianship now devolved, 
had , to spare future trouble to himself, decided that Madame de 
Montauban should continue to fill the same post nearLady Louisa, 
when that young lady advanced to girlhood, that she was to occupy 
during the childhood of her pupil. Hence there was no chance for 
the over-indulged girl finding, when she entered her teens , a go- 
verness who might correct the errors engendered by her predeces- 
sor. Had any one told Madame de Montauban that she was in- 
juring her pupil by her Injudicious indulgence, and irrational 
mode of bringing her up, she would not only have resen'ted such a 
charge with indignation, but would have been convinced of its ut- 
ter injustice. 

She loved Lady Louisa so fondly, was so vain of her beauty, 
and accomplishments, that she never imagined the possibility that 
even the most fastidious critic could detect aught to find fault with 
in a creature 80 lovely and amiable. The truth was, the defects in 
her pupil were so seldom called into action, that Madame de Mon- 
tauban, herself a very sweet-tempered, kind-hearted woman, was, 
if not wholly unconscious of their eilstence, at least far from being 
acquainted with their extent: yielding a ready assent to most, if 
not all the wishes of the young lady , no occasion was afforded for 
the eihibition of ill-humour or frowardness; or if some symptoms 
of petulance were occasionally suffered to appear, their duration 
was so brief, and the amende, in redoubled marks of affection, so 
quickly followed, that they were soon forgotten. 

Lady Louisa Evermond- was passionately fond of music , and 
required no stimulus to urge her to devote the due time and atten- 
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lion oeeeMar J fiwr liecomiog a profidont ia It Df titmg trista Wt 
a positive pleasare » instetd of ao irksune task. Rcaiiiig she id»»> 
]%h(ed 10, because the beoka furaished for ber peraeat were mueh 
more calculated to amuse than to instruct ; hence , the governess 
congratulated herself on having the most decile pupil ia tbeitfttl'ld; 
and boasted that *'ce einp 0nge never gave her the Ifasi lrOobl6» 
but vas quite as destroas to pursue ker etiidiee , as ihe iBoald be to 
iBcttefaertelheal." 

Ladf IfOulsa was not I ike the generality of over-^ladulged yoai g 
persons, ungrateful, or ungracious te ber governess. On tbe eea*«> 
Irary, if she neither feared nor respected her vety much , abe levedl 
ker a great deal ; and conscious that Bfadatne de Mootaaban ea*^ 
tertaioed for her the most devoted affection, vrarmly repaid it. 

When Lady Louisa Everttiond bad achieved her sixieeaik yter^ 
Madame de Mootaaban was seized by an illness whack , after the 
duraiioB of three weelis, put a pariod to her eiisteneew U was then 
that tbe orphan girl, rich in beauty aad in fortune, bebameseiH 
sible , for the first time, of the isolation of her positiofi. Tie kind 
friend, who had doted on her to, such a degree as to be cither kMnd 
to her ftiaHs or too partial to reprove tkeni, was now no more. Ska 
bad no longer by her side one who was not only ready to fulfil dl 
her wishes, but who even endeavoured to anticipate tkem, and 
wko seemed to think she'was only seat ioto the weild to save her 
pupil from every care aad aanoyaaee. Deep tras Ike gvief of Lkdf 
Louisa for ber governess. A thousaad traits ef the geottoiiessy 
fondness, and indulgence of poor Madame de Monlankaaf wera 
DOW recalled to her mind , and as laany self^epraaches came witk 
tkem, at remembered sttgkts and offmees oa ber onra pari ; viewed 
by ker, whea Ihey eccarsed, as scaroely meriting blediei hilt 
which she would now have g^ven all she possessed lo retail. Grief 
is often a. corrective of the errors of yoath. It rtpeos, whUe H 
sobers the mind* How far It might have had this beaefieial effstil 
on that of Lady Louisa, no opportunity of judging was awarded 9 
far , unfortunately, no soeaer was the guardian of thai ybiing lady 
made acquainted with the death of Madame de Montauban, tkatt 
ke applied to a female relative of his te recommead seme one to 
fill ker place. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In the eourst of a week, a Udj armed al tbe nilla, near Lon- 
doo, where, for the sake of having masters from the metropolis* 
the residence of Lady Louisa had been chosen. A more unfertu*- 
Bate selection of a governess to correct the errors engendered hj 
She kind-hearted Frenchwoman could not h«ve been made thmi in 
Mrs. Western. Grave and unbending to austerity, a smile or 
kind word as seldom emanated from the lips of this rigid disoipli- 
narian, as gentle thoughts did from her cold heart. Her stiff car- 
riage and stern countenance ma^iea most disagreeable impression 
on Lady Louisa, and the harsh tones of her voice achieved it. The 
natural good breeding of the young lady, led her to make some at^ 
tempt to do the honours of her house to the stranger, and the effort 
was a painful one, for her grief was increased, rather than di- 
ininished , when she saw the person who was to take the place of 
her poor dear Madame de Montaubao. She , however, soon re- 
gretted that she had taken the trouble of enacting the hostess, 
when she saw Mrs. Western assume aU the airs of a ^otoMriMnle 
towards a child of some eight or nine years of age , instead of ob- 
serving the respectful politeness due to a young lady of nearly 
double that number of years. 

'*I trust that your ladyship has not bef a idle since the death of 
my predecessor," said Mrs. Western, unceremoniously taking 
the bergere never occupied since Madame de Montauban had sat 
in it. ' 

**I have been too much aCQicted by the death of the friend of 
my youth ," replied Lady Louisa , and the tremulous movement of 
her lips , and tones of her voice , bore evidence to the truth of her 
assertion , '* to think of anything hut the loss I have sustained." 

'*! am sorry that the lady I have replaced did not better fnlfil 
her duty , than to leave one so long under her care , ignorant of the 
Impropriety , nay more , the sin , of dwelling on painful subjects^ 
and of giving way to useless regrets." 

*'I must beg. Madam," and Lady Louisa drew herself up to 
the utmost altitude of her height , ** that nothing in the shape oft 
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censure may be uUered against one whose dealh I shall always 
deplore , and whose memory. I shall ever fondly cherish /' and 
here a passionate burst of tears proved the depth of her emotion. 

•*Poor young lady," exclaimed Mrs. Western, her cold grey 
eyes glancing sternly at the weeping and agitated girl before her. 
''I see that I have much to undo before I can hope to establish 
that steady equilibrium of mind, without which mortals must ever 
be the sport of circumstances, and the slaves of tfieir own over- 
indulged sensibility." 

A feeling nearly allied to anger and indignation stopped the 
tears of Lady Louisa. To shed them before one so heaVtkss and 
stern, would, she thought, be unworthy of what was due to her- 
self. A presentiment that this was but the commencement of a 
series of annoyances to be expected from the disagreeable woman 
before her, and which it would require all her strength of mind 
and fortitude to resist, flashed through her thoughts, and sh 
became calm and dignified in a moment. 

** It may be as well, Madam," said she, *Mhat we should at once 
come to a perfect understanding with respect to our relative posi- 
tions , before any thing C9f occur that may render them 'disagree- 
able or offensive. I havp entered on my seventeenth year, a 
period when young women are generally emancipated from the 
care of a governess, and when, as in my unfortunate case, they 
are motherless;" and here her lips again trembled as the recol- 
lection of her own isolated position occurred to her; *Mhe rSle of 
the governess chances to that of chaperon or companion , in which 
light only can I consider you." 

''Age , in my opinion , should make no difference in the posi- 
tion of a conscientious governess ," replied Mrs. Western. "Some 
young ladies are as much children at sixteen, ay, or even after 
they have entered their seventeenth year , as at eight or nine," and 
'here the speaker smiled superciliously; *'and consequently require 
a governess to correct their false notions, and regulate their 
morbid feelings , quite as much as children do.'* ' 

^'I am not disposed to reason on the hypothesis you have as- 
sumed," observed Lady Louisa, proudly, and somewhat mali- 
ciously, **ifl were, ImighCsay, IbatwUhsomeperdmis, even 
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the advanced age of half a centary, does not always preclude 
errors and defects. I shall simply conGoe myself to stating that ia- 
no other light than as a companion or chaptron can I consider 
yon; and that any attempt on your part to enaCt any other rd/«, 
will Gnd me not only refractory hot unmanageable.*' 

The pale stern face of Mrs. Western became flashed with anger 
as she listened to this speech. She had been told by the lady who 
had recommended her to the guardian of Lady Louisa, as a fit 
person to replace Madame de Montauban , that she must be pre- 
pared to find her pupil a high-spirited, spoilt child, whom it would 
be her duty to correct, and bring to reason. 

''Firmness and seyerity are .the only weapons that will enable 
you to conquer the haughty and ungovernable character of this 
young lady," said Mrs. Austin, ''and if you wish to fulfil your 
duty, you must not be sparing of either." 

Be it known to our readers that Mrs. Austin , the giver of this 
counsel, and near relative of Lord Maplebury, the guardian of^ 
Lady Louisa Evermond , had her own motives for urging Mrs. 
Western to harshness, and severity towards her future pupil. 
The Duke of Glenalien , an old and profligate voluptuary, whose 
fortune had sustained as much iojufy from the ruinous extra- 
vagance in which he had through a long course of years indulged, 
as his constitution had from the dissipation to which he had aban-^ 
doned himself, was now anxious to barter his title for wealth, and 
to find some young and lovely being, who, for the sake of the 
ducal coronet which he could place on her brow , would consent to 
soothe his declining years, and sacrifice her youth and beauty to 
age and infirmity. But where was this rara avis to be found? 
Loveliness without wealth would not suit him , and wealth without 
heauty would not satisfy him. To Mrs. Austin , an old friend, 
the Duke confided his wants and wishes only a month before the 
death of Madame de Montauban ; and it instantly occurred to her,.* 
that through hefc' influence with her relative, Lord Maplebury, • 
shemight assist In arranging a marriage between (heDuke and his 
ward, Lady Louisa Evermond. To be sure , such a union could 
not fail to be considered most disproportionate. So young, so 
lovely, and so rich as the lady was, she could not, the moment • 
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siie entered society, escape being songlil by a tnin of saitofs^ 
wfaosfr claims tm her regard wonld leaf e Ibose of ihe aged Duke 
immeasarably befaiod. She mnsi therefore be songht and worn 
befare she entered the great world — bni how was this to be ac- 
complished? attended as she ever was by her fond and watchfUl 
governess, who never qoitled her side, and who had keenness of 
apprehension enough qaickly to discoTer the views of those 
around her , and to defeat them the moment she deemed ii neces- 
sary. The Lady Louisa was so happy, too, with her kind and 
doting governess , that she conld have no indneement, save love, 
almighty love, for wishing to change her situation. So great, too, 
vras the notion entertained by Madame de Montauban, of the 
merits of her beautiful Slive, thai there were few men , whatever 
their deserts might be, that she would consider worthy of be- 
coming her husband. How little chance , then , could the old and 
infirm Duke have to cooeillate her good opinion , or to blind her to 
the ulter unsnilableness of such a marriage ! No , Mrs. Austin 
saw there was no hope of success in that quarter, and had aban- 
doned the project when Lord Mapiebury called on her toanoonnce 
the death of Madame de Montauban , and to request her to ffaid a 
successor for that lady. * 

*'But you must remember, my good cousin," said Mrs. 
Austin, *'that Lady Lovisa is now past siiteen, and that she 
requires a dame dn eompagme rather than a governess." 

''Call her what yew will, dame dk Campmgme^ chaperon^ 
governess, anythiog, provided I am not to be troubled. Really 
my health and habits will not permit me to be harassed." 

** Nevertheless , my good coustn, in a few months more yo« 
must have this young lady home, must have her presented at Court, 
fill your house witb company, and escort her into public." 

'*Not for worlds!* not for worlds! Don't name such a thing. 
Why the very notion pots me in a fever. Feel how my hand burns ; 
why did I consent to be named one of her guardians ? It was per- 
fect madness. But who could have anticipated that the other two 
guardians would die, and leave me in for the whole trouble?" 

Mrs. Austin was more than half tempted to offer to relieve her 
cousin from the charge which weighed so heavily upon him, aod 
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to say that «A# would vadarlake to reeeiTo Lad| Loniso aoder ber 
roof; bat the dread of this proposal being rejected » ehecke^ber, 
for sbe kaew tbat Lord Blapteburj was disposed to suspicioo , ^f^d 
liked to defeat ibe projects of tbose wbom be thoogbt bad any 
design OD bin. She recollected, too, tbat /la knew she wat In 
embarrassed circumstances, for be had more than onoe come for- 
ward to ber aid with considerable sums ; bcnce sbe bncied that be 
would attribute ber offer of receiving his ward to its true eause^ — 
an interested motive. 

''Yes, yours, my dear cousin , bmtmtbatronblestmiolask, 
and it is a pity you ever undertook it. But you are so kind-beorted, 
sounselGsh, that you are prone to think only of others, and to 
forgel and forego your own comfort.'* 

Perhaps In the whole circle of ber aequaintance Mrs. Austin 
knew not an individual as selGsh as Lord Maplebury ; and so per- 
fectly convinced was she of this fiiet, tbat bad sbe been called on 
to name the person the most engrossed by self, her cousin would 
have instantly occurred to ber mind. With this convietion, it 
required no^ little hypocrisy lO' utter Ibe compliment she bad just 
proooaoced , and no slight eoofidenee In the weakness and vanity 
of him to whom it was addressed , to suppose it would be accept- 
able. Bat when waa flattery fovnd to be unacceptable? and the 
knowledge of mankind evinced on this occasion by the artful and 
designing Mrs. Austin , was repaid by the complacency of the 
peer. 

''Yon are right," replied he, "I de trouble myself too much 
about others, and alter all, 4 quoi bon? One never gets any 
rettN-n for it, no gratitude. Why, would you believe it, itwaa 
only last week that my rascal of a cook refused to take physic, 
although I put myself into a fever in endeavouring to persuade 
bim." 

"How good and kind of you ! " 

*^Tbe soups and entries for three days before proved to roe that 
bis palate had lost its delicacy of ta8t«, ergo, he required physic. 
I sent for my doctor, had Beauplat examined , and a medicine was 
ordered for him ; the rascal positively refused to take it; nay, only 
fancy bis ingratitude , when I endeavoured to persuade him, the 
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fellow said tbat he was sure I cared not a rash about bis health,' 
aod 00I7 thought of my own dinner. There 's gratitude for yon ! 
Afler*tbat, busy yourself about the health of your servants! In 
the same way, there 's Janillion, my matire d*h6lel^ who has a 
Gough, the very sound of which attacks my nerves so much, that 
I am forced to order him out of the room ; and when I said be must 
either get cured or leave my service, the fellow had the coolness 
to tell me that in France an old servant was never discharged be- 
cause he was ill , and insinuated that I thought more of my own 
ears being annoyed by his cough , than of his lungs suffering." 

**How shocking! But this comes from your being too good, 
too kind ; indeed it does." 

"I believe you are right, cousin. But let us now think of the 
person who is to be sent to replace Madame de Montauban. Do 
you know of aoy one?" 

'' Yes; I do know a lady, very highly recommended, and your 
ward , by all accounts, requires a very superior person , for I have 
beard (hat she is extremely self-willed and unmanageable." 

** Not more so , I dare say , than the rest of her sex. You are 
all self-willed and unmanageable, cousin, which is the reason 
that I have never niarried." 

*' You are determined on not bringing Lady Louisa to your 
house, which you ought to do, or else find a home for her, with 
some single lady of good family i who could present her in 
society." 

*' We '11 think of that in another year. It will be quite time 
enough. There 's no hurry. Many girls are not presented until 
eighteen; and an heiress ought to be introduced into the world 
rather later than sooner than any other young women." 

<' Well, then, I will at once engage Mrs. Western. Shall le 
send her to have an interview with you, and take your instruc- 
tions?" 

'* On no account. I leave all the arrangements to you. Give 
her all the instructions you think necessary, but don't let me have 
any more trouble on the subject." 
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CltAOTER XXXVIIi 

••Wnirmi9.iif«B en|^«^d, and <ie^p•lcbedy after baviag. 
rectivedtlie advice and ioatruclions aftlll9S4 Ai^sUn to rule bee. 
papilwi4hafirinhand^ andnol, oQani account, to g|>e ^ajf^to. 
ber in*a siagld poiol; << If ^ou do, yourstay will be shorfr, I c«d< 
assart you," were the laslHwords^f Mrs. Austio, whqo she bade, 
her/areweih Ifow.weU disposed Airs. Western was to. folio w4hisi 
CQiiaseli ber firsts interview, with Lady Louisa proved. Bijit .tb(%, 
dispositiofi'lo4yraQfHZf/iBcreased every day , as.ber.natiiraUcei'-^. 
bity 4^ temper was aroused into acliooby the digpificd coldness. 
wHb which her attempts to^santrol the young Jady wer; met. The^ 
ho«e> hitherto so cbeerfulapd happy» wa^ now rendered unbeai:«- 
able4o Lady Louisa; who, before, a fortnight ba4 elapsed after 
the arrival of Mrs. Westero, felt herseAf compelled to VKrite to her. 
guandian , to requ^s^'tbA dismissal tortbat person* 

Lord Maplebury was suffering under a slightattack of gont, 
when bis ward's letter reached him; and having read only the 
signature, he Instantly despatchedit to Mrs. Austin, who perused 
jt with ho slight Satisfaction j as every line bore testtmony how 
faftbfUU}' her instructions to Mfs. Western badi)een carried into 
eflFect. <<Tes, my scheme works well," thonght'she'. "Isaw 
that Mi^. Wiestern was a short-sighted foot; as weU as an IIMem- 
pered. woman ; had she not been so, she would have neglected my 
advice, and^oncillated the good-will of 'Lady Louisa , "who could 
so welt repay her indulgence hereafter; and I almost feared she 
would: But now allis right, and it only remains for me to see 
the Duke of Glenatlen, and make my own terms for securing bim- 
the band of the fair heiress." 

The t«NDs were made; Mirs. Austin was not only permitted, 
but iBcMed^ to render the position of Lady Louisa insupportable ; 
no'AiifviWfa wnFeTetorned to the letters of complaint addressed to 
heri^iiardiam who never reada single one of them; and who was 
told'bf>M#s.A|ifitio, to whom he sent them, that the-faullrwas; 
ali'^n thehside.of'bis ward, and that Mrs. Western<roi]ftt.notbe 
Inferfievfflwitb*. Meanwhile, the Duke of Glenalleaw^ais. advised 

Memoin of u Femme de Chambre. ^^ 
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by his confidante to take a villa, (he grounds of which joined those 
of the one occupied by Lady Louisa. Here bis Grace had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lovely heiress during her daily walks; and 
such was the impression made by her beauty on his susceptible 
heart, that even her fortune, greatly as he stood in need of It, 
became only a secondary object in his mind. He found means, 
through his vahf (te chambte , to corrupt the housemaid of Lady 
Louisa, who nightly placed a letter, breathing the most pas- 
sionate vows of love, on the pillow of the young lady, whose 
youth and inexperience rendered her unconscious of the impro- 
priety of the measure. Had Madame de Aiontauban been alive, 
the first letter would have been at once shown to her by her pupil ; 
but such was the treatment she had experienced at the hands of 
Mrs. Western , that she was determined to repose no confidence 
in her. The love-letters were. therefore kept a secret ; and, truth 
to say, were perused with pleasure by one who felt that she stood 
Alone in the world , and had no friend to protect her from the in- 
sulting tyranny of Mrs. Western. 

About this time a new proof of the desire to vei and control 
Lady Louisa was given by her Jemme de chambre being dis- 
charged, without even a cause being alleged for so arbitrary a 
measure. Mademoiselle Fanchon had been, as wc pre\iousIy 
slated, with her since her birth; had been her mother's maid, 
and doted on her young mistress. Madame de Montauban, who 
valued and esteemed her, had always treated her with great kind- 
ness and consideration, and Lady Louisa was greatly attached to 
her. This last fact was the sole cause of her dismissal ; and Lady 
Louisa, who felt it to be so, shed many tears, when she saw her 
humble but faithful friend driven from her house. 

The Duke of Glenallen, who, through his valet, was made 
acquainted with every thing that occurred in the establishment of 
Lady Louisa , sought an interview with Mademoiselle Fanchon, 
the day of her dismissal. He encouraged her complaints , con- 
ciliated her good wfH , and took so lively an interest in the fate of 
her young lady,^that the old Frenchwoman, captivated by his 
urbanity and condescension, and above all, by the parity widi 
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vliicii be spoke her own laogaage, lent a willing ear to his- 
advice. 

** Go to Lord Maplebury," said the duke, <<seehini, aodtell 
him all jou have tuld me. He will , he must , release Lady Louisa 
frum the tyrauDy under which she now pines, and replace you . 
with her." 

Well did the duke know that Mademoiselle Fanchon's visit 
to Lord Maplehury would produce no effect ; but he had his own 
motives in urging it. 'Mf you do not succeed in righting your 
charmiDg mistress, we will then see what can be done to free 
her." 

Mademoiselle Fanchon adopted this counsel ; was told Lord 
Maplebury was engaged , and could see no one. A long letter 
which she wrote, inclosing one from Lady Louisa, was , like all 
the former ones, sent to Mrs. Austin; and after waiting a few 
days. Mademoiselle Fanchon again sought an inter\iew with the 
Duke of Glenallen, who was, she now considered, the only 
friend her poor young lady or herself had in the world. A less 
simple-minded woman than Mademoiselle Fanchon, might well 
ha^e been deceived into this belief; so artfully and skilfully did 
the old roue enact his part. 

''What can be done, my good Mademoiselle?*' demanded 
he ; ''you see it is useless to expect any amelioration in your poor 
dear young lady*s terrible position from Lord Maplebury. Has 
she no other friend, no relation from whom she can claim pro- 
tection?" 

"Alas! no." 

"Does any plan suggest itself to you. Mademoiselle?" 

" Only one , your Grace , and that is le dernitu* reMsource. It 
is for A|iladi to elope vid me. I have some monies, several 
hundreds of pounds, left me by her dear dead moder, and.de 
savings of my vages. On dis Miladi could live in a little cottage, 
until she comes of age, and I vill be her femme de chawbre^ 
ft»mme d» ebargt^ cuiMuUere and every ting, until she is twenty-. 
vone." 

The duke shook his head, and said, "You forget. Made- 
moiselle » that Lady Louisa's reputation might be compromised 
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bf'ifadi afSfep, add nliroH*, thtt1ftfi«gttarfi«d ^Mi1fl%MI« fUSk H|Hlv 
to reclaim her." 

**BtM Wen! den disre i^fld vaylo satti'iMtt'i^AlSiv MlHiatI*'" 

<*irvs» llrerei^d/i0\iaf, andlnH oife; addyHlhetn^^fittinBlfy^ 
objWjtIdns 10 it." 

<< But if it is dc only vay, ve mast take it." 

"It is for meto'free Lady Louisa by mak!iig*er'mj"«'ilfer 

Mademoiselle Fanchon started \dlh such nndisseftflitMiiM^ 
nisfaiiietit, that the old ro?/^, vhdse skflt in* the aKS'oritHl^ltof^' 
leltej and in concealing th<; ravages* of ^time, hbd> heP'htfpe^j 
given him the appearance of a man at least twenty years younge^' 
than he really was, felthart and mortified. 

<<It is trtie, I am' not so yonthfiil a suftorasrLady'Li^faMv^ 
might etpect," obsfer^'ed his Grace; "bcrt my mnky my forlttW,' 
render me in all othei- respects a most eligible f^af'^f; and aftl^l* 
alt, I can see no other mode of fVeefng heh If V did', be asswre^* 
Mademoiselle, I would riot have suggested ibis'onet Totr howevet 
great the attractions of Lady Louisa, and I> hMir thtey are' very - 
powerful, I have no desire to marry, and pitjf for bet^ertMek 
position ha^'alone prompted my proposal." 

"Yes, yes, you speak vat is right.- Itisdeonty vayto^aVtf' 
ma partvre mattreae. To live nearly five yeats^ rtic^e \td>dat hor- 
rid Madame Vestern is tooterrible to be loogbt^f. Yer, yei", dieM 
only ting is to marry. But how is it to bedone?" 

"Leave all that to me. I Mrillobtalna special license,' Ykim^ 
a female relation of high rank in a chaise and four on tlkffolMI^ 
outside the garden of Lady Louisa's villa ; you will be^'on the 
spot to accompany your hdy tft my house in Londbn, where my 
chaplain will be in readfuess'to besteW' on US' thendptiat Dene- 
diction." « 

"Butvill MilaW Loufsa* consent to gO'Vid^you, to^niartY ytmf 
demanded MademoisreHe FadcAwn,- looking dodbtidgiy. 

"I hope she wni; for wh«t else can she'do? Ydtt^Ml4>dffa^ 
write her a letter, statiog'aH f have now told foii^ MMetonofselim^ 

"It is no use; dat horrid Madame Vestern vill not alloV^^ 
letterto reach Miladi. BHar! Heiaff ygtiH pi^m posfHim^ 

"Write the letter, nevertheless^, and (will see if rcattiMlP 
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'■;§9id iOif^stW'^cM^ye} it. I rfally feel such pity for ibisjoopg 

lady, ihatt^eFeifrD^tb^jBgl vouId.iiot.atii^fDpt, to rescue, her." 

irJttAdf ipN)isfllk}]^4i)ci»oa'a letter, eoclosed in a passionate one 

fr#oi4be ltal(e>^riip^'9iPK^ao,e{opeinent.apdrinarriage, as the a«le 

:'ll»p4e.or (kfeing herself . from the shackles of Mrs. Wester^, 

.r^if4«he<l:I^yJl(.Qnisa,.«#feJy. ^e still hesitat4;d whether. she 

.^tliovAd a^ftptyr.the aUeriiativer,pi:«pased ;o l^at some, fresh acts of 

. (iitigrQS^ieD 'OD . 4he ( part , of hef, gouyemmie « the followiog day» 

ic^lB^idfdtjier. ilEhe, eeit. flight,) i»',hen. all ia Jbe house slept save 

.7tbei(ho.HSff««id,;libe,yo9thfMlJ|ieiress,.escflf^ed by that, person, 

;.ltf|.M»e %Alla.foc ever, laod ia a Xe.WriQipules,^e .found herself, in 

ollia/ams,;OfrberilMtMui:f<aaobaP9 iirho Jed^^erJathe carriageof 

otbe J^yJ&aJ^lJa.ViUerpy, Uie^Tsisler, of tbe.JUuke.of GlenaUen, 

vlia receivisdber wilbrfl^ afffK^Uonate. warjnUi.that greatly soothed 

•(•{id faasspred her4F0Apirigi^pirlts. ,Xhey proceeded, to I^ond^ny 

;49di9«ffiM)d.at MierminsioauoCithel^ady, Isabella, ^iiere every 

Ikif^bad been p^epamdfoi; their reception. 

• ^tilereyi my sweet. sister, — n forso.you must petr^nit me tac#ll 
- cWM ;: tonmer.ro w, you will<be reallyso," saidJLady I^ella Ville- 
}(#Qy> — ^lyounwill Bnd^aa ej>d of the slavery afui annoyances you 
_4iaM fiQdflfgpne ; "- and she embraced Mdy Louisa,, who now,, for 
.ftAarArat time >.aaw her faee-jm the. well-^iglitedc, ^«wiiig-<ropm. 
,rCkftaLwaS'berf^^cprls(e| as:f(he l<^ed on at c^nteoaQcer .that bare 
'..^ijdciBt $markfr4hat at'^east balf a eeptury bad, passed .over , it, 
.(.laaviag many deep, furrows traced- by its progress. Tb«re was 
^«pmetbing incivf^gruous (ito herMj^iqkipg) at least, in a girlof little 
' ^oreiyian siil«eD.beipgaddressed.as asi^ter, by one who lo^ed 
r^ld-eooiMshtQibe her grandmother ;«ia!nd then came the thought of 
, /^b#wi4beil|ttke, whoMd lookedtsa handsome, (she had ooly:saen 
.ftbin atacansiderable distance,) could^have so elderly a sister. 

•''(.She js probably by a formernmarrj^ge, for she must be at 
nlfasttweiUyTrivQ.y^arsthisseBiQr,'-MtbQVghtJLadyLottisa. ''I.am 
:«#agryibat I,tdqn*tt(tQd.inrhis sister apersoq nearer my.owa age, 
HiofiWbfina lifioolimake a friend. , But /i« mi&t be fciend.and all to 
dineaiMff. How. beaatif idly be)Writes,;aQdwbat a distinguished 
; «ifftbe,ba8 ! E woqder whetberhe i& nsally as bandsomQ when near 
tMib^ Appeared av a /distance. How rofpaptl^^ that we should 
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Deverhave met, never have spoken, until we meet at the altar! 
I never read any thing in a no\el so romantic as this ! " 

Lady Isabella Villeroy had too much quickness of apprehen- 
sion, not to have remarked the disagreeable impression produced 
by her age on the mind of her future sister, and too much tact, 
not to wish to remove it. She spoke of her own bad health, ^hich, 
as she asserted, made her look many years older than she was, 
and added , that although her face had lost the freshness of youth, 
her heart still preserved it, as her dear sister should find, when 
they knew each other better. She accompanied Lady Louisa to 
her chamber, remained with her until Madame Fanchon was dis- 
missed, thus preventing any confidential communication on her 
part, and was the first in the morning to undraw the curtain of 
Lady Louisa, whom she left not until they together entered the 
carriage that was to convey them toGrosvenor Square. The Duke 
met them in the hall of his mansion, and so admirably had his 
wig-maker, valet, and tailor performed their parts in getting him 
up, that at the first glance his future bride felt perfectly satisfied 
with his appearance. Short lived, however, was her satisfaction ; 
for no sooner did he approach close to her, than, in spite of all 
the aids of art, she detected the melancholy fact, that her bride- 
groom was even considerably older than his sister, the Lady Isa- 
bella Villeroy. Tall, finely-formed, and free from the embonpoint 
so destructive to the would-be-juvenility of elderly ladies and 
gentlemen, the Duke, at a certain distance, was still a very fine- 
looking man; but had Lady Louisa following his Grace's example, 
trusted less to her eyes, and used an opera-glass with a >ery 
powerful lens, as he had been wont to do when looking at her 
walking in the pleasure grounds of her villa , she could not have 
been mistaken about his age. Sundry deep lines, known by the 
appellation of crow's feet, encircled the Duke's eyes, tb^lidsof 
which, too, were greatly wrinkled, and the orbs themselves were 
dim and faded. His brow was a map traced by the harsh finger 
ofTime. Nor did the fair and profuse locks that shaded it, rende 
its appearance less ancient. His whiskers were so precisely the 
same colour as his hair, that they instantly suggested the noti«n» 
that not to Nature's cunning hand, but that of a skilful wi^-maker 
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did he owe Ibem, and his teeth were so even and regular, that 
most gentlemen of his age might be tempted to Inquire the name 
of the maker. 

Such was the exterior of the Duke of Glenallen, the first man 
who had awakened a tender thought in the hreast of the young 
and beautiful Lady Louisa, who now shuddered as he took her 
hand, drew her trembling arm through his, and led her to the 
state drawing-room, where an altar had been arranged , near to 
which his Grace's chaplain, in full canonicals, stood with (|pen 
book , ready to perform the solemn ceremony that was to unite 
age and youth, beauty and infirmity, in the indissoluble bond of 
wedlock. 

.For a moment the unfortunate and deceived girl felt disposed 
to refuse to permit the marriage to be solemnized. She trembled 
at the thought of pronouncing the fatal vows, that were to bind 
her for ever to the strange being before her! The snowy locks, 
and toothless gums of age would h^ve been less repugnant to her 
than the curious specimen of the florid gothic she was con- 
templating ; for age , when no attempt to conceal or disguise it is 
made, inspires, at least, respect; but *Mhe painted show;" the 
wrinkled, be-wigged, and be-wbiskered, old man by her side; 
who was smiling, and looking the enraptured lover, excited only 
her disgust; and she wished herself back with the tyrannical Mrs. 
Western, to endure again all the insults heaped on her, rather 
thaii become the bride of the Duke. But then came the thought 
of his kindness -r- his desire to emancipate her ; and , above all, 
the girlish shame and timidity, which deprived her of the moral 
courage to decline having the m.jrriage ceremony performed now, 
when all was prepared for it. Nj ; she felt that she could not 
avow the truth ; she could not acknowledge that it was only while 
she believed her suitor to be a young man, that his vows were ac- 
ceptable to her; that she was ready to avail herself of his aid to 
escape irom the severity of Mrs. Western, and the thraldom in 
which she was held by that tyrannical woman. She must now sub- 
mit to the fate entailed on her by a tissue of circumstances, over 
which she had no controul ; and while shrinking with dismay and 
disgust from the man who fondly clasped her hand in his, she must 
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frooMmce the fatal words tbatonffed lliHr destinies^ A'detpevate 
-eMMge replaced ibetfMibling timidftyafMl fear tfaat^ft immitslle- 
fore, had filled her breast. She suffered iheDuke to4eii4t bet tatfae 
•«l4ar; 'forced herself, althoagb In a voice seai^ely Mdible , to 
Mteribe prescribed words; ^nd felt the ring placed 00 ber finger. 
She seemed as if in a dteam , — -a paialul , « tortlM«^rtani it 
was! until at thecoffnplet'toniof^tbe cere«»6ny,'<wlieiiube bride- 
groom prtssed his lips %» hers -^tbose rosy vlf^inal-^iies , vwhich 
bed never before bDMwa thetoacbolimaii;-- ^evtttvednd'alnt 
cry, aAd'Woutd have Mleototbe'^roaifdliad Mttbe-Sakesop- 
port^'faer. It was some irme er0>sheIwasive«tor«d4o/clla•doas- 
ness. When she opened her eyes, and saw her hasban4>boiuKng 
Cfverher on one- side of thesofaiwhertf0h0>biid4ieeftipl«ced, and 
tbe"plaiD face of-his sister' oni the- )Olher,4bei«toie<iUMiit>agiin 
Wfth'aninvolaoiary shudder, as if toshulOQtta sigbl too:^ibfttl 
tor be borne. - A sigh , - Mtonoting-alanost lo'AgNNin , f -barst Awm 
her oppressed bosom; ^andthen, 'sammoonifpill^bev-MfVDgiliof 
itfind to her aid, ^sbe/<dt;ciired> herself tff beJ4»Hter^i4nd'4beo 
ibanked the Biike aad<bi»BlBter for tbeir kio4>«M«btittn. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

liOHD' MAPutiioiiT'a dlslfke to «rottb1e,Hpnefeiffe#iblnift«m 

tahtng any steps to^mair^ bis dissatteftHBtloit'at> tb» stoleo mwu i age 

Dffais ward, i fie «(Mit«ffiled MttS^lfywlieoitbeifiMlNgeiiceTiMbed 

>'him/'Wilbgivij|giihst«UDtion8to^hivlegiil<sdvts«rs^tosee4bht'the 

"^Mchess's fortune was sefttr<>d loiheir^lf;< aumtssursiwbiotMhe 

<pride aftd 'Sffetsted dfsinice<re<9it€ftoe€s of^henbcsband prtYtnted 

bim'frdra'dispniisg; and when Mrs Mustia assured Lo^d Maple- 

^ bttry that he might eoasider bims«lf ifovumate in^bebig now vidof 

»ll trouble * shout bis ward , he wa» not disposed l« qur8Sio»lhe 

assertion. Or to regi-el the cause. ' Mrs* Austin received ibe^sum 

' she Md bargaifled for from the Duke , and'Mrs. Western iMtobed 

a quarter's salary fbr4he few weeks she haddomffie«re4 •ve#ber 

latepupil. 

The Dukeand B«obess-of<^nalleiil«rifin^aiid,-* sf»wdtys 
after their nuplisls , and the prolonged 4^9*^^U(u , wbicb tra- 
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TetHag'-affoiuled lbeiD» far fvoiii'Hlecreast«g Ibe'disKke of Ihe 
jowng'&ad lovely Wde to her old hosbaadyoni; served to incrtase 
it lo^tiicb a. degree, tbal she found it impossible' tocosoeal th^ 
. simptoiiis of ber r^pognaiice.' The amour jiropre off lbs vain old 
ro«ai became wovadedy-as daily evidence of his Di^ife'sfpeffsooal 
dastasle eonards himiras revealed. Hiaili>4emper ,. vhkh be now 
laok ooipaios lo> conceal , > acbie\«d the 4iisliiie<pFeviou^y elicited 
imlbeiiecrt'ofitbe Hochess, and madv beo reckless of iaanoying 
bem. -The admiration; that followed ber'HibcNver sbfrmppeared, 
.graftiied .ber vanity (• and ithe: discovery tiiat iu vexed her jealous 
lord ,i only Indnoed her %• eneoaisnge, stilLuone openly, 'fibe at- 
tentions of • train of admirers/wboiSttffroundediber. ' The fame of 
her beauty andfasoinalMn , .Milb..all>lhe spiteful eoflMnents thai 
-saeb^aitfe never CBil8>(o.esoite , . badispread f attaiid< wide , i raising 
«p a bast ol^nvioas. women y andrsoaodal-lo^ngmen,. prepared 
.lo if oesltoD. ber claims ,i if not •o^admiration ^ .at kast to raspect, 
aubeit^e returned to England. iHerarr I valla London psodnced, 
in fasbioBuMev/iar/BNce, qoiteasanaalion. •).11hei women idenied 
; lieasteavty iwitba^ pertinacity aiid>w«rmth ,i onlyitobe eifualled by 
(tbalriwilbswbieb ibemen avowed it4oi>eanateliibs5s; and ere the 
lihiabessjbadibceniamontb aBilmiidQn,:abe^oeptre.oC beauty and 
1 faabion was decreed tOiber^bf Ibeiaiiffiiage&of ihoso/wJio elect a 
osovcfeig^'foRlbeiaeaaon. .Tbein[ipiaDtialityiWiAh.whicbitlie'i(»ely 
^ OnabessfreceitadJtbe homage of aUiienadattrers ,i.pveckided any 
. i jeatottsy among Ibem ,. until , in an eviLbour , ^ Lord filastonbury, 
: ca^tatedibysher smiles, >«ntecedjtbe. lists ,>idetermin6d to leave 
^jno aiA'Untoied to.makeaDJimpressiontfi«a heart Ihatibad liilberto 
'nsiated<all iwho. bad attempted tebsolidae it. . Uwouldibe a feai 
uwo«tby:fais ambition , and , 4umUi qtu owfe inhf would. assay it. 
iHe siddied the tastes and character lo fit be itatcbess,: and %found 
V thai' beneath »moch levity an .oiidenHCurrent^t of sliongjfeelifig. and 
i.n>Mantic seotimeotJay hidden ,«J^y^ a wakening vfai£h,';only could 
Lib8Pfeace.be endangered ^:of her virtae a^vflbrown. .Hftaaanmed 
. ^a midaacbalyiair^ would sit afart, .wMlrfais e|«s.fiaed on her. face, 
while other men pressed atoand her,, until by: pumttiagithistline 
of conduct it attaaoled. her. attention, and.excitecLber.ciuioslly. 
Wheoever he aaqgbOier ^nce, he would appear embarraaaed. 
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Sura away, yet mnme his earoestgazowhenbelhoaghtherini- 
obsenant of il^ hover near to listen to the soand of her voicCy and 
start as from a deep reverie when spoken to. A perseverance of 
some weeks in this system was crowned with success. That he 
admired her, the Duchess felt convinced; his passionate glances, 
his resene, his abstraction, proved it more eloqueally than all 
the attentions of the adorers who crowded around her. How 
much more touching was the passioir that sought concealment, 
and was content to suffer in silence, than the demonstrations, 
ufflvhes^ by the herd who oflfered incense at the shrine of her 
beauty. She longed, yet feared to hear him own his love. She 
already felt there would be more danger in listening to /i/m, than 
in hearing all the flatteries ever previously poured into her ear; 
yet , in proportion to her dread , became her desire toiie assured 
that her vanity had not misled- her, and that ^e was indeed 
beloved by one who was capable of feeling the passion with all the 
fervour and romantic devotion which her youthful imagination 
pictured, and the absence of which; in her other admirers, had 
prevented her heart being touched by their adulation and assidui- 
ties. Lord Glastonbury, experienced in all the wiles employed by 
kis treacherous se& whenlhey would ensnare the heart of woman, 
marked with delight the interest he had created , but, fearful of 
dissipating it, he forbore to approach near to his idol, orlo ap- 
pear conscious that she observed his devotion to her. Like a 
skilful angler, who tranquilly lets his bait float until his prey is 
secured on the hook hidden beneath it, he kept at a distance, 
elated to Gnd that, unmindful of the attentions of her other ado- 
rers, the eyes of the Duchess were continually directed to him, 
and that she became silent and abstracted in turn. Olten did she 
determine to address him when she passed near where he stood, 
but as often did her courage fail. A vague presentiment of danger 
associated itself with his image in her mind, and even ibis un- 
defined dread invested him with new interest and attraction. 
When present, he occupied all her attention; when absent, her 
thoughts continually reverted to him. 

Chance sometimes effects that which, without its interference, 
might remain long in embryo, or never be accomplished. One 
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night, on entering a ball-room rather earlier than ^as her wont* 
the robe of the Duchess of Gienallen became entangled in the 
branches of an orange tree placed near a column , against uhich 
Lord Glastonbury was leaning. He came to her aid to disen- 
gage it. 

*< I fear I am so ai^kward," said he in a low voice, his trem-" 
bling hands betraying his emotion. The Duchess bent down to 
assist in disentangling the lace from the branch, and their hands 
involuntary met. A deep blush mounted to her very temples, 
aod was succeeded by an extreme paleness. 

*^Gad heavens, you are ill!*' whispered Lord Glastonbury, 
*'iet me lead you into the conservatory, the cool air there will 
revive you." 

The Duchess took his arm ; they walked slowly to the con- 
servatory, and hope beat high in his heart as he felt her white 
and rounded arm, — which might have served as a model to a 
sculptor, so exquisite were its proportions, — tremble within 
bis own. The coolness of the conservatory revived her, and they 
paused at a marble fountain in the centre of it, which threw up 
its silvery showers towards the roof of glass, through which the 
bright moon beams were distinctly seen desceidin^, as if to 
mingle with the crystal showers. The rich perfume of (he plants 
aai flowers, the soothing murmur of the sparkling waters of tbo 
fountain, the distant sounds of the music, and tbe solitude of 
the spot, had a powerful effect on the feelings of the lovely but 
thoughtless woman , who, silent and trembling, dared not meet 
the impassioned gaze of Lord Glastonbury. 

<*ls not this a dream," whispered he, as he pressed her 
band to his throbbing heart. <'How olten, loveliest, most 
adored of women, have I longed for a moment like this to tell 
you the secret that consumes my heart , that preys on my life. 
Pity me, oh, most perfect of created beings, and pardon a 
hopeless passion, pure as the lovely object that has given it 
birth! Why, why does an indissoluble barrier di\ide our 
destinies? We might ha%e loved in innocence, in purity; but 
now, oh fool that I am to dream, that aught so di\ioe as you 
cool J deign to look on one so unworthy as I am! yet, if a love 
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' /TheiOuchpss ^hmiilefeiJ , lAod.torBed.lier-.eyes i»OR. k f t0 f M a- 
imaion Tor Ahe first tune since iheylud eBtered.lh(> eopscmpOir. 
Those dark, lustrous eyes vnere filled with tears , and JMBilitfe 

-.•vaa pule, as marble. A preaHitiQieDt.of evil-filled li«nlieart; a 

V M«6e of her mmn weakness overpttwered ber. . .C4)«s<sie««e ,r4><en 
in fbal m^neBtof pasaionate love , fnfatepered , thai ^uiTand^or- 
fiov . (vrhen Av«re they ever, faniaswader?) would be ibe ,neiHiU tit 
this Interview; yet she.bftd not slrtBglbAOiOy.Cn^m Ihe.4i4fl8^r 
tbatifoeoaccdbei:. *' Viwid that wa bad aevetrinet ! " toupmured 
tfthe. 

<' Rather say, would that we were never mort.ttegpHi^!" 

- whispered bee lover. 

'Met us leave ihta.place," . satddhBlHiebess ^ rUPd .HtMipMer 

r; ahoek'her delicate frame. 

*' Qh L go not , , ttoiil you.firflka«imeeiFniy p^nJim lor pmwimNig 
ta.avow theibacBiRgpassiooitbat'beA^so Ispg^oiiiiMBpd me.o'Siiist 

ijne, la^veliesfof wMDeo,',yoiirjbqi¥>uir is^defrertlo tPOilbA^iUife. 
.Yon . have* JiQttght t<».drevidil«9Hhfne. Nave I^iipi HlHeivdiln 
.stiettee? beKe I ^ottaiioidied ,: fAhev tbai]^s«llght(^-QolclinAiirAiiiid 

t 1 notihave «|ffii99ifld<otnT<<epduMP9'/9ltlhe^p<IPg9tof):»b^|Hil«ss 

.ipassion,. bad, not destiny dravil.«s toroighito 4bis,«p^? ^>^Qer 
omt to:love» to adocre you?., I^aiskioosaewfice,! l^eqMre.im rtuMd. 

: 1 Pity,' snob as aqgd&ivight aocofd toe«wij^«PV)bHis «UIi^ifiyie; 

; >«nd <A<if. virtue «eedinot deny. Only ^U i9e Ab«t»/ ha4 y^Hibtern 
free, I might have hoped to 46pireitojlhehje«SKi|g(Of:4»lli^g.|bis 

t Juad mtne" — ,- aodithe^'pi^^ed her^nofvy ihaodi lo»rbis:l«ps — 
*^and l«Ula$k.9Q more." 

"Oh ! '.were l free ,"( ewlajmed the IHichess^bev wcet4k!»fist 

. cbokedby emoftioo,* 'Mbiaband«b«i«ild>be i»msy 40;>thf9}9iibs.-of 

i God and man ! " 

^fOneotvoEd nioi!e,Kai|gel of my life :^ prj9m»«e{nifi4b9l«ialKivild 
.900 ever be free ~T{-«od;Uie>'Quk«*Seage^ preoludest pot tbmi»0S' 

i > aibility ^ paomise maitbal yon^ilf baimtoi? ^i^nd^onlj^mHie." 
" iproniae ,'! .whi9pfiredftbik#u«bea9 ; '!MMiioo|ir«i«pb Wli^w 
let as retttPD'tftlhe ballrr<Q«q|ip(mii^ab»tiief iriU^rMiaiiLedi! yet 
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D«V Ic^ii^'tiM 'e»t^ tire roowr loj^etfaer.' I^Ht^crflHitV and;jfoii<' 
masl go back through the anle-rooin." 

N^vet^r^tfoiisly had the Dafch^ss faad'occastofn "to iiffvere- 
cotarstetd a mamvuvrelike this. Her actietis 'and mo^^tnentsr,- if 
open to the charge of levity, wete free from eieo the>thooght>of 
sin, or'th« dread of e^il interpretatiODj Ate hovr befoire'^ she 
would have derided- tb^ noliOtf of fearing to enter ^ the <balli*roiyni 
wffli any of the'addiirensT'iiiho always fltrttered'arottnd' her; bul 
jio^8h^*vas'no longer strong in the* proud Cons0roasiie88of her 
owfi 'inniore^Cfe^/ she had' listened to th^ pleadings of' a guilty 
plf^df^fl''^ maymore; had avoided' a redprocity; and^ sinteliy' 
anticipating the death of her husband, had engaged the > hand/ 
^tridi l^donged*to fainr, to' another; and consCTettCie'^whispered 
to her, that no longer dared she'etfcdUtlter'th0ga3e»of)tber»crowd« 
as li^hbrttf'she'had been fearlessly tvoot to do»; aiidfh'i*)fa^cc- 
forth, everylnok', every tdovem^nf, must begaffrded, lest she 
sh^itld^ftetray, to thepryiag^ey^^of'tbe mali'gaami, the guilty 
seeret of htrlovei' Never,, since tbei day ^slM had approached the 
hymeneal altar, bad she felt so tindd;: so embarrassed^ as wben^ 
with ttn^teddjr steps^ she again entered the ball^ooi». Thercro^rd, 
tbe*hfebtV theblaze'of lighK, and<^theijoyoo8'«oiiDdiof4he brisk 
mtt^ic^ overpetrered'hers^muchi, tliat'«he.vas''glad^'lienone 
of the train of her admirers came forward, and offered *hert bis 
armr Aodyet^ vhehsbe'h»d'a!ccep(ed-4ty'>stae'regretiedthMshe 
bdd done-so,' foritsweiuediike'an'itilldelttytobiniwi'whiosearai' 
heirs had^so lately rested. What woutdAai thkib, ^Miid'hc^ see 
her thus familiarly leaning on anothert and^ fontheilffBtitiflie in" 
bet life , tbe^ DiNfliM»9» feH^thaa'faeraolioos'^ould' beocefdrtb^be 
s9bJected'to^tlieapprova1iorf<disafppiw«l>af) jon&to'wboin: she 'bad 
ghretf 'a Ttglft to judge ih&mi-^ tooii« to>wliom)slte«otildoBilyi>e! 
bo^md'by a: guilty b^ondi 

«'Wh0re<hsve youibeeof, lovely inumV lisped LordHeitri 
Bllest««et '*yotir gYi»f»'ifii' 00771^ have' separalcdv and^gone in 
varfiilus^-dirtetiims in seapoh of yout Bad any oor^of t ihe«ii been 
absent^ vhile^you' were anfeund , be' would have*beeff saovtfiMd 
by ibeiveslr, 'Ofl'ttaer^apictoii of faarving the awlediioiMiiirtand ha^ 
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piiieF$ or hfing Willi you; bm as all answered tolbe-rollrall, no ; 
jealousy wan excited/* 

Aceusluincd asi she was lo the faniiliar lone of badinap^e of her 
admirers, ne>er prevluusly liatl it sounded so disaj^rre.ibly lo her 
ears as al ihis ni<»iiieni. Il appeared io her as nothing slmrl of in- 
sult; and ihe thought of how Lord (ilasionhury would b4\e been 
shocked had he h«*ard it, inrieascd her disgust. 

''I hfl^e been raiher indisposed ,*' observed the Duchess, as- 
suinin;; an air of unusual coldness and reser\c, *' and souj^hi re- 
lief Trom Ihe eicessi\e heal of the hall-room, «hirh a Aim* led me 
the nuMiieiit I rnlered it, in ihc conservatory, Ihe freshr.css of 
which rc>i\ed me." 

'* How cruel not to ha%e given notice lo your body-guard , who 
claim the pri>ile|^e of alleinling you ! *' 

''J ^ould not accept royally on condition of such attendance,'* 
replied the Duchess, in a lone of undisguised haulcur, 

^'Unf^rateful so\ereign! most despoiic of all rulers! qneen of 
hearts! is this your thanks to the chosen band who wear ) our 
chains, and dispute your smiles?" 

''A truce to batfrnaae^ Lord HiMiry Klleslree, I pray you; I 
am, in good truth, tired of the folly of those who ^aste their lime« 
and ninke themselves, and me too, ridiculous, by the eibibilion 
of their alientions." 

*' Yon are surely jesting, fair Duchess; you cannot he serious? 
To behold youi Grace — unattended by your faithful ^iirtie da 
corps, would he as strange, as to imagine Venus, your prototype, 
unaccompanied by Ihe Graces.'* 

At this nioment Lord (ilastonbnry. approached, and look \\\% 
u«ual station, at a little distance from her who occupied all his 
iboughis. She fell grateful for his consideration , in not euniiug 
lo speak to her, though she longfd for him lo do so; and ^-as 
obliged to exert all her selC-coiitrol not lo Ox her e>es on him. lie 
looked e^en more pale and serious than formerly, but there was an 
expression of deep tenderness in his glance when it met hers. Ibai 
touched her to the heart. And now, those who had gone in searrh 
of the I>uchess. throuijh Ihe suite of rooms, j\nd returned Qiicked 
around her, as had been their wont; each and all, uttering the most 
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flallcring spcfchcs, on the aniiffy they hud endured through her 
absence , and the satisracttun ripet ieiired at finding lirr. Hut no 
longer were their adulations acerplablt* to tier who lind hitherto 
rerened iheni with pleasure. They had lieconic perfertly irksome 
toiler, and sirui'k her now , fur the first |t I mc, as appruarhing to 
impcriinenec. What would Lord (■laslonbury think of this open 
and public homage to her? Mi^Ui he not deem it a great Mierty 
taken, and attribute lf\ity to her for perniilling it? She \konld 
noi for worlds that Jte should think ill of her. Ketter were it thai 
she should at onrc dishiiss the flattering coxconihs around/ her, 
than inflict a single nninient's pain on him, c\en though such a 
step niiiiht draw on her the enmity of the vain and giddy train who 
had elected her as the object of their adulation. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AcTUATBD by these thoughts, the Duchess assumed a state- 
liness cf demeanour, and a cold reser\e in her manner, as new as 
they were unacceptable to her admirers, who looked at each other 
askance, to inquire the cause of this sudden and unaccountable 
change. Their troublesome assiduities were not, however, so 
easily (o be got rid of, and as the Duchess turned with distaste 
from them, she wondered how she ever could have tolerated such 
folly. She forgot how often it had amused and flattered her, to 
see this train of young men of fashion haunting her steps, and dis< 
piiting her smiles, while other beauties were left neglected, or 
occupied only the attention of one admirer. Lord Glaj>tonbury, 
profoundly skilled in the female heart, many a one of which he 
had probed, dissected, and analysed, maiked with inward satis- 
faction the alteration so visible in the belia\iour of the object of his 
guilty lo^e. Her youth, her exquisite beauty, her deep sensibi- 
lity, and the artlessness with which it had been revealed, made an < 
impression on him that surprised a heart grown callous from the 
number of attachments to which it had surrendered itself, and the 
brevity of their duration; but this new flame bid fair to burn 
longer, and more warmly than any of the former ones, as its ob eci 
was far more worthy of eicitiug a lasting passion. What a triumph • 
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vonli] HbQ!lo9ris'%*»itiiyio 8ce*l)ie>fr«in'of'adoror§',:c«aipisedi>f/ 
the most disttif^iislied young stiomsroftMbUfiyi^. >vJ*> offere^Hhtir | 
hdinago ' lo 4hc lovely DuclieM « sligliiod- and tlisiaissiMhfofr hiift! 
Yes r — Ihe '^^n and hcarlldss man « even- *iii -tin* ^ofiiflscAcenMsi'} { 
eranatiathmeni, vvliKArwoBld invaiveihcpcacs and honoHr.of.ti ' 
being, ^hOi ibooghgUMyamirondol'admiralioRi ha<^>iitverfet 
boon-fwinled at tyy ihe finger of ioandal, — nay*%hose<y«Atlhi>incx!->. 
porienee, and l|»o9iiion liad'ConeHfiMed Ifae'ittdylgenciroirsocicAirj i 
and pre>'entcd' Us allribuljag e^ II lo her6oiiiewhai'iDpc*iesqiiefr>% I 
could paoso'lo iliink ortlie«gra[ttlltationP'OfMa>vaMl| tMJtNJmisiwit ■ 
reflcfeliofi on thb oer lal n consequcnceS'OMHo. her\ - I 

Oppressed by the new and luinalluoBsfeeHBg87ihat0gilatcd { 
her breast, the Dnehess sale silent and; <//1f/ivR'le. Slid :dieoKncii 
the repeated solicilations of her atieoding admirers to dance, 
though known to be passionately fond of that eiercise, and, fa- ^ 
tigucd and languid , she arose to depart long before the conclusion ** 
of the ball! Sbe directed aS iMk of a'dit«i to Lot d GtaaftMibany\/so 
full of tendenrossv tbati, a» if unable* any longer to> control rbi» 
feelings V he ittotwd basilly from tbespol heibad oeettpiad, and^ i 
adva»ctii9fapidJ^)tobersido, brushk)g;paslV'a»hodidso, some^ 
of those* who istood f eady to ilfepute wbiob «moii||)lheiii)allouldiiwe' 
the envibdrtionourolileading berto^ber oarrlagB^ be^ffdrod ileit. • 
bis arm; wbidrske aceepAodv and* ibey left iheroanii ■ 

Tbesurpriseofihe rest- of her (admirers could only beiOBpiallcd ' 
by thehr anger. They looked' at eaah* oUmr^agbisL' ^'-Sknaogii '' 
'^exlraoncMnary!" ''incomprebensible!" ''incro^abU!" brok» 
from tbeilpsiof eaob, as Iheirey es followed the retreating steps of> 
the ! lovely 'Duchess; and- feeiingS) of/ «x>«uldcid votdty,. malice, 
bati«d, andalI'micbarfitablenesS) filled tbeiriDindS-tQwaiiladbe 
detested riTal, who had stepped Ifci bel«eeii4bem andtheiridol)-^ 
i%hotsaw) in'thisiimprttdeDtistep , on the part. of- ber clover, bntjr 
new proof of'tbe/eitent and eioess of: bis ttiigQyerjMibie.'|NHSion 
forfaer* 

** Pardon* me-, loveliest, dearest/' wblsperedbei "fof^lJiBS 
breakings tl^rougte therisstrictioosfiaipfosed by^my desirer tovpc^ 
serve, from, even a suspieien; a famedaaree to me, ob! hoir< 
iofioitefip deansr^haamy. 0ma , nay, IkunmHsi^i bail catiM 
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DOt resist the uncontrollable impulse. I could not see yon depart, 
i^rithout uttering a few words of farewell. It was torture to ine to 
behold the senseless herd , who flutter round you , enjoy privileges 
which I would die to possess, or to see this beauteous arm, the 
yery touch of which thrills through my frame ,. confided to one of 
them. Say you forgive me ; and, above all, tell me at what hour 
I may present myself at your door to-morrow." 

The poor , inexperienced , and misguided young creature , to 
vhom these words were addressed , was far from thinking tbat 
Lord Glastonbury's conduct was the result of premeditation , ori- 
ginating in a vanity that led him thus openly to display his in- 
Huenceover her, however detrimental the exhibition must prove 
to her reputation ; and she went home , her heart filled by a guilty 
passion , and her mind in a tumult of delight , at the certainty that 
her feelings were reciprocated by the object of her unhallowed 
affection. 

We will not attempt to paint the gradual progress by which 
Lord Glastonbury led his victim from the platonic and romantic 
attachment, to which at the commencement, he vowed his views 
urere bounded , to the guilty one at which it arrived. 

*^ Skilled in each subtle , vily art , . 
To taint with sin the mind and heart, 
Till virtue, chased by sophistry 
And reason , blind , no more can see 
The gulph, which passed, the erring fair. 
From transient bliss , wakes to — despair." 

The conquest , although achieved , had not been as easily won 
as Lord Glastonbury had anticipated. Virtue still lingered in the 
breast of the Duchess , long after passion had gained entrance 
there; and a less practised and artful seducer might have been 
foiled in the attempts to pervert one, naturally prone to good, had 
she fallen into other hands. Steep and slippery is the desceiit 
from virtue to sin , when a guilty passion is permitted to plead its 
cause, to a heart which ''though it loves the offender, yet detests 
the offence ; " and so the Duchess found. Tired of a resistance, 
as disagreeable as it was unexpected , yet which , nevertheless, ex- 
•cited in Lord Glastonbury a still greater desire to subdue it, he at 
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leoiptli dedtnsd bis intenljon of teavin^ E«§l«od, of becoQiioffp 
iBxiie, io the bope th«t, io a foreign laotfi he might reg«^p the 
peace denied him in his ovn , where the sight of the object of his 
jdoiatry kept alive the passion that was consfuviog bin. The 
Dncbess , doubtful of her own strength to resist his pleadings, adr 
jniUed, although it cost her many a pang, that, by a separatieo 
only could she preserTO ber own esteem, and the woxid's re- 
spect. 

All was arranged for the departure of Lord Glastonbury, when, 
in a luckless bbur, she consented to receive his farewell. That 
interview , which was to havo been their last for years to eonie, 
perhaps , for ever , saw bcr fall from virtue ; ajid her seducer^ now 
master of her destiny, abandoned bis project of j^;iile , rr.r if , in- 
deed, be ever seriooslj entertained it 4 r^ and rejB^Ined to enjoy 
the triui9ph.be had achieved. 

For some months the passion of Lord Glastonbury continued 
unabated; and the devoted attention and respect with which it 
was evinced, consoled, in some measure , the object of it, who, 
no longer entitled to hex own esteem , watched jealously for that of 
bim for whom she bad sacrificed it. Many and hitter were the 
pangs inflicted on ber by conscience , even before she bad any 
cause to suspect the truth of her lover ; and often was her pillow 
steeped in tears wrung from ber by the consciovsness , that, bow- 
ever he might love , be eauldnQt respect ber ; tod the belief ^ that 
the demonstrations of this sentiment, whkli-m&rked his manner 
towards ber, were only assumed to soothe her now morbid sensi- 
tiveness. There were jnomenstd , it is Urno , when, in gilded Mionsj 
in a blaze of light, and spaifkJing in diamonds, wilh 1^ dulcet 
sounds of onsic floating around ber, and the more dulcet flatteries 
of her lover filling her ear, that she forgot the remorse which , in 
hours of solitude and reflection, was preying on ber heart, and 
abandoned herself to the pleasure that courted her. But brief was 
the cessation from wretobedaess. Betmrned to ber bo«ae, that 
borne which she felt she bad disbonoured , conscious than berirciy 
servants more than suspected ber lapse from virtue ^ she would 
sink, pale and exhausted, into a chair , while hwfemme de eham- 
kre removed from her person the costly diamonds, that had e&cHed 
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4diairatioD and fiiyy ampps maDj of her sei ihat Dight, aod ^oul4 
^eek her couch, to f bicb sleep bad now becoipe-a raregupsl. .|Ier 
icofinlenapce sooo bore evidence of the #Dxiety of hef mind ; her 
beaatiful form lost Us rounded sym|nptry,and b^r eyes their lustre. 
Her ]o¥er was not slow ^o observe the change in ber appearance; 
but it awakened no tenderness in his cold .and callous breast. Pe 
mujk^d the effect , but he se^cbed not the cause of the ,^)ret<^ed- 
ness endured by his viciini. lie surprised her often in ^ea^s which 
were^ however, quickly chased away by his presence , for lovp stiU 
held the bandage over her eyes , that concealed the ^orthlesj^ness 
of him for whom she had sacriOced so much , and reqjlered his 
visits a source of happiness to her. TVbeu, however, .sh,e a^teijopted 
to reveal the state of her licelings to her lover, apd.triipd to painjt 
the remorse and inquietude that tortured her, he wopld accuse t^ef 
of weakness, and reproach, rather than soothe her, PqM.I.s^c^ 
length foufid that she bad no sympathy to expect from him; that 
she wa^ regarded but as the plaything of his lighter hours, the 
object who was to minister to his pleasure, hi^t with ^hose car^s 
and sorrows he could take no part. These cares and sorrpws 
began now to show their inevitable effect op the hefilth of th^ 
I)uchess; and her heartless lover, whose vanity had been so highly 
gratified by the admiration her beauty excited , that his passion for 
her had been kept alive by seeing her the acknowledged idol of the 
circles in which they moved , now saw other women usurp her 
place, while she, wholly engrossed by her attachment to him, and 
the remorse it occasioned , made no effort to maintain the supre- 
macy in society that constituted her firmest bold on his affections. 
Her tears and melancholy excited only his anger or ennui; her in- 
difference to general admiration , he considered as a mark of little 
less than folly, and the teie-Or-tStes^ hitherto sought with pleasure, 
if not, with the ardour that origipally marked thein, began , to use 
bis own phrase, to he a bore to him. Habit , and a sense of deli- 
cacy to the feelings of the Duchess , alone induced a continuation 
of Lord Glastonbury's daily visits long after they had ceased to be 
at all necessary to his happiness; nay more, long after they had 
become irksome to him. 

The Duchess marked his growing indifference , and the 
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angaish it iDflicled sharpened the pangs of remorse , which , eyen 
in the heyday of love , and while yet the object of it seemed to live 
but in her presence, made themselves so acutely felt. Keenly 
did she experience the truth of the axiom , which asserts , that 
unhallowed attachments , being founded on no stable basis , and 
unsupported by any of the props , such as mutual esteem , perfect 
confidence, and the world's respect, which serve to maintain 
conjugal affection when the first impetus of passion has softened 
down into a less warm, but more enduring sentiment, can have 
but a brief existence. And was it to be thus neglected , thus left 
to her own sad and reproachful thoughts , that she had violated 
the laws of virtue , and sacrificed for ever her own self-respect, 
and title to that of others? Wounded love, offended pride, and 
womanly delicacy prompted her to break at. once, and for ever, 
with him who had won her heart but to torture it; yet she had not 
sufficient resolution to carry this suggestion of her reason into 
effect, and she still wore the chain that bound her to her seducer, 
^although its iron had entered into her heart, and was daily, 
hourly, preying on her life. Often did the beautiful lines of 
Goldsmith recur to her memory — 

** When lovejy woman stoops to folly , 
And finds too late that men betray , 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, . , . 

What art can wash her guilt away ^ 

The only art her ^uilt to cover , • 

And hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring bis bosom , is — to die." 

** Perhaps he would regret me, and mourn that he had been 
neglectful unkind,'' would the Duchess say to herself, when in 
the solitude of her chamber she was left to brood over, almost 
to a moody madness, her own remorse, and her lover's altered 
conduct. **0h ! were I but sure that he would give a tear to my 
fate, — that I should be remembered with tenderness; yes, I 
would invoke death, all unfit as I am to meet it! " would she ex- 
claim; **nay, I would anticipate the tardy approach of the pale 
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liog of terrors , and, by a draught of Lethean power , seek in the 
grave the peace I can never more know on earth." 

Such were the fearful thoughts that filled the mind of this poor 
spoiled child of fortune ; this idol of fashion , who was looked 
upon by hundreds of the giddy throng among whom she moved, as 
an object of envy, to fill whose place they would have thought np 
sacrifice too great. 

By how many trifling incidents may a sensitive heart be 
wounded , and an estranged affection be revealed. The bouquets^ 
which Lord Glastonbury had , during the first months of his pas- 
sion, been wont to present to the Duchess every day when he paid 
his visit, had been composed of flowers the odours of which she 
preferred above all others, and with them a bunch of violets was 
always placed , as a symbol of the donor's desire that bis passion 
should be veiled from the eyes of the world , as that flower seeks 
to hide itself from the vulgar gaze. These bouquets , of late, 
were so far less choice than formerly, as to bear evidence, either 
that the selection had been confided to some one ignorant of the 
allegory, for no more violets were sent, and the flowers she 
peculiarly liked were not only left out, but sometimes days 
elapsed in which no bouquet appeared , and Lord Glastonbury 
came not. 

It was at this period that the faithless lover became captivated 
by a new object , who effaced from his fickle heart the image of 
one who had "loved him, not wisely, but too well." So en- 
grossed was he by his new flame , that he scarcely bestowed a 
tboughl on his prior one , who, tortured by the pangs of jealousy 
and self-reproach , admitted that her punishment for forsaking 
the paths of virtue , though severe , was well merited, and , coming 
through him who had lured her to sin, rendered it still more, 
bitter. At one moment she determined to vent, when next they 
■ met, the reproaches which his inconstancy and ingratitude 
furnished but too much cause for. Yes , she would tear him from 
her heart, even though in doing so, the fibres of that agonized 
heart should be rent asunder. She would tell him to come no 
more, with false vows and deceitful smiles, to cheat her, bol 
then returning love would master jealousy and anger, and tears, 



bimiiag tfearl; Urddld deloge ihoU eyes lately so lii&troi]^; hii 
all the woman, ihe Tond; betrayed wbihah, ^ftld reimiie its 
litiifiH over sterfaer reelings. 

CHAPTER XL. 

And now was revealed to Selina the cause of tii% iiie'q«ia1il|f^f 
her unhappy mistress's spirits , the frequent traces df tears ott her 
pallid race. 

'*Can you voiider, Mademoiselle, datlHve iuf^itoriofdeine 
terrible catastrophy?** demanded Madame Faneho6. "t tittet 
can ibelieve dat ee.eher ahg'e is gtiilty of more dan a grakAe fos- 
Hm for M ilor Glastonbury. I could not bear to tfnk ftl of ha 
whom I bave held in dese old vfdered anns Veti she vos a baby, 
and who I love better dab nfiy life. OniohDwu, tftbhbieU! to 
tink dat her inoder who is ito HeUven , cfmAd h«?e voa dfeu|jhter 
less pure dan berself, vdn Child not vordy to go fib her fn ffieiiven. 
No, Bfademoiselle, I could not, I dttre not tiiik such a terrible 
tin^; possible. But yet>, I do know dat ^he lOT^s , madly loVes dis 
Hffilor. I bave heard ber ven she^ife 111, and ^*nitched%ber 
bedside , call him by such fond names , and ^gh so '#edp , as if 
her poor heart vould break; and I have trembled vid-fealrdatde 
feirime'de thamhre who vas befe before yon cam^, 'aiid whs so 
very tdtteuw voiild bear Tat she siaid, and fell it to ddl>fs. Ah ! 
Mademoiselle , de ]>uke viiiry bad man . He U(rt advi^ de pafnre 
eker ange. He not -prevent dat ddngereiix !Milor to come so 
often , ^ich he biigfat to do. MHo can tell ho% strange is dts bii- 
ihan hcfart? Veto dis Milor'Cllastonbttry dsed to coine bei^ ^^ 
d)B(y, and Stay hours vid deDnehesise, I did often vish lie Vould 
kiot cbnre, and pray dat he might stay avay. Bdt of late, ten I 
sieViat'he not coine often, and dat she lis more sad dan ever, dat 
she looks paler dan before, and (htl see de'marics deH^ars feate 
on *ber it>oor dear fhce ; ah ! den I vish be vould'com^ , and -blame 
him, arid hate him more dan )>efofe for ma^fiig lier vtittappy. 
1 fear every ting. I find de blood riib tip to iiiy'very jfbi^elietfd ven 
de servants do mention Milor Gfastonbury's name; and if von of 
dem smile , O num Dt'tful 1 feel I could beat dem. I do titik de 
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"DiAte kMWB d«t the l)acfite^se love dis Wht , AttdF be tOf som«r dtff 
tieH ber lie knows all, and vo% he till beliete Iter guilfy of all d* 
slit, Tfch I, who love her, cannot beflet^, and he tfff make her 
ffte hifii all her fortnne not to be disgraced, tiotUiheeafposSiof 
de torld. And I know de Dnchesse is so Jih*», dat ten be saf le' 
believed her gailty , ft vill eider kill her, or she vill leAVe de bouse, 
nevefr to see him no more.** 

Manf were the tears shed by Madattre t'aflebonr during thfs^ 
eodfidential disclosure to Setina, who, shocked attfaecommu- 
Dieatioa, though filled with pity for her unhappy and erring* 
mistress, felt wholly at a loss what step to take. To remair^ Witb 
one whom she could not help thinking highly culpable, if not 
wholly guilty, was so contrary to her f>rinciples,''that she felt diS" 
posed to intent some pretext for resigning her place ; andyet, M 
abaiidon her mistress when she was evidently sneering suclT 
wretchedness, would be, she thought unkind, ungrateful. 

The neiK day a request from tbeDuke ofOlenalleu to^ee the 
Duchess , produced eten au inrcrease of agftatiOn and in({ttietnd6 
on the part of that lady; and it was sO evident, tbatSelinaei^ 
perienced the deepest compassion , when she beheld ber mistress, 
with trembling limbs , proceed to the tfoudotf to nieet ber 
husband. 

The Duke of Glenallen bad been long a silent, but not no- 
observant spectator of the change in his wife's character. He bad 
marked When she had abandoned general admiration and homage, 
for a deeper and more concentrated sentiment; but be betdout 
no band to snatch her from the fearful gutph which yawned to 
destroy her peace, and his. honour; be uttered no warning to 
deter her from ruin. What, to him, was the certainty of wretch- 
edness that must await a woman like his wife, when, having 
strayed from virtue, and forfeited ber own esteem, she should 
too late discover the utrwortfainess of him for whom she had 
sacrificed herself t That she never had loved , never Cottld love 
hiih, he feh convinced. What, then, wAs it to him on whom she 
bestowed those affection^ that never could be his? All he required 
was, tbat she should not outrage fei tHmtianeet du monde, by 
permitting ber lover to qfflcker, and compfomise her in society. 
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while he would make her comprehend that his silence and for— 
bearance should be repaid by the absolute disposal of her large 
income being confided to him. The horror and contempt, ex- 
cited in the mind of the unhappy Duchess , when her unprin- 
cipled husband revealed to her his knowledge of her sin, and the 
conditions on which alone he would consent to conceal it, are not 
to be described. Shame, deep and burning shame, crimsoned 
her cheek, and made her hide her face with her hands, while 
tears gushed through her fingers, and fell in showers on her tor- 
tured breast, without affording even a moment'^ relief to her bit- 
ter agony. 

''Spare me, spare me, the deep humiliation of this hour!" 
cried she, her utterance impeded by sobs. ''Why, why did you 
make no effort to save me from the toils that ensnared my youth, 
— from myself. Ton might have entitled yourself to my respect, 
and have enabled me to preserve my own." 

"Why this agitation?" said the Duke, "I did not mean to 
give you pain. Indeed I thought, young as you are, you could 
hardly believe that my eyes could be shut to that which was, 
through the unguarded and open display of your tendresse hv 
Lord Glastonbury, made so manifest to all the world. A hus- 
band, though generally the last.to be made acquainted with such, 
inatters, cannot be wholly blind, when decorum is violated, and 
his feelings overlooked. You have put it out of my power to plead 
ignorance of your conduct ; but yet it rests with me , to appear 
as if I knew it not, and so enable you to retain your position in 
society. You now know the terms on which I will consent to 
, this ; and if you are wise you will not reject them." So saying, 
the Duke withdrew, leaving his wife a prey to shame and despair. 

"What now remains to me?" demanded the Duchess, when 
left again to her own overwhelming reflections. "It was torture 
to meet the glance of my husband, while I l^elieved him in igno- 
rance of my giult; but now, — now when he has declared his 
knowledge of it, how can I ever see him more? Had he re- 
proached, spurned me; better could I have borne it ; but to have 
attempted to traffic with my sin, to make terms for the conceal- 
ment of my shame , — oh , it is too , too dreadful! Where can I 
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toro me for aid ! An orphan , vith no pitying mother's breast on 
which I could weep my sin, — no sister's heart to appeal to, to 
shield me from its fearfnl consequences, — no friend to lean on, 
what, — what is to become of me? Under this roof I cannot re- 
main. I could not again submit to the degradation of hearing a 
price set on the concealment of my shame, and that, too, by Am 
whose duty it was to protect my inexperienced youth from the 
dangers that beset my path , to save me from — myself. I was 
not hardened; I would have listened to his warning voice; I 
would have followed his counsel; but, with no pity for the poor 
wretch he had duped into a marriage so disproportioned, he 
allowed me to become an easy prey to the seducer, and to my own 
mad passion. God! and have I lived to hear a husband pro- 
pose terms like those he ofifered? Am I, indeed, so lost, so dis- 
graced, that he should propose them, and I not die of shame in 
listening? To have impunity thus offered for guilt, is worse, oh ! 
how inflnitejy worse, and more degrading, than open exposure by 
a justly exasperated but honourable husband. Had mine been 
such, I would have deplored my sin with burning tears at his feet, 
— I would have entreated permission to hide my guilt in some 
secluded spot, where my penitence might, after long years, efface 
a portion, at least, of the stain ; and, if his pity were denied me, 
I would, without a murmur, submit to the Sentence that sent me 
forth from his roof an outcast. But to confront a husband, whose 
silence may be bought with gold! Oh ! it would be agony, and 
infamy, too great to bear. Better would it be at once to incur the 
penalty of guilt, to brave the world's contumely, so hard, so ter- 
rible for a sensitive woman to encounter, — to fly with the partner 
of my sin, and hide myself for ever from those who now flatter 
and follow me, than to remain beneath this roof, and meet again 
the Duke. I will write to Lord Glastonbury; I will propose to 
him to take me away from all this misery, this degradation. He 
is the only being on whom I have a claim, the claim of guilt in- 
curred for his sake ! There was a time when no day passed in 
which he used not to say, that his happiness would never be com- 
plete until I was all his own ; — when one roof would shelter us, 
one destiny unite our fates. But, woe is me^ that time has passed. 
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My reidors^^ in4 its teitM M the b«}Miy t&at Woti UiM, MV« 
tool«d A(i6 jiffe^tioii. He^ efteb have I tftaited with iigbily tbe 
ehii0|6 btit too apparent ih hiita! Mid jr^l,~ ktfio^iAgibid, Arasit 
urge & clAim on his pity, or his hoAonr, for the protecttod his 
loTe Would no loiter prompt hitii to offbr itte ! WnicheVer Iray t 
Uirn> disgrace and inisei^jf await mew 6 Gdd! 6 6k>df MH 
mcrey on i^^." 

the DttChess's note sooit brought Lbrd Glast6n6tiry (o her 
presence. There Wtts ah incoherence in it that alarmed hfiii, hot 
for kef, (for» sf<lfi&h and uhfeelilig, he tar^d little i6t hts tiett^O 
btit tot himself it greatly frigbt^n^d hito. 

**Th«re iiiust be something irrdng," ^kefkitoed he, *<§otne dis^ 
ceViry inad^ by th« Dnke. I hardly know whether I otighl to go to 
hiff. Sueh k step ihay compromise me in S0ih6 way or 6ih^ti Sha 
Is Sd etirsedfy romantic, sb filled With ftlse notions, that she is 
capable or any folly. Yet, i^tdoHotgo, she hiiy tkke il into her 
h«ad to ed^e here; yes, by Jove! And fit h^rsdf on me. That 
would he a tei-rible affair. Had she dode so at first it wduld havd 
been dilDfbrent ; and I someitihes wished her to elope with tat then, 
when iny passion was in its ^^nithi I dr^^itaed of A diToftie to be 
obtained by the Dnke , abd of my marrying her; ho Tery bad spe~ 
cnlation, as she possesses so large a fortune in her own ri^ht, 
which Would be very convenient ib the eiiibar^assed state of niy Af- 
fairs. Bat How, when satiety has takiiki the pla6e of affection, 
when her remorse, as she calls tier bide dfsvil^, has broken her spi- 
rits, and made faeraNiobe, Alt^y^ in tiafs, not thrit^t! her for- 
tune, large as it is, would tempi ktte to live With her. No, ho, t 
tita loo well ire<iaaint4d With th« stiiferings bf ^bor Chaitibgham, 
Wb6 marri^ th^ divorced Lady Alicia Evelyb, who has, evfef 
sibee, been k Magdalen, weepibg a^-ay her sins, And drdWnin^ 
his 6bWfbi-t in h«r ida^. th« Wb^td i^ ittbre indulgent to male sib- 
ners than to females. It opeh^ its salora to the first with a dhAHty 
highly to be approved, while it rigidly excludes the second ; that is, 
ft is severe bn the weak, as it always is, and kind t6 iht Atfong. 
The excluded, left alone to reflect, feels it hard to bear that her 
husband should enjoy advantages ft-om which she is debarred. If 
he stays at home with her , he becomes bored to death by her sad- 
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ness. ir he goes into society, she jfieels birself ill-tis^d. tlie con-^ 
sequence is, tliat, having dfeepty ^oostdet'ed the questiofi , 1 hav^ 
too inueh reason to rejoitc; that the Dnchess did iiot tak^ advantage 
of mj proposals to fly irifh kne durii^ the flr^tt passionate days ^ 
bVe, Mer to incut' th^ chanbe of incurring sttch i heavy p^uaity 
again. Bui, t mtl^t g^o to her. tk 6ods! bo«^ bored 1 shall be. 
Already do I feel an inclihalioh td yawn in Anticipation at thts in^ 
tertiew; I see hfer thee spoiled by tears , as nsual ; heat- h^i* Toice 
tremulons , and brolkcn by sobs , and — bnt nd , I must not dwell 
on the Scene I have to encounter , ot I Shall lose courage to j^o." 

"Whai has happened?" were nearly the fitst words that 
passed the lips of Lord Glastonbury, as he ente^6d the bondoir of 
the Duchess of Glenallen, whom he found mor^ pale and agitated 
than ever, and whose hand trembled violently in his When he 
took it. 

**Tbe Duke has discoTcred all. Oh! I am a lost, k d^egt-adM 
woman," was the reply. 

*'The devil he has! I Always feared it would be so. iTou are 
so imprudent , so exigeanU. You would nfiake me cOtne berb 
much more frequently than Was prudient, Wotitd insist oYi tny nevet 
leaving you in public, atod Would not, in spite of all my advice, 
bum my letters. Ton may blame yourself for aH the esclandre that 
wiH take place, fhe fault certainly Wats not Min6.^' 

* *These reproaches ai*e now as ill-timed , as fliey are unkii^d,^' 
replied the Duchess , herface becoming stblfused with a deef| rAd, 
and then turning pale as marbfe. * ' As well may you reproach me 
for having loved you too well." 

**My dear friend, this is not a time for sentimentality ,^* Safd 
Lord Glastonbury impatiently. ** What do you intend to dot ftfr 
that Is now th^ qaeslion." 

♦•Cau you ask? Oh, what remains for me to do but to se^ re- 
fuge with the only being Who has not a right to reproach toe, tir 
to deny niie protection?" and ffoods of tears coursed each oth^ 
down the pale cheeks *of the Duchess. 

*'1Poti mtist be mad to think of such a step; and f shotdd fe« 
worse thata mad not at once to tell you that ft is impossible, and 
must not be thought '6f," replied Lord Glastonbury; withaveh^ 
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mencethat proved how firm wm his resolotion not (o consent to 
the measure suggested by the agonized woman before him , who, 
terrified and shocked by his unusual sternness and violence of 
manner, sank into a chair , and covered her face with her hands. 
''You can go abroad until this esclandre is forgotten," resumed 
Lord Glastonbury ; **you ha^e, luckily for you, a large fortuae, 
and that is a salve which heals the wounds inflicted on reputation 
so well , that after some years only slight scars remain. You can, 
after some time, come back and — " 

"And you," interrupted the Duchess, her tears dried by the 
burning heat of her cheeks , ' * what do you mean to do ? Am I to 
-go forth alone to face a world whose contumely I have incurred by 
loving you to my own destruction?" 

** Would you have me plunge you still deeper in a scrape?" de- 
manded Lord Glastonbury. The Duchess shuddered at the mean 
and inappropriate word substituted for ruin. '*Were you in a 
cooler mood to listen, I could give you a thousand incontro- 
.vertible reasons, many imperative with regard to myself, and 
most kindly meant with regard to you, why I mu^t positively, now, 
and for ever, decline being the companion of your flight. If, as 
I suppose, you will be immediately driven from this house, let me 
advise you to go abroad. I will write to you often , and keep yoa 
ttufait of all that is going on. Nay more , I will make an excur- 
sion to th^e continent during the recess from business, and spend 
a few days wherever you take up your abode.^' 

While Lord Glastonbury was uttering this unfeeling speech, 
every word of which pierced the heart of the unfortunate woman to 
whom it was addressed, as if a dagger had stabbed her, she be- 
came sensible , for the first time , of the utter worlhlessness of the 
man for whom she had sacrificed her honour, h^ peace, aodjhe 
world's respect. To find , — and in her hour of need , — that he 
.loved her not, — that he could contemplate their separation un- 
moved, —behold, nay counsel her exile from her nativeland, from 
that society whose idol she had been , until the consequences of 
her love for him had thrown her from the pedestal where she was 
wont to be worshipped, — to hear him designate the ruin of her 
reputation, of her peace, as a ** scrape," was too much. 
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*'LeaYe me!*' said the tortured woman. *'I will trouble you 
no more." 

*' Come , come , this is foolish. Do not think , that, because 
I will not compromise you, and myself still more, by agreeing te 
your unwise, and, I reaUy must say, absurd and preposterous plan 
of our living together, lam unmindful of your interest and happi- 
ness. I best prove my sincerity by firmly resisting your wishes on 
this occasion. You are unhappy at this moment, it is very natural 
that you should be so ; but I, who am older, a great deal older, and 
have more experience than you, my dear friend, know that all this 
sorrow will pass away. Every strong passion does ; their very in- 
tensity exhausts them. I remember when circumstances com- 
pelled me to break off with my first love, I thought I should never 
more know happiness, and for the first few weeks I was miserable. 
But, after a time, I became reasonable; people always do , and 
so you will , my sweet friend." 

How often had Lord Glastonbury declared to the Duchess, that 
he never had really loved before he knew her ! how frequently 
sworn , that no other woman had ever inflicted , or ever could in- 
flict a pang on his heart. The belief in the truth of these asser- 
tions had been one of the strongest motives for her affection ; and 
often had it been laid to her heart. To hear him now refer coolly 
to other loves , offer his own experience , to prove how easily the 
wounds ofaffection are healed and forgotten, was agony, was tor- 
ture to the unhappy woman. She trembled so violently, and 
looked so death-like , that even her false lover began to apprehend 
thai hers was not a sorrow that could lightly pass away, — nay, 
some fears for her reason, and her life, flashed on him, as he 
looked on her agonized face. He would have taken her hand, but 
she waved him from her. '* Leave me, I entreat you ! " said she ; 
''I wish to be alone. I shall soon be better; but at present I must 
be alone." 

<*As you wish ," was the reply; for, piqued by her command 
to withdraw, the pity that was awaking in his selfish heart , became 
quickly chilled. **You can write me a line, if I can be of use," 
added he ; and the door closed after him. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

It was long ere tl)e Duchess of Glenallen moyed from Mip 
spot, where she had sunk into a chair. Whep Lqrd G]astonl)|iiy 
left the room, Madame FaDchpo^ having heard of bis >isit, went 
to Selina, and, with every symptom of alar;ii in her countenapce^ 
inquired where the Duchess was. ''I kiio^ dat Milor Glaston- 
bury is gone some time. De groom of de chambres told me so; 
and I ejLpected to find de Duchess here* Yei^eyer dat pan come 
here of late she is always so sad after, datlvanttobe nearli,er 
doe she not vish it. I have a dread of something , I Knjow not vat. 
I will go to de boudoir; and you, lyiademoiseUe, coqie yid ^e^ 
and stay at de door, and if I call, you come in directly." 

' Selina accompanied Madame Fanchon to the door of the bou- 
doir ^ as she was told; but no sooner had the latter entered it, 
than she uttered a cry, and Selina rushed into the room. They 
found the Duchess perfectly insensible, in which state she had 
probably been for some time ; and, for a few minutes, they be- 
lieved her dead. Madame Fanchon uttered piercing shrieks, and, 
in her terror and grief, lost all power of being useful, while Selina 
rang the bell, sent instantly for the family physician, bathed the 
temples of her mistress with cold water, and used every other 
effort in her power to restore suspended animation. A.t length 
the Duchess revived. Her heart beat feebly beneatji the hAnd of 
Selina; she sighed deeply, and opened her eyes. The joy of 
Madame Fanchon now became as wild and un;nanageabie , as hex 
terror and grief had previously been; and Seli.n^ had great ^ifB" 
culty in making her comprehend, that positive quiet was abso- 
lutely necessary to the Duchess. **Cher a?ige! cher angel" 
exclaimed the poor pld wpman, dropping on her knees, and 
pressing the hand of her mistress to her lips , and bathing it with 
her tears. 

Though animation was restored, and a faint pink hue replaced 
the pallid one that had overspread the face of the Duchess, con- 
sciousness was not yet quite restored. She gazed around her, 
looked at Madame Fanchon and Selina inquiringly, then raised 
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]her l|aii4 to ber brew, as if to collect her thoipgjhls, and^ ffter ^ 
short pause, uttered a piercing cry ; and again fainted. 

The doctor soon after arrived, administered restoratives, and 
liad her rennoved to her chamber, giving the strictest lnju^ctloIls 
that his patient should not, for a moment, be left alone. He 
made various inquiries, as to the state of the Duchess previous 
to this sudden attack, — inquiries that proved to Selina that Ae, 
like herself, was disposed to attribute it to sonie strong mord 
suffering , rather than to any physical cause. He remained with 
the Duchess until he saw her sink into ,a state of dro^rsiness, and 
was on the point of withdrawing, whep thje Duke of Glenallen 
entered the chamber. 

^'ily God! doctor, what is all this?" said he, evidently ip 
great alarm, ^^l but this moment entered from my drjve, and 
heard that the Duchess had been taken suddenly ill.*' 

"I really feel at a loss," replied the physiciaii, **Inot ^ith 
regard to the peculiar character of her Grace's malady, but to the 
origin. I should attribute it to some sudden moral sh,QcY y some 
deep grief — but that I hear nothing has occyirred to ^cc^sion any 
such emotions." 

The Duke tprned p«de, opened the curtain of the bed, gazed 
intently on the pallid, but still lovely, face of his wife, then, 
dropping the curtain gently^ an expression of the greatest alariji 
overspreading his countenance, he whispered the doctor, who, 
in return, shook his head, and uttered a few words soUo voce; 
and then both retired to the neit room, to contiOue the conver-' 
sation. 

<<Ah! Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, how fortunate it was 
dat my heart did visper me to go to de boudoir, Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! sanscela^ she might be now gone from us for ever. She 
has de lieart trop chaud^ tropfier; and dat vill kill her von day. 
Cher onge! she vas not used to chagrin, only for a short time, 
vid dat mech^mie, Madame Vestern. Ah ! dat voman vas de cause 
of all dis misery. If she not have tormented cette chere creature 
more dan nobody could bear, she never run avay to marry de ruse . 
old Duke ; and I vould not like von stopid vieux gohemouche, 
have helped him to do it all. But, DijBU saitl I did believe it 
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vas for de best, or I never lend myself in de affair; but oh ! I now 
tink it vas all for de vorst." 

. Selina took her station by the bedside, determined not to 
leave it; and great difGculty had she to prevent the garrulous old 
Frenchwoman from talking, for, though passionately attached 
and devoted to the Duchess, Madame Fanchon was so given to 
talk, that she could hardly remain silent a minute. The Duke 
stole into the chamber every hour to see how his wife was*, and so 
great was the anxiety pictured on his face, that Selina, although 
greatly prejudiced against him by the previous communications 
of Madame Fanchon, could not help pitying him. The old woman 
noticed this ; and when he had withdrawn, after the fifth or sixth 
visit, shook her head, and whispered, "Ah, Mademoiselle, 
you are, like me, a gobemouche. You tink all dese visits are 
because he loves her. No, no; it is because he loves her for- 
tune , and is afraid to lose it. Mon Dieu! ven von tink dat cetle 
belle creature is not loved for herself^ she dat has all to make her 
loved, it drive me mad. No, he tinks only of de money; and 
if he could keep dat, after her death, he vould be more glad dan 
sorry she should die. Oh ! c*e$t un vieux sans coBur , «m Sgoiste, 
You may believe me. Yet vonce he did so deceive me, dat I 
tought him de most kind, de most excellent of men, who only 
vished to marry Miladi Louise to take her from de power of dat 
odious Madame Vestern ; and I did honour and esteem him for it. 
But ven I found out de truth , oh, mon Dieu! how I did hate and 
despise myself for having been such a bete as to tink veil of 
him." 

And now the torpid state in which the unhappy Duchess had 
been for several hours plunged, changed into one of feverish ei- 
citement. She still slept, but her cheeks became flushed, and 
her hand burned. She spoke frequently, and the events that had 
occasioned the malady which now had seized her, occupied her 
mind even in the delirium that reigned over it. She raved of the 
dishonourable proposal of her husband, — of the heartless in- 
gratitude of her lover. She called on death to release her from an 
existence now become insupportable, and on the Almighty for 
pardon for her sin. It was piteous to hear her incoherent ravings. 
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aod mark the chaage in her late pale face. One moment she 
would, believing him present, address Lord Glastonbury by the 
most endearing epithets — deplore that they had met too late to 
be joined in holy wedlock before God and man; — ask him if he 
could still love her when shame had set its stigma on her brow, 
and all who once esteemed her turned away in horror and con- 
tempt from her approach? The next, she would recal their last 
interview, utter the most cutting reproaches, and Accuse him of 
having destroyed her here and hereafter. 

The Duke entered more than once during the time she was^ 
uttering these frantic ravings of deilriam, and his cheek, albeit 
unused to flash , grew red as he listened to them. 

''She is evidently under the influence of a brain fever, and 
knows not what she utters ," observed be ; *' I most again send for 
the doctor." 

'' Ah ! you know too veil dat she speak de terrible truth ," said 
Madame Fanchon, when he left the chamber, ** and you vill have 
to ansver before de throne of de Almighty for de misery you have 
brought 00 dis poor arpheiine. " 

The doctor now declared that the Duchess was, as her hasband 
had suted, suffering from a brain fever, and he called in three 
other medical men , of eminence in their profession , to assist him 
with their opinions. For many days it was their belief that their 
patient must sink under the violence of her disease, and there 
were hoars in which so total was the prostration of her strength, 
that Selina thooght her life could not last through the day. She 
watched over her, with a tenderness not to be described, bathed 
her burning temples with iced water, and applied cooling draughts 
to her fevered lips. Affection and intelligence enabled her to per- 
form the functions of a nurse in a manner that surprised, while it 
delighted all present, and the doctors declared that they had never 
previously met with so able and judicious an assistant as in her* 
The Duke , whose anxiety won him the esteem of the physiciaoSi 
repeatedly thanked Selina for her unceasiog care of theDaehess; 
and the atuched Madame Fanchon admitted that her skill at a 
nurse was far excelled by that of Selina. 

' ' 1 not tiok ," W4mld ahe say , ' < dat any Engelishe woman have 
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such a power of endurance. She never tires , never vants to sleep, 
never complains, but dere she sits vid her eyes fixed on oe cher 
aiige, and so still dat she never is heard to breathe, and if any ting 
is vanted, she glides about de room like a spirit vidout being heard 
to move. I do believe it is all because she speak so leetle. If she 
has any toughts, dey are all shut up in her heart, for she never 
lets dem out , and so she is not like me fatiguee from talking. It 
is de vay vid 8e Engelishe. Dey have not, like de French , fresh 
toughts coming into deir minds every minute, vich forces dem to 
speak de old toughts to give room for de new. No , dey have not 
de esprit like de French ; if dey had , dey would be obliged to talk, 
as I do , and dat yfould fatiguer dem." 

Such was the way in which the amoure propre of Madame 
Fanchon accounted for the devoted and never-tiring zeal of Selioa 
in the sick room, and in which she satisfactorily, to herself at 
least, explained her own incapability to fulfil the office of nurse as 
Selina did. 

Those only who have watched by the conch of one dear to them, 
during a malady that threatens, every moment, to snatch to the 
grave the object of their care , can be aware how , under such 
trying circumstances, affection and interest become tenfold in- 
creased, — and how the life of the anxious watcher seems to bang 
on that of the poor helpless creature struggling between life and 
death before her. 

*' How providential, O Almighty God ," would Selina say to 
herself in the stillness of night, ''are thy decrees. Thoa who 
hast, by filling my heart with tenderness for this Thy suffering and 
erring creature, rendered that a labour of love, which Thy mercy 
has enabled me to support , but which , with less affection for her, 
1 might have lacked zeal , ability , or strength to fulfil. Grant , O 
merciful God, that she may be spared to mourn , and atone for her 
sin , and so live for the future , to Thy honour and her own sal- 
vation." 

At length a favourable change took place in the health of the 
Duchess , but not until she was reduced almost to a shadow , and 
so weak as to be helpless as an infant. Slow was her approach to 
convalescence, but it was marked by a patience and gentleness 
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that indiealed a great change in her character. No longer did she 
pray for the death which she now felt she was anfrt to meet. She 
evinced gratitude to all who had contributed towards rescuing her 
from danger, but, most of all, to Him who had vouchsafed to 
open her eyes to her own errors and to lead her to seek to atone for 
Ihem. Towards Selina she showed a sentiment of affection, which 
proved that, even while supposed to be unconscious of all that was 
passing around her , she was sensible of her tender and watchful 
care. 

When able to leave her sick chamber, the Duchess declared 
her ioteation of retiring for some months to a seat of hers in a 
distant county. Her physicians approved the scheme, and persons 
were despatched to render the mansion fit for her reeeption. Be- 
fore she left town , she had a long and touching conversation with 
the Doke, in which she censured her own past conduct so severely, 
and dealt so mercifully with his, that even his selfish nature was 
melted , and he asked her forgiveness for having ever wounded her 
feelings , and promised never again to occasion her a momenta 
pain. They parted amicably, the Duchess appropriating a con- 
siderable portion of her large income to his use , and determined 
henceforth te make a better use of the wealth bestowed by provi- 
dence oil her , than she had ever hitherto done. 

No longer treated as a domestic but as a friend, Selina now 
became the constant and useful companion of the Duchess. She 
read to her, and drew her attention to works calculated to 
strengthen her mind, instead of ciciting her imagination. *^ The 
Book of Books, The Holy Bible," was every day opened , and in 
its sacred pages the wounded heart and tortured conscience of the 
Duchess found a balm. She soon learned to be thankful for the 
events that had , whilenearly depriving her of life, awakened her 
to a deep sense of her own unworthiness, and of gratitude to God 
lor his mercy. She frequently wrote to her husband , to exhort 
him to turn his thoughts from' this sinfiri world, on the pleasures 
of which he had allowed them too long to be engrossed, and to 
prepare for that better life , to which by repentance he might still 
aspire. The answers o4' the Duke » though polite, and even af- 
fectionate , held out little hope to bis wile that her appeals to his 
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conscience had tbe desired effect. Nevertheless, a sense of daly 
Jed her to continue to eibort him, and, when informed some 
months after, that he was seized with a dangerous illness, she 
instantly left her tranquil abode , and returned to his habiution to 
administer to his comfort. She watched over him, as a duteous 
daughter would have done to a father. She prayed for him , aud 
even won him to join with her in prayer. His death-bed , if not 
all that could be desired by one whose whole thoughts were now 
turned to another world , was not such as could deprive her of ihc 
soothing hope that he had lienefited by her counsel , and profited 
by her prayers. He died, thanking her for her care , after having 
at her request, several times seen a worthy clergyman , and mani- 
fested an earnest attention to the spiritual comfort he admioislered, 
when all other views faded away. 

There had been a time when the Duchess would have rejoiced 
in her release from the chain that had bound her to a husband so 
every way unsuited to her; but that time was passed. Ever since 
the illness which had brought her to the verge of the grave, she 
had learned to view her own conduct with such sorrow and repent- 
ance , that she had become indulgent for his, and grateful that he 
had not exposed her error and sin to the world. In vain did Ma- 
dame Fanchon, with less charity, endeavour to persuade the 
Duchess that the Duke's forbearance originated in a less worthy 
motive than that which she attributed to it. The elevated mind of 
her mistress not being prone to detect vice , to which it was a 
stranger, she remembered only the good derived from her hus- 
band's silence, and was not disposed to be ungrateful for it. The 
truth was, the danger id which her life had been placed had so 
alarmed the Duke , that believing her illness to have been occa- 
sioned by the communication he had ventured on in the interview 
that had preceded it, and which had so strongly excited her, he not 
only regretted the dishonourable conduct of which he had been 
guilty, but determined henceforth never to refer to it. 

Her deep emotion on that occasion had revealed to bim how 
much of what was noble and good still filled her heart. He re- 
membered how blamable his own conduct towards her had b^en; 
how he hnd left her , when little noore than a child , exposed to tbe 
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dangers that must ever awaita yoang and beantiful woman, with no 
hasbaod to protect, no friend to counsel her, and his better oa* 
tare , so long shot in by the thick envelope of selfishness that en- 
cased it, was awakened to a deep sense of pity for her, and bUme 
to himself. Her generosity towards him previously to her retiring 
to the^ country, achieved her triumph over his newly-awakened 
sense of right; and had his life been prolonged, the Duchess would 
have found in him a true friend, anxious for her happiness, though 
incapable of forming it. The Duchess returned to her seclusion, 
and recommenced the life of study , broken in upon only by works 
of good , that had filled up her time before she went to London to 
attend her dying husband. She established schools, built an 
hospital , and large alms-houses, to be supported solely at her ex- 
pense. She visited and relieved the poor , comforted the unhappy, 
encouraged the deserving, and sought to reclaim the erring. 

Before three months of her widowhood had expired , a letter 
from Lord Glastonbury reached her. He had left England the day 
after their last interview , fearful that some esclandre which might 
compromise his personal interests would take place. He looked 
OD the Duchess as little less than insane , and capable of not only 
destroying her own position for ever , but of compromising bis. 
To escape any future scenes , as he termed It, or any exposi, he 
went off to the continent, where pleasure had detained him , until 
he read in the newspaper the death of the Duke of Glenallen. This 
event produced serious reflections in his worldly and unfeeling 
mind. The Duchess, now free to dispose of her hand and vast 
fortune, had become a very different person to the wife whose hus- 
band might any day have exposed her, and compromised her lover. 
Her sin had not been revealed to the world. She had not lost caste, 
so he could by wedding her secure to himself the wealthiestheiress 
in England, a woman too, so beautiful as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of the nun on whom she bestowed her hand being accused of 
mercenary motives; and standing in so high a position in society 
as to reflect, rather than receive distinction, on whomsoever she 
might marry. 

'* And of this bonne fortune I am sure," said Lord Glastonbury 
to himself; ''I am the only man she ever loved, ever committed 
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herself ^ith. She will be but too happy to redeem (he only sin of 
her life by a marriage with the partner of it. I can persuade her 
that I left England wholly to save her reputation ; that my sternness 
at oiir last interview was only assumed to prevent her ruin; and 
never did I love her so fondly, nor give her such an undeniable 
proof of my attachment, as when I declined to accept the sacrifice 
she was anxious to make, of flying with m«. Women are so cre- 
dulous, so prone to believe every assertion made by a man they 
love, that I feel certain she will receive allmyeiplanations with per- 
fect confidence, andlshall bear off a prize, of which every marrying 
roan in England will envy me the possession. I am on the whole a 
devilish lucky dog , and now rejoice that Lady Julia Mordaunt did 
not accept my offer at Paris. Her fortune is not above one quarter 
the amount of the l)uchess's, her person not to be compared, and 
she is ten years older. Yes , I am a lucky fellow ! " 

It was after indulging a train of reflections like the above 
quoted, that Lord Glastonbury wrote a proposal of marriage to the 
Duchess of Glenallen. The letter was an artful one. ft referred, 
but with the tact of an experienced man of the world , to their 
former attachment , and his desire that the only error of an other- 
wise spotless life should be effaced by a marriage that would re- 
deem and sanctify it. He painted his unchanged passion in 
glowing colours, and his impatience to throw himself at the feet of 
the object of it, from which he was only deterred by the dread of 
compromising, in the slightest degree, her whom he hoped, when 
the required time for widowhood had passed away, h& should lead 
to the hymeneal altar. 

Never had the Duchess felt ko indignant as after the perusal of 
this letter. The blood mounted to her very temples , and her lips 
trembled. 

''And this is the man for whom I sinned ! for, whom I have for 
ever lost my own respect," exclaimed she; **oh! it needed not 
this fresh exposure of his unworthiness to humble me in my own 
eyes, to renew that repentance for my guilt which no time can ef- 
face. Wed him! No, not for worlds! not to buy even the con- 
cealment of my sin. Deeply as I deplore , and muSt ever lament 
it, and desirous as I am to bury it in oblivion from the world, rather 
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would I brare the worst, — his rcTelalioo of it, and the scorn of 
society, than become his wife." 

Her answer to his letter astonished almost as much as it en- 
raged him. Incapable of comprehending or of appreciating a 
character like hers , he instantly came to the conclnsion that some 
new attachment on her part could alone have led to her rejection of 
him. Under this impression he wrote to her again, insinuating 
rather than openly menacing, that if she ever consented to wed 
another, he would reveal her former Haison with him. 

<*How little does he know me" said the Duchess to herself, 
** if he believes roe capable of deceiving any man who might address 
me as a suitor. No, never again will I marry." 

CHAPTER XLII. 

It was some time before the Duchess recovered her ordinary 
state of composure, so cruelly broken in upon by the heartless 
and indelicate letters of Lord Glastonbury, These new proofs of 
the baseness of the man she had once so sinfully loved , over- 
whelmed her with shame, and increased her contrition ; a contri- 
tion so deep and sincere, that she deemed a long life ofrepentance 
would not be sufficient to redeem tier sin. Every hour of her life 
was passed in doing good , or in reading and reflection ; and when 
SeJina looked on this beautiful woman , not yet more than two- 
and-twenty years old, possessed of boundless wealth, descended 
from one of the noblest houses, holding such an elevated rank, 
and sought after by the highest and proudest, thus devoting her 
youth to the amelioration of the condition of the poor, and to peni- 
tence for one sin, a sin unknown to the world , she could almost 
have wept that one so naturally prone to good, should have been, 
by the force of circumstances, hurried into a crime, the sense of 
which deprived her of that happiness , which her personal and 
menUl attractions, no less than her position, might have se- 
cured her. 

The seclusion in which the Duchess of Glenallen lived , did not 
preclude her from the addresses of many of her former admirers. 
It is true, they did not, like Lord Glastonbury, presume to write 
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to her nntil H year had elapsed after the desfh of the Dofce. ' Many 
of these suitors were id every way UDexceptiooable ; and all had 
enjoyed opportuDilies of knowing and appreciating her whose 
hand they were aniions to gain. The Duchess never hesitated a 
moment in declining their proposals , persisting in her resolution 
never again to marry. Many were the visits offered by former 
female friends , with sons, brothers, or nephews, for whom they 
longed to win the prize ; but delicate health was pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for refusing all visits, and at length the beautiful recluse, as 
it now became the fashion to call her, was left to enjoy in peace 
the solitude she preferred; her interested friends and admirers 
piqued into accusing her of eccentricity or affectation. This was 
the happiest period of the life of Selina , and would have left her 
nothing to desire , could she but have seen her beloved mistress 
less haunted and pained by the memory of the past. Treated more 
as a friend than a dependent, she learned to know the fine qualities 
of the Duchess, and with this knowledge her. affection and devo- 
tion to her increased. 

Months rolled away tranquilly, the Duchess pursuing the 
even tenour of her way, dispensing happiness around her, and 
almost worshipped by all who had opportunities of judging her. 
Never was her name mentioned in any cottaj^e, for miles and miles 
in her neighbourhood , thai blessings did not follow it ; and never 
did she lay her head on her pillow , without knowing that she had, 
during the preceding day, conferred benefits on all requiring her 
aid. Yet still the happiness diffused by her to others brought not 
that boon to herself; one fatal remembrance poisoned her 
existence , and embittered every hour of it. 

And now a great change becjime apparent in the Duchess of 
Glenallen. Her health , which had continued delicate ever since 
her severe illness, began to betray such unequivocal symptoms of 
decay, as to seriously alarm Selina, and plunge Madame Fanchon 
into despair. A hectic cough, pain In the side, universal las- 
situde, and sleepless nights, too surely announced that remorse 
and grief had impaired, if not wholly destroyed her constito- 
tion. 

" ' •- • Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle," would Madame Fanchon 
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sty , " ce Cher ange wilT soon leave as , will become «m ange aii 
del, noless we can persuade her to go to London, and have a 
consnltation of 'physicians. It break my heart to see her \id dat 
bright pink spot on her cheek , and her beautiful eyes so much 
more brilliant dan ven she vas in health. Yell did I know dat if 
ever she did yat vas wrong, she never could be {happy any more. 
l>e vorld might pardon, but she vonldn't forgive herself. She 
believed dat her love for dat bad man vas to be almost excused by 
his goodness; and she judging him by her own noble heart, tought 
him perfect. It vas dis belief dat supported her against de stings 
of remorse , ven she tought he adored her; for even den dere vere 
times ven she vas so malbeureuse dat I trembled lest she should 
go to de Duke and tell him all. But ven she found him so ingrat, 
so base, her sin did appear so moche de vorse in her own eyes, 
dat she no longer had courage to struggle against de regret dat has 
consumed her , for having lost her own esteem. Dere be dose. 
Mademoiselle , and de Duchesse is von of dem , who have de heart 
so noble , so fine , dat ven dey have lost deir own respect , dey 
cannot ever more have von moment's peace or health , and vont to 
be proud of de man for whom dey have lost it, and to believe dat 
/le at least values de terrible sacrifice dat dey have made. But ven 
even dis belief is gone, and dat every excuse to satisfy deir owd 
wounded conscience has fallen avay , den ,<oh ! den, Mademoiselle, 
de proud heartbreak, de health goes, and dey die." 

Often was Selina reminded of the last days of Lady Almond- 
bury , as she contemplated the changed aspect of the Duchess — 
the same attenuated form , the same faded, yet still lovely face. 
A conviction of her danger had taken possession of the Duchess's 
mind, and its effect was a more constant attention to her religious 
duties, and a greater composure of spirits. Madame Fanchon 
urged her mistress daily to go to London for medical advice. 

"It will be of no use my good Fanchon," would she answer ; 
" I feel that my days arc numbered, and wish to end them tran- 
quilly here." 

At length her repeated entreaties induced the Duchess to con- 
sent to go to London. 

^^Poor old faithful creature ! " observed her Grace to Selina ; 
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^^aIthoug;h I know how aseless it is, and dislike the fatigue of the 
journey, and leaving this quiet spot, I cannot refuse a request of 
hers, so continually urged." 

The journey was undertaken ; propped by pillows the iuTalid 
reclined in her carriage , Selina and Fanchon seated opposite to 
her; nor when they reached the railway, would she quit it, so 
much did she dread encountering the additional move, or meeting 
strangers. The coach — a roomy and commodious landau — 
was the last of the train, and immediately before it, was a box 
containing ^rses ; they had only proceeded a short way when the 
movement of the carriage became so violent and unsteady, that 
its three occupants were filled with alarm. Soniething must be 
wrong, they felt persuaded ; and, in a terror not to be described, 
they clung to the holders to avoid being dashed against each 
other. Selina looked out of the window, and screamed, to at- 
tract attention, but her cries were drowned in the stunning noise 
of the train, and the large vehicle, filled with horses, in front 
completely masked them from the carriages that preceded it. 
Every moment the movement of the coach grew more violent; 
and it now became evident to those within it, that the braces oa 
one side had given way, for the body of the carriage was whirled 
on its side, half over the truck. The imperial, partly unfastened, 
swung from side to side as the coach, impelled along with a fear- 
ful velocity, was threatened every moment to be shattered to 
pieces. The Duchess, thrown on the lower side, soon became 
insensible; Selina and Fanchon offered up prayers, deeming 
that all hope of mortal aid was now over, when, on entering a 
tunnel, the half-prostrate carriage was dashed with such violence 
against the side of the arch, that it was wholly disengaged from 
the truck , and shattered to pieces. Selina lost all consciousness 
the moment this occurred , and when restored to animation, 
found herself in a room , surrounded by half-a-dozen persons, 
who had all been. occupied about her. For several minutes she 
could not remember what had happened, but gazed on the 
strangers in surprise. By degrees she became aware of her 
situation, and in alarm called for the Duchess — for Fanchon. 
Instead of her agonized inquiries being answered, she wa6 told 
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she must not speak; that she must contiDue perfectly quiet; and 
then she became sensible of great pain in her head, and in several 
parts of her person. She had been placed on a bench, near an 
open window, at one of the stations; and while she lay there, 
overcome by bodily torture and terror, the inquiries, unanswered 
by those around her, .were solved by the conversation carried on 
outside the window. "We saw the coach thrown on one side," 
said the speaker, ^^and expected it would be dashed to pieces. 
We were on the bridge, and shouted, and ran with all our might, 
but. Lord bless you! what chance had we of overtaking the train 
that rushed madly on, as if the devil himself was driving it! or 
of our voices being heard, when that shrieking, puffing engine 
drowns every other sound. Oh, it was a terrible sight! And 
then, when we saw the train going to enter the tunnel,, we knew 
it must all soon be over with the coach, which was overhanging 
on the right side of the truck, and sure enough, it was dashed 
up against the arch, and. fell to pieces in a moment. In the 
shock it was disengaged from the truck. We shouted for assist- 
ance , and ran to the carriage. Oh, what a frightful sight it was 
to see! One of the women, they say it was the mistress, was 
quite dead. A piece of the wood of the carriage had struck her 
on the temple^ and the blood had streamed all over her. Her 
death 9 they say, must have been instantaneous. The old woman 
opened her eyes once, looked at the dead lady, groaned, and 
never moved afterwards, although the doctors tried all their skill 
with both. The other young woman got a bad cut on the back of 
the head, and is dreadfully bruised, but they say she may re- 
cover. 'T was lucky for her that the train stopped at this station, 
for there was no less than two doctors travelling by it, and they 
have been doing all they can for the poor young creature.'' 

Selina listened with intense interest to the recapitulation of 
the fearful scene, in which she had taken a part, her eyes closed, 
as if to shut it out from her sight, and , as it concluded , she ut- 
tered a piercing shriek, and again relapsed into insensibility. 
For many days her life was in the utmost danger, and she was 
w holly unconscious of everything passing around her. 
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Daring that time a coroner's inquest had taken place , and the 
last mournfal duties were performed to the dead. 

Youth , and a good constitution , had enabled the poor suf- 
ferer to snnive the injuries she had sustained, and the violent 
fever that had followed them ; and when restored to convales- 
cence, she found the kind-hearted Mrs. Steadfast watching by 
her bed. The husband of that worthy woman having read in the 
newspaper the details of the frightful catastrophe, had despatched 
her to take charge of Selina; and she had been many days with 
her before the invalid was aware of the fact. Her presence, and 
soothing attention, produced the most favourable effect. The 
state of bodily weakness, too, t.o which Selina was reduced, 
left her a passive, rather than a violent mourner, for the mistress 
she had learned to love so fondly, and the good-natured, poor 
Fanchon, from whom she had experienced nothing but kindness 
ever since she had known her. She would remain for hours lost 
in thought, questioning herself whether it could indeed be true, 
that the lovely being whose sweet voice still lingered in her ear, 
whose gentleness and considerate kindness had been evinced in a 
thousand nameless, but touching ways, ever since she had 
entered her abode, was gone for ever; and sincere and deep was 
the grief of Selina. Many were the tears shed by her as her 
thoughts dwelt on the terrible catastrophe that had deprived her 
of the best, the gentlest of mistresses. Although deeply grateful 
to the Almighty for the preservation of her own lifcj she could 
not be consoled for the loss of her mistress ; and her sorrow, 
though not loud and boisterous, became a settled sentiment in 
her breast, the effect of which greatly retarded her recovery. 

The mortal remains of the Duchess and her faithful old ser- 
vant Fanchon had been removed for interment in tl^e church ad- 
joining her late abode, while Selina had been struggling between 
life and death in a brain fever. Frequently did the poor girl 
revert to the last time she had seen her, pale as marble, in a deep 
swoon , wholly insensible of what was passing around her. The 
frantic cries of poor Fanchon , the terrible velocity of the move- 
mentof the vehicle that contained all three, until the final crash, 
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were remembered as a fearful but vivid dream that haunted her. 
And now — all was over. 

Again she was houseless. Her beautiful , her good mistress 
was gone, she humbly hoped, to that Heaveo to which her deep 
and never-ceasiog remorse for the one sin of her young life had 
entitled her. Yes, penitence so sincere must plead for her before 
her Almighty and merciful Father ; and this confidence in the 
bliss she was now enjoying became. the only source of consolation 
to Selina. 

When able to be removed she accompanied Mrs. Steadfast to 
London, and in a few days after despatched a note announcing 
her arrival to Mrs. Fraser. In her present state she longed to see 
that amiable and gentle being, and was not without a hope that 
she might again enter into her establishment, so warmly had that 
lady pressed her to do so when she had last seen her. The note 
was brought back by the messenger, with the intelligence that 
Mrs. Fraser, with her mother and sisters, had gone abroad, and 
were not expected back to England for a year. This news in- 
flicted a severe disappointment on Selina, for she had counted, 
much op receiving comfort from her for whom she entertained so 
sincere a regard. 

Mrs. Steadfast, alarmed by the continued weakness of Se- 
lina , called in a skilful physician , who , made acquainted with 
the recent affliction she had Experienced, advised to have her re- 
moved to a milder climate, which, with a total change of scene, 
he thought would be the most effectual means for her restoration 
to health. 

But how is this advice to be carried into effect? thought the 
excellent couple, under whose roof Selina was sojourning. 

''Let us wait, my dear, until she gets a little better," said 
Mrs. Steadfast to her husband, '^and we may hear of some lady 
going abroad, and requiring an attendant. I often read in the 
newspaper inquiries of this nature." 

''In the meanwhile," replied her husband, "we must manage 
to get Miss Stratford into the fresh air as much as possible. Our 
son is such a good steady lad, and drives so carefully, that he 
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can take her out for a couple pf hours every day in our gig, and 
that will set her up." 

This kind plan was carried into execution, and in the course 
of a few weeks the glow of health, which revisited the cheeks of 
Selina, and her returning strength, proclaimed how judicious 
and advaotagcous it had proved. Yet returniog health did not 
restore her broken spirits ; and as her kind host and hostess 
marked this, they bethought themselves of the physician's advice 
of change of scenery to divert the invalid's mind from the painful 
topic that unceasingly filled it. They inquired among their 
friends; looked into the advertisements in the newspapers, and 
at length found one that seemed likely to suit their young friend. 

"A lady of distinction," so stated the advertisement, "about 
to visit the continent, requires a young person of good education 
to fill the place oifemme de chambre. She will be expected to 
read aloud to her mistress, to act occasionally as her amanuensis, 
and to keep her accounts." 

"Why it seems the very thing, my dear," observed Mr. 
Steadfast. "How very few femmes de chambres could be able to 
fill this double capacity, and Miss Stratford happens to be pre- 
cisely one of the few." 

"Yes, she is indeed, and I trust she may be engaged," said 
his wife. 

The advertisement was answered, and appointment made, 
and Selina, in consequence, waited on the Lady Caldersfoot. The 
house was one of small dimensions, but of great pretension, 
situated in Wilton Place. The hall was covered with plaster 
brackets, on which stood innumerable diminutive casts of the 
most celebrated works of antiquity. The staircase was decorated 
in a similar style; and in the drawing-room, into which she was 
ushered by a footman in a livery more remarkable for gaudiness 
than good taste, the walls were nearly hidden by a number of 
pictures, so execrably bad, that the eye of Selina, lately accus- 
tomed to look on works by the best masters, turned from theiii 
with surprise, and a conviction that the taste and knowledge of 
their owner must indeed be very defective. To the frames of 
these vile daubs were affixed the names of the most remarkable 
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painters, to whose style and maoDcr they did Dot present even 
the slightest resemblance. They had not even the merit of being 
bad copies of the masters. Coarse Dutch furniture, painted 
brown, and picked out in gold, as the dealers term it, next at- 
tracted her attention; the chairs and sofas covered with stamped 
cotton velvet. The curtains were, as upholsterers say, to match, 
and the table-covers of the same material. Mirrors, of small 
dimensions, in brown and gilt frames, decorated the room. On 
the mantelpiece and tables were placed various articles of China, 
of a quality that would have thrown the author of Yatheck into a 
fever, such wretched specimens were they, mixed with a quan- 
tity of trumpery, the refuse of cheap bric-drbrae shops, but which 
were labelled as the productions of Benvenuto Cellini, and the 
masters of his time. German glasses , of fantastic forms, were 
marked as crystal de roche; and old metal boxes incnistcd with 
false stones, that could not impose on any one for the real, w ere 
placed under glass shades ; as if things of some value. A few 
very ill-painted miniatures were scattered around the tables ; and 
a gaudy carpet, of so thin a substance as to betray the forms of 
the boards of the floor beneath it, completed the ensemble of the 
room in which Selina was left some twenty minutes before Lady 
Caldersfoot made her appearance. A striking similarity between 
the.room and the owner instantly struck Selina, for in both brown 
and gilding predominated. The lady herself, of a brown colour, 
was attired in brown silk, not remarkable for its freshness. Her 
curls — and they were evidently only hers by right of purchase — 
were brown; and chains and bracelets, of what, in modern ad- 
vertising phraseology, is termed mosaic gold, completed the 
costume of a most remarkably ill-looking old lady. 

"Ah, Miss Stratford !" said she, examining Selina through her 
eye-glass; ^'I believe I am right, your name iVMiss Stratford.^ 
Selina bowed assent. *' Let us go into my library. I never feel so 
comfortable anywhere else;" and she led the way to a room that 
opened into the drawing-room. ^* Pray be seated. ** 

The library, as it was termed , was a large closet, lined with 
book-shelves, on which stood, ranged in goodly show, rows of 
half-bound aovels and periodicals. Nothing could be more mere- 
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triciouS) or in worse taste than this room; the hangiogs, the 
chairs, and sofas, crowded into it, leaving hardly spaco to move, 
were o the most ill-assorted colours; the window-panes were 
pasted over with gaudy-coloured paper, in imitatloa of stained 
glass, and the table was littered with inkstands, presented, as 
Lady Caldersfoot took care to inform Selina, by the greatest men 
of our time, in recognition of her talents, and in gratitude for the 
delight and instruction their exercise had afforded them. Selioa 
could not help remarking, that, if the good-will of the donors of 
these gifts was to be estimated by their beauty o> value, it could 
not be very great , for the inkstands were mere trumpery, such as 
may be found at any of the cheap repositories for modern an- 
tiques. 

*< Of course, you know my writings?" said Lady Caldersfoot. 

''I have not that pleasure. Madam," replied Selina. "Hitherto, 
my reading has not included works of fiction.'' 

'*How very strange! I had thought that a person could not 
have been found in this country, or, indeed, in Europe, unac- 
quainted with my writings. Of course, you have heard of my 
literary reputaliou?" 

Selina again bowed an assent, for which her conscience re- 
proached her , but which prudence exacted ; for, short as had been 
her acquaintance with Lady Caldersfoot, she had seen enough of 
her to be aware , that , to confess the fact of never having heard of 
her Ladyship's fame, would be deemed nothing short of an offence 
of deep dye. 

''Fame , as the divine Dante says , Miss Stratford , is not to he 
lightly won. Mine has been purchased at the cost of health. 
Nightly vigils, passed in poring over the works of philosophers and 
sages, and days spent in giving to the world the fruits of my stu- 
dies, after their passing through the alembic of my mind, have inn 
paired my health. The old story , the sword has worn out the 
scabbard; and I must seek a more genial clime to renovate my 
frame. You speak French and Italian fluently, I suppose?*' 

"Tolerably, Madam." 

"You write a legible hand, I know, by your answer to my ad- 
vertisement. Your appearance proves a superiority over the ordi- 
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oaiy^ellmtiof'tierMdsoifeMi^tlminehwt Mfmnmndeckan^Hni- 
ani tlris'pecvliMty^nitsiiie; £6r; sncb ismyrespeetfor'iilera^ 
tnre^ ibki'I Mvk non lailf; d0v«tiBg"hersdf to that noble pfofieiM'' 
sioo V slivald rhave. her person approached hy «• mere m^ial. Heb^ 
han^HDiidenrBhtotild be a petfsdD of refioMaena, ofedaeatioo^ cai- 
pabie i>f: compTehendiiif the eler^ted thoogbls add' Idftf'atpirlH'* 
tioBS «he may be evHed on to reopy on piipeF/' 

Selina liatened iritfi surprise Co tbiaeiordiuids d€Ktet^with<> 
an affdctatioB ofmannerthal rendered It perfectly ladiorbusi' 
<*WhBt^afeyoafteffai8, MiasStratfiyrd?" 
"Fdtrtf ponnds/was thetsaarl received jn> be«b my lastsitaa^ 
tions." 

*' That Is a great deal; bw I svppose thetadies'yoe wepevith, 
weie "not literary, had net v like me, aobiefedfame, consefventty; 
you had a*right, where n«4iistre cenldbe relected on^yov , to re^ 
cetTO « higher TemttveretiaB lor year services; WitlFme it will be^ 
whoiljr difierenl t a pavtion laC my teMfority wiHievt^nd (to yoo; and/' 
tberefosrv yov^H nettfafiBk'ineaoreasonaiile',vif;viBtt0ffd of forty; 
I offerjooiweBty-fiffe ponndSs whidieninl never exeeed.- Indeed;^ 
I coBld^nd^inanjf yeungperScHn^ <who, for the sahei of appvoaehlagr 
my person, would gladly come without any salary? butl^preferi 
yo«/' 

Amused'by theiabsavdiiy * and ipretensioDS^of^hei lady ; Sislhia' 
felt disposed to accept the terms offered. To go to a new 'soetve, * 
and a better climate, were strong inducements, in her present 
weak health and depressed spirits; so she acceeded. 

'* With whom did you last live?" inquired Lady Caldersfoot. 
'"'WiththeDttoheesofGlenallen/' replied Selina; and teUrs 
fiicd bev'.eyes-as sheutliered thentamek'^^ 

**Whftt! the beautifol Duchess ol^enalleo; who met saeh a 
feaiofnl death some weeks a^e?" 
''The same. Madam." 

*'And you were the young person so miraculously saved? 
Whyi^ the wliole thing was ^HMofihe most remarkable^ mosttra- 
gieftl eatastBepfaies in modern times. Not that such acctdenis arer 
nea ooBunoo^enotfgbift our days ; bat a Duchess, a yeting,'a beaiH* 
tifttl, and a rich Diriohessi wbe had retired from the wavhlv>r^te4 

Memoirs of a Feinme de Chamhre. 25 
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suitors by dozens, aod all on aeeoont of grief for the death of a 
very dissolute man , old enough to be her grandfather , makes all 
the difference; it changes the whole thing. 1 was really thinking 
of turning the event to account, of writing a novel , to be entitled, 
' The Inconsolable ; or , the Railroad Disaster.' I had even traced 
out a few sketches in my note- book. 1 had described the last 
scene, when, conscious of her impending destruction, she cried 
out, * l|y beloved , I come to thee ! ' Yes , I shall be delighted lo 
have you, for you can of course give me every particular, and then 
I can idealize the whole. Mere facts are nothing, everything must 
be placed in a romantic, a dramatic point of view; and in effecting 
this I shine." 

Selina*s astonishment was so great, that it revealed itself in 
her countenance, and Lady Caldersfoot, observing it, said, *^lsee 
jou are surprised. This is because you have not lived with per- 
sons of genius. They seize, and make their own, all that can be 
worked up into books, and do it so admirably, that even those, 
who enacted the r6les they describe , can hardly detect them when 
they peruse the work. Glorious attribute of genius! that ran in- 
vest common , or even painful circumstances, with an interest that 
it only can create." 

The engagement was made , the reference to Mrs. Steadfast 
was found satisfactory, and Selioa entered her new situation three 
days after. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

Thrbb days after Selina entered the establishment of Lady 
Caldersfoot, that lady, attended by her and a man-servant, left 
Wilton Place for the Continent; which event, the evening previoos 
to their departure, was notified by her Ladyship's own pen in the 
following terms , and despatched to a fashionable morning paper 
for insertion. 

** Among the recent departures from town we have to announce 
that of the Lady Caldersfoot and suite, who left her Ladyship's ele- 
gant and classic residence in Wilton Place this day, en rcmU for 
the Continent. It is said , we know not with what truth, that this 
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relcbraled autliwass and charming lady will occapy her graphic 
pen on a worli of great importance, connected with the progress of 
literature and the Gne arts in France and Italy, which no person isr 
so capable of tracing as her Ladyship , whose profound {knowledge 
and eiqnisite taste , as well as deep eradiiion, peculiarly fit her for 
the task. The distinguished literati in all the capitals through 
which this celebrated lady will pass, will no doubt eagerly seize the 
opportunity afforded them of offering their homage to the English 
Corinne." 

Instructions were left, that scvecal copies of the paper were to 
be forwarded to Paris after her Ladyship, in order, as she ei- 
plained to Selina, that publicity should be given to her movements 
in other countries as well as in her own. 

Arrived at Dover, Lady Caldersfoot proceeded to the Ship Inn, 
where she instantly summoned the proprietor to her presence. 

'*Pray, Sir," said she, *'is the Governor at present at the 
Castle?" 

**No , Madam , he left yesterday morning for town." 

**How very unfortunate; but it is all my own fault. I should 
have apprised him that I was coming, and then he would have 
taken care not to be out of the way." 

The innkeeper looked at her Ladyship with surprise, for nei- 
ther her own appearance, nor that of her carriage or servant, had 
impressed him with a very high opinion of her grandeur. 

<< It may be as well. Sir," resumed the lady, "that you in- 
form the civil and military authorities here of my arrival. They 
probably may wish to mark their respect by some of those atten- 
tions usually paid to persons of distinction, and might feel hurt 
if left, in ignorance of my being here." 

"Whoshalllsay, Madam?" inquired her host. 

* < The Lady Caldiersfoot. Of course you know my name . " 

**I can't say, I do, your Ladyship; but so many lords and 
ladies pass through here, that I can't remember names." 

« Do you never read. Sir?" 

<'0h! yes, your Ladyship, the newspapers. I hav Vt time 
for anything more." 

;j5* 
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olnififQA^, OTieitracto tak8ibCrraiithe«f0niii9f>a|»Mi^r 

'^Ptrbaipsy infi«d|y I mayy bat>a84ldidaotiksiafiDy«wtiJiiifH 
8ki^*ti BMie » I can'it Jbft eerUin/* 

^'laml^uif Cilderafoot, an^onycelebnlfy, bMi Ilici|MtpJ« 
may say, beo€«fio Eurofcaa/' 

^'iDMkfenodoubi) yoar Ladyship/' 

'^Will ya« order- you bast rooaa to be prcpiwdi »fan-aiai^^ 
People will be hereafter, if not at present , carioas to n8ite.f 
raam and h^ I slept iiu A* day^ may. eome mhem Iragmenlaiatf ibe 
CBrtaina of>tba bed in wbiflb I have ff€pesed^ wiiltlieipnKhaaedy 
as those of Voltaire's aiiFeKney<have beeoi" The ionk^aa ianbcdi 
confounded. *' Send my domestic^" CMitiniieddLadfGalileTsiMt^. 
'' and ha«s a roastcbidReB and half >a. pint ofiSherryserred .vp^for 
my dinner. If my arnvalherebecomaSigenefall^'kiMivB:^ mtmff 
patsoBS will- douhtlesa apply for my antaf^phs v this genarally 
occurs wherever I go, and as I do not like to refnse, you mayhem 
the medium of applying.for them) aadnaw.youAMyrimthdfaw/' 
which Mr. BQnilacadid,. evideotlynot a littla pyvded^wkai to 
make oCihis,istjrange gufau 

Thomas Whidecombe, the footman,? noiK ngiad^<4tts»a|^ifHiih 
anee^ bowing and palUnc^the/onelookofhisJiaiiu. Thomaftwas 
a V new .servant, haying . been Sjcnt . up , froin, one. of ihe p;rQ-njice». 
only ten days before, and was. as lialo sluUedtia^thenaag^ofa; 
London footman as in knowledge of ibfrworld* He believed, jiis 
mistress to be a very gf>eat lady, whose orders he mu^t sliictly^, 
obey, and h^ was utterly. iDcapable of judging, the propriaty^^r 
absurdity of them. 

'< Thomas," said Lady Caldersfoot,. "I am now going JU> Ji 
foreign land, and, to. spare disagreeable. comments, it will be 
necessary for you to change your name from the rustic one of 
Thomas to Theodore. Both names begin with'a T," so that the 
mark on your clothes need not he alterad; Remeralrn',' therefore, 
that from this day forth you are to answer i>nl]r'to't^^^M>nV'<>^^ 
Theodore." 

^'But please yoorLadfahip^ if hoar/foeasl was^akemnpfor 
going by a false name? I have heard it is against the l^w*." 
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**99a , Uttrfr is iwitin icfnt dan^r of iliat , so yoa iieed^#bt be 
itiBHMd. Aflid, oDWyvmiBd what r> say. When yea go ttonifi 
stairs, b« particular in talking of me as itraoh as possible inthe 
sennits' room y oriDthefCap." 

<«Ofa! <iii3lUidy,<w<nildthBt'bevi0bt? ^hy, ifyourLall}^Up 
nnll bdlieveMe , I> was vliDoet) ageing ttonblow op two ehaps lad *a 
f comdy ^f iWBai eu* < ie rmDts in<tlie^om down stairs, for talklog'Of 
'»thair«aiitfrdiaiid Unstresses. Lord 'bless lis , what things they 
pdMsayi'^ 

*^¥ioimistahe<m| instnietions , Theodore. . I don't mean you 
•firtailpas-tliefdid." 

*<fiod forbid, myUdy ; fOri-wonidnU.da shcIifo thing fororil 
lhe4»o»id.'' 

**No, Theodore, you are merely to slsty that yon have' the 
^iMMMWr of ' «tendqg ihie wost edebtaled ^lady in England, the 
o|;iMlMt amhdfets/' 

^^jiBid4f4tnay<diahoMld lo ask , «what isr(ui^banthoress,:yb«r 
tadfridp?" 

'^A.iAdy^l^writes'books, and instructs thewovld. Yovtare 
: to My Ifahl in ikoodon»ail''eyes< are tamed* on youF mistress; that 
'tficl'j|iosl(«l08llyigifts ate sent to her by those deligbted^wilbbier 
toiHliiH^, wridabatpabUsherabiiy dmn^at tbegreatestiprioes." 

"^1 <^'betn a <thittkiilg, yoar J^adysUp, that if yon fd inite 

iUvwvtfijou kateiold Me tasay, io large itriling, IMibs^e^t 

cried by the town-crier ; he 'd do it for a couple of shillings, aild 

' ^ki$pmmM ndilke'.itikfkowii betterlbanlill I oouid^ay,' fori We not . 

itg«ii(goDd flKdioty-foriremettiberingllrard^ords , orsaying'mooh 

at a tine." 

*^QU9IU Me/" mvtten^dtheiady,. wUle:Sttina felt the great- 
est difficalty to avoid smiling. <^No, no, Theodore, the town- 
iQrier sMtst'not'iM thoogbt of; bnt itis positively tieeessary that 
^fwir>attk«)all the persons yoa-meet, hhow that your vifstress is'^a 
(!gs«RlMdf«nd<v9reat'«iiibort88." 

' <*^Dg It all," sold ThooMs, scratching bis' head, <<I msh 
tflilMiyibe able to temeoiber tbat>ivOrd'baa-*b«atbofe88. If it wis 
DtntdowD'in «>pialor'luiid, I M leatfn it by (faeon , = to I vtotild." 
«<ilitetitf fMHIiim> iHtefStmtfwd." 
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Selina did as she was told , and Theodore , as he was hence- 
forth to be called, retired, spelling over as he withdrew, the 
word written down for him. 

''And now you had better go and see my room arranged," 
said Lady Caldersfoot, <<yoa can inform the landlady or hoase- 
maid , 4)r both , who I am. When persons of celebrity like me, 
travel, every one is curions to learn something abootthem. I 
have ordered a chicken for my dinner; half of it will be quite 
sufBcient for'me, and the other half I will leave foe you. This 
will save money, so come down in about a quarter of an hour after 
my dinner is served ; I will then have finished, and you can take 
my place, and as I shall order a dumb waiter instead of a liviog 
one^ nobody will be the wiser, and I shall have only one dinner 
to pay for instead of two." 

The meanness of this proceedingwas so eitremely disagreeable 
to Selina, that she would have preferred going without a dinner to 
adopting it; but she saw that Lady Caldersfoot was not a woman 
to be reasoned with, —z and, what was more, that she would 
resent any remonstrance. One part, however, of her Ladyship's 
instructions Selina did not comply with, namely, she did oot 
enlighten either the hostess or the chamber-maid on the ceiebrily 
of Lady Caldersfoot, although the former threw herself in her 
way with an evident curiosity, probably excited by the communi- 
cation made to her by her husband after his interview with 
the lady. 

''How many is the table to be laid for, Madam?" inquired the 
quick, bustling waiter, who, with a table-cloth and napkin io 
one hand, and a knife-tray in the other, entered the room. 

"For one only; and, as I don't like attendance at dinner, 
place a dumb waiter near my chair." 

The waiter obeyed the order, and in due time the roas 
chicken was served. Whether Lady Caldersfoot's appetite was 
more than usually keen j or that the chicken was unusually small, 
canoot be well explained; but the result was, that so slender a 
portion of the carcass was left for Selina, the legs and wings 
having totally disappeared, that a bird, however delicate, would 
have been exposed to no danger from repleUon had he picked it. 
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<< Don't use a plate, the dish will serve as well, add prevent 
observation,*' said Lady Caldersfoot. ''Sit down in my chair, 
and I will look out of the window while yoa dine." 

Selina felt like a receiver of stolen goods while she eat the 
small share of food left for her, and was so appi^hensive of being 
detected in the operation by the waiter, that she hurried through 
it as rapidly as she could. 

''As you never drink wine," observed Lady Caldersfoot, "I 
need leave none for you." And taking the decanter, she emptied 
the portion of its contents which she had not consumed, into one 
of the JlaQo/u of her dressing-box, which she had kept in the 
room, as it now appeared, for the purpose. "As one must pay 
for every thing in an inn ," continued she , " I always make it a 
point to have the value of my money. You may now retire to your 
room, and I will ring for the waiter to remove the things,*' point- 
ing to the fragments on the table. 

The host and hostess of the inn, i\p bad judges of appearance, 
bad on seeing Selina set her down as a lady. When ,- however, 
they found that she was not to dine with Lady Caldersfoot, and 
that she had assisted the chamber-maid in arranging her Lady- ' 
ship's room, they began to think she must act in the capacity of 
Jemme de chambre, 

" Well , there is really now no means of judging who persons 
are by their dress or air," said the hostess ; " I could have sworn 
the young person was a gentlewoman." 

" Yes, she is indeed more like one than that crazy old woman 
she accompanies," replied the husband. 

<*The poor thing looks much too genteel to be put In the ser- 
vants' room with the others ," observed the hostess. 

"I think, my dear, it would be as well to ask her to dine 
with us." 

"Just as you please, my dear." 

"And," resumed she, "I hav'n't the heart to.pot her into 
one of t^ose dark closets, into which we generally thrust ladies*- 
maids. No I 'II let her keep the room neit her mistress's , which 
I had chosen for her when I believed she was a lady, and I 'II step 
up and ask her to dine with us." 
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cGfotefol for/tlusflvtlity, v84UiMfDlUel7.4edinsilit,.«HegtDg 
,a Jiea^h, itviiiciLitfae really had, ^as an excuse. .Her ^liriis 

were depressed, ior «he eould not help eontraatiug die ^treatment 
.alrfitdyraiperieiioed IroBLherpresent'Oiistffess,) additke prospect 
..of A. ttontinuaaeooCit, .with thatreoeived from. hecJaamoited one, 
itheDuchfiflsiof (ileMfleD, ^or iheHkiiid.a«daii|iaUe lirs..Euser. 

To be the companioD, nay more, the aervaattAStsoJWBKy absurd 
. and fidkulDiis a.woman^aa^i/ady Caldocsfoot,. wa6diigfaiy;morti- 
..Syii^g,, and ,mn6t inevitably neapose. herijlo. conataat amnyaice. 
. Wbfle: makiag -these reflaatiaii& , j she arasi auaMDoaeddoidif pre- 
oflcnoe^el^thatlady. 

^^Iisviah tQ.walkfin>liie|*Mr," 'fiaidahe ; ^^ thej(iowsjDf,»yar- 
i>isval has: dowhtlcssly aprtad , . landjpepplei will ke ^Bpatienfr loisee 
. «e. I liwill eali at ithe <fiircu)ati«9 kiiu'avics ,.. and i inqince fauay 
•.Qwa^OQks. Lalwayi&flMkedt atpnintaai do fioi wheal aniitrawUiog 

— it helps the sale; and I eDJAy;tiie.>aurpriBeAndideli|thtAf;tfae 
.libiffitMo.'wheii I:(di0cloae ^horiais"* 

.The dress >«f LadylGalideiiBlootiwasjBiacejwnYfutebleiforiits 

lari^y of colKUira aod mesetvicioaB oniannnftft,: than £as«icbDess 
•ocjgacid:tadte;iaiidi|iiaortcMkso illiiiiitb fa«iiplai&aaHl highljiaQiiised 
: la/oe , . as , always j kx dUtlaact : an . attentionK tiiat ^oold* Jwve (been 

anything but agreeable to most women , but wfaiah^ahe aanaidered 

as a^ hfonageLf^id lo her jiniBgin<d.«Biebiaty. 

•Sellna soon, fpund^h^aeif .painDidiy. tmharrasted ibfAhe nde 

storing directed towards hert4Mn{iaiiioQ,.«dM),.da8lt4dio€i>eiDg 
(liiiftli^sBed , onatiribaiiagitito'tlifi tiaictcattse,iiMBS;«iiid^ly*mach 

gratified, and observed,^— 

'^ItiiSiQuile o&earilhtaeigoad^eopJekn0Wi4rihoil«m^lfQTyou 

see how theyidUiHwane.iThis is<one of tlM:0on8ei9ueima>af Aane; 
obttt liaviiSoaccustamed.toJt, UmA Isratfaefilo^kfiarnhanfieekto 

avoid it/' 

<<Ah! here is a circulating.Ubisary,*' and entagdngdt^.ske 'said, 

^'pray, $ir,hajife.^on. got < The Delicate lliiemBUi?"'. and 'Lady 
^Caldefafqot.addresaed tbedihBarian, aasiimiBgan>aiY;o£nMngkd 
ji4iiNiy'«Bd>€oiidesefiosion. 

*< Y]ps, ^nfflin., j.kwm »«/banF«tit;:hul ilbis ad UtdadafiMr^I 

for, that I really hardly know whtnitaip«tsai^haaii»nit." 
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^.kad lie imd rMoifBeaocd ; naciliittf^ Itr the < mak, fitlioa 
stole a glance at her Ladyship , oa^whose oeantenenee angev and 
indigaaliaD Mro^e for mafttery . 

''^ffyoueaimot find ' The Delkate DiUmaia/ " ohsemred^be, 
Met mecbavethe 'Foiblea of Fashion/ by theaanie<4Msluign8bed 
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'I'mimsryea^rfYy itfft'am, ^bnt I have-sati^Dtiniy otheeof the 
AMffbs^oM^y E^deesifMt. Binding itfaatithey are never disJced 
ler, i^oa'terderihcoi. 'Iiuleedy the.oneiamilooki'ng fer, has 
been alwaysiaentfaackiooBe'.ifi afewofaoors , -rwith.an.obaenfation 
itbalit«was juweadabk." 

^Wldeh furoves/' said Lady?. Catdsrsfiiiot, ^nhat>?ottr sub- 
scribers niust^enhiillysdefisientLiniiasle«iic||wdlgniaot." And 
shemftlkediwitlKa slateiy flibeuiu»f the/shop, Icavinglts proprietor 
f ctfeotlyuaslMUBhed. ''What .an idiot .that jommsIr in human 
..^hapeas »" ijQbswved the saogry jauthoress. '^'ilums^balfitmpted 
•todaclai»any«uae» aiidtoTeDw|ielnliimiwith«oafiui»n. -:What 
jiioth&iiie iH^abitBni&.ftf QoTec mnstibe ! . $ul let ois proceed to 
laiMiibiialnriiiiiHiifl ftibraiy/' 

•1 injthein ptosMBSiinaeaichiifioney LadydGalder^otiooolinued 
to attract so much attention, ikatiiier :«*n||nnion felt (really 



^Vbat iiiuat:be<8onie' old::Fjttoth^>vom«niipaHited «p .a«d 
dressed in such an outlandish fashion /' said a rough-4aeiung 
aiaikirlaiaiotbe£,iasJheyi{»a8sed, .mdely etuiog at JLady €alders- 
foot. 

^'Myabeyes/* .obserwtd^ftaecoedipaBaecrby, * ^ what/ aj crazy- 
;te>Wngiflfalfagate!" 

iXbamyti tiKse insnhing^eoonnmits leseaped'the seats (df 4be 
£iper»iMta«hnmjthcy weredirected, ^aBd/soigrerty did4facy4rri- 
.ialeihtr yiithati&elina, .aItho<|gb fiidly sensible of, iaad disgusted 
-^■thi, .tlietMdity^aBdjfoUy 'iw4iich>ihad joteasioned them,. ptUed 
,iiAdy}£aUefsloot« ttey entered .a 'jseeniidioiiMilatiagiiibvary, 
^•■d»iaS(in^^formepotte^the la% aaqulrad teieneAf iiernof els. 
-Vfae '4flme , oEiaeat ly staailar , . aasYtrs iwHre^^iven tto ^ her ; «nd 
•«»Wihfflriiidignaten>oaofa9tifigherf8adeBee>'8lwitDldtbeioiHier 
of the shop that his subscribers must be the most stupid^and 
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tasteless readers in tbe world not to have demanded the writings 
of so celebrated an authoress. 

<<Why, as to that, Madam," replied the man, piqued into 
anger by her sweeping censure on his customers » " I believe my 
subscribers are rather above than below the general class ; for as 
Dover has a continual succession of distinguished and fashion- 
able stationary visitors, as well as those who pass tbroDgh» goiog 
to, or coming from France, there must surely be some good 
judges of literature among them , and I have never before been 
asked for the works of the authoress you have named." 

^' You have surely seen the reviews on these works;" said the 
tady , ** and the frequent complimentary mention of them in ex- 
tracts in the newspapers taken from evening papers? " 

''Yes, Madam, I have, but such puffs have no influence 
here. A good-natured editor often speaks favourably of books of 
which his opinion is quite different; and extracts from an evening 
paper, we all know to be nothing more nor less than paid adver- 
tisements from the publisher. Then , Madam , we are all aware 
that publishers have vehicles of their own for puffing works when 
editors or critics in the regular line are too honest to help them to 
sell bad books by praising them." 

"And pray. Sir, how did you acquire this intimate know- 
ledge of the secrets of publishers?'* demanded Lady Caldersfoot 
haughtily. 

''By having lived some years with a fashionable pablisher io 
London, Madam," waS the reply. 

"I will not give you any more trouble. Sir," said Lady 
Caldersfoot, leaving the shop, angered beyond measure by the 
disclosure made by the librarian, and especially in the presence 
of Selina, whom she wished to be deeply impressed with the 
value of eitracts from evening papers and favourable reviews. 
Thai she should now be let into the secrets of publishers, a cir- 
cumstance which must lower the fame of her mistress in her eyes, 
was most vexatious, and , quite disgusted with Dover Librarians, 
she retraced her steps to the inn. In the hall she met tbe pro- 
prietor, and inquired of him, "Whetherhe had noti6ed her ai^ 
rival?" 
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<<Ye9, my Lady." 

<< And what has httn the result? " 

'*! was told, yoar Ladyship, that your coming or going was 
nothing to the authorities. It was only to Royalty or Ambassadors 
that they were to pay honours." 

^* Didn't yon tell them who I am — what my celebrity is? " 

'< Yes, my Lady, and they laughed in my face, and asked me 
,who told me of it? and when I answered, that I had it from your 
Ladyship's own lips, they laughed more and more, and so I came 
away." 

<* Brutes, illiterate brutes!" exclaimed the lady, <' have any 
requests for my autographs been made ? " 

**Not one, your Ladyship ; and though I offered them to all 
the travellers in the coffee-room, just out of civility, no one 
wanted them." 

*^Well, this is most citraordinary, most unprecedented , I 
must say, and proves that there must be no appreciation of 
literature, or those whose works adorn it, in Dover. Be so good 
as to send my domestic," and Lady Caldersfoot, with an air of 
the utmost dignity, ascended the stairs. The man soon appeared, 
his face flushed, and his eyes emitting a lustre very unusual to 
them. <M sent for you, Theodore," said his mistress , <^ to in- 
form you , that I will sail by the morning's steamer to Calais. 
€vo , and secure passages for me and my suite ; mind you say, — 
the celebrated Lady Caldersfoot and her suite ! " 

*<Yes, your Ladyship, but I hope you do not expect me to 
tell 'em that your Ladyship is a hauthoress." 

''And why not, pray?" 

''Because it may get me into trouble , your Ladyship." 

" Get you into trouble ! " repeated the lady, in astonishment. 

"Yes , my Lady. Why I have had such a piece of work in the 
servant's room as 1 never had in all my horn days, and all be- 
cause I did as your Ladyship told me. I said you were a ce- 
lebrated hauthoress, and all the rest of it as your Ladyship 
desired me; when, would you believe it, one of the ladies*- 
maids, a himperent pert cretur as ever I seed in my life, begins 
for to laugh outright; and when I asked her what she laughed at. 
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she said your Ladyship was one of the poorestaiitiwrtsttt'iii all 
England. I up and told her , yoar hiijAi^^dnfomtmtf; like 

• any- other laiy , .when she Jivrst «iit leader than eiicr, ^«*d' said 
' she didn't mean anything abontiOioneyinattAfSy .thongh^jihdtal 

heard yon were very stingy. ' Then what do you incaiiy: dttlsil?' 
says I. * I iDcaB ,' say sshe , * that ^yonr mistress's >hook6'is all 
stulff and' nonsense, for wh«n> I twas in my last place , and she 
sent her no^fel as a present toLady'Miilenton,- her .ladyship 
langhed dnrnright ; and* when 1 offered *to . cot the iewes ' opea, 
her Ladyship told me there was no occasion, for she should never 
read' a line-of it. fhis put^my bloodiup , and Itsaid ^dyllfllen- 
ton was no better than ^heshoald^be, ibr being sftongraiefnl for 
« present. Aiid>then her fellew-semant, wha L better is her 
^ sweetheart itoo , i or Jie reddened up when ihe^ saw: ^faer epassif- 
fronted , asked me if I know'd what a hauthoress waft? lifBd4o 
besoreldld. ^Then,' says he, ^a-haucheresslsinoib^erthin 
a tiar, whoJnve&ls all soMsi of stories yiand^wHieslenvdeiwn/EaBd 
getsnoney for'em. Why>it'««<b«i>DiBgteliane,ieo itiSs'^isa^ 
he , 'to get money foviUes, /«^n ipoor sflrwmts' are Soelded and 
disehatgedif ^Atyiate rouodtttiUng^^em.'" 

'^Monsters! 'ignorant 'istapidmoneters!" raAiaimed :]iAdy 
Galdersfeot,^Hiot tabe-able tojiereeiwe tlie^iffereaoe lietwcen the 
noble Inspwatiens ofigenius ^nd^hemmltiApftuile'eflrise- 
hood." 

" Human patieneeucouldn't stead il>DO>Iei^ac, yedr UdysUp, 
<'So I gtres hiin wy^wnd. :>Hegeew (more >saiicy,vandiwe' were 
coming to blows, when^tbe faindioed-conw ^aditeldnief ouriLtidy' 
ship wanted me." 

^'toufmiBtttfcetrsuoh.ignmentibnites^with'Oenlempt, Theo- 

• dore," -satd'his mistress, essumiog an air oftdigmty . 

«^hat ^s just what I> was goiogito do, - your Ladyship. /When- 
ever any imat^'hinsuks tme , I give him « goodihiding , if 'Ireee, 
that 'smy way of ehowinginy contempt." 

**eto now Theodore, and' 'engage ihe.pkocs^ttBlhe^pMitet- 
office ; but be sare^to tell Uiat Lam Ihe'oelehrated Lady Galflers- 
foot." 

<^ Well,. «iy Lady, I iMpe DO(taiHi..will CQitie)afaft;.lfaat, to 
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UHdkftAr^vI'tai aloMtl«fraMl rilvfae«eHin9Ui^tr»«Me#liere* 
ewi weig^v for I.ca»'4 bMvU»««e foUM laagM«9«. .ofttohavfrem 

*'Ok\ that perfidious Udy Hmemoiir exciaini«d U^f 
Galdtmfiaol. << lfi»« terrible 4o find one liaa beeft^deeeited wkerr 
oaie 4iad'iiioit>tnialed« Gtraar felt^not} mere deapair ^hefthe aa;w' 
tb«blhtiiiMivkdivaiiBd'waa)iiiflicted*i|hia«frieiMly and esolaiflied^ 
<Et;i«^ Jtnite!'^ tbao I nov^diw' We^Lmafl say, 'And yo«i» 

l«aA)9«MIMailai|l I: 



CHAPTER XLlVi 

1bsi«'enaindar>ofitltt'evefiing«imer«pfallis^La4y*Oildtrofooi 
inailletiiidrcllealiaiia^Ditbeiiigaatilfeule^ envf^ itttved^ nialioe» 
aad alL vaelnffiAablaBfas 4iif rtlM^worldv^and ipaiiieulaf If; tfaiB> f eiMle 
pMliimofit. 

<'Ohv> SeUfta;!'' encWmedalw) '^caaldjyou'toBvw theitrialal 
have^ipariaoeedtfritliift way, yon ^oald^iadeeid wonder how^ with 
a-fra«Mi8o.dfdi0ateV'aad'a« aiquiaiteiif/aeoaitive a mind and heart, 
I:haveib!aen!aUaftO'resj»tithcnM. Tbi9rX««dy MiHeatoa, whose 
dopliiiftf-hasibeflBrlhistieveoiqgL'reiiieaiad le ne , . I belief ed to be 
mymMli devoted ifkmi^^ How< maDy^ine8-ha» she.aasaaed iiw,^ 
tliat«i]twnUn9i(iirenB <ha'saiftoe<of hepaeUMl!y'b0ur3> thatl waa^ 
a-saooMifDeiSta^if She ha»^ mmg^a.tiwaaadofli,; addressed- 
notes to tme 41a €#rfaine«, and. ha» >even rre^iiested me to 'hcve mf 
parlnit!paialed as CoriafWf at>ihe'Gaptteli Bat there is one cob-^- 
solatfoA iBitaU suchttifato. I kfioiwrthe praise came flowing from. 
the heart, forced firom it by excess^l hotnesli: fervenliadmtralaoar. 
ThiB BfMMrndettraalion'aa tb^^ffipQiig of baae«e«vy« wrung from it 
tayv seeing 'ilie;fame<^. th|» ce lehtilfi aecoeded- me. Thns^ as the 
b««oaaieitraet(nothi«ghttthoaay,, even^fmmipoisoneasflowere^ 
lean^eitnieti^Diodlfom^/evil. Howttveii sachtrial^enaidemeto 
kaaiir th^.hoMMni.beail, and thia^ ia the secret ol my power of 
pamillfpita feielinga 8<v admirably well* After the first pangs of 
(fisatpfMlnlmettt are ^a 4itlle subdued , I refleel that my own 6upe- 
riorH]!^i0 elicited. tlwenTy» from, whose woritioiBB J suffery and I 
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remember that great genivs ever has, «n4i erer wfll, be |NiraQed 
by envioas deCraetors. I made the repotation of beauty for Lady 
Millenton , as well as for many other of my false friends. I took 
her for my heroine, paintedexaggerated pictures of her person, 
flattered it as well as her mind , and got my publishers to print a 
key to the characters in the book, by which it became known who 
were meant. To be sure, this plan was useful in extending the 
sale ; for one of (he most successful baits to catch public curio- 
sity, is to let it be supposed (hat a novel is Glled with personaKttes. 
Never(heless one has surely reason to expect (hat the common- 
place women, whom an authoress elevates on a pedrslal, and 
gives a sort of celebrKy (o, ought (o be grateful. But, alas ! such 
is (he ingratitude of persons, (hat their sense of obligation is for- 
gotten in the more acute ones of envy and jealousy. No-w, I am 
convinced (hat (he woman, who Theodore told me had spoken so 
fnsuhingly about my authorship, is a paid agent, sent down here 
by my enemies, to incite the ignorant to affront me. You look 
incredulous, Selina, but you know not the persecutions to which 
persons of great genius are exposed. Yes, I feel now quite certain 
that (he negligence of (he ci\il and milKary anthorides, the rude 
remarks of (he low persons In the street, and the impertinence 
of the librarians, were (he result of the machinations of my 
enemies, who must have expended great sums to have gained over 
those people. But this vast expenditure and trouble, taken to 
prevent my being honoured with a triumph here, or even an ova- 
tion, is the most convincing proof of my celebrity, and the envy 
it creates. I am, like Rousseau, a martyr to the machinations of 
my enemies; but my mind being greater I do not allow them to 
embitter my life, as they did his.*' 

Selina , who had never before come In contact with one of the 
genns irrffabffe, began to be seriously alarmed for the sanity of 
her mistress. Could that poor, misguided woman really believe 
the gross improbabilities she uttered , or was the whole thing got 
up to impose on others? was a question she put to herself. But 
when she reflected on the weakness and vanityof Lady Calders- 
foot, revealed by innumerable proofs every hour since she bad 
been with her, she began to think that that lady was a mono- 
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dMUiiae, mad oolj on the one sabject, and that one a false esCi- 
mate of her own talenls. 

When the bill was brought next morning, Lady Caldersfool 
carefnllj read over the items, and added np the total. 

*'Tbere is a great mistake inlbis account," said she, ringing 
the bell. The waiter answered the summons, and she pointed out 
to bim that dinner bad been charged to her femme de chambre for 
the previous evening, although she had not bad any. ** Tea also is 
charged, wbich is likewise an error, as tbe young person par- 
took of none." 

**Boih were provided. Madam, and it is tbe regular custom 
in this house to charge for what has been provided, even though it 
may not be eaten." 

**I must say I think the custom a very improper one, and also 
that the charges are very high." 

*'I assure your Ladyship that we never make different prices, 
whatever may be tbe station of our customers." 

''But when celebrated persons, authors of distinction, for 
example, whose presence in an inn must draw attention to it, a 
reduction should surely be made." 

*'No author has hitherto claimed any such exemption from 
the general charges of the house, Madam, and I am sure the pro- 
prietor would not consent to make any abatement." 

The bill was paid with great reluctance, and the waiter and 
chamber-maid received so small a remuneration , that they were 
more than half tempted to refuse it, and betrayed by their manner 
their dissatisfaction. The newspaper, in which was inserted the 
notice of her departure, written by herself, was sent to the coflfee- 
room, that its occupants should not remain in ignorance of having 
bad so remarkable a lady beneath the same roof with them. Papers 
were also sent to the proprietors of both the libraries visited tbe 
previous evening, her Ladyship being determined, as she said, to 
cover them with confusion by this proof of the estimation in which 
she was held by the London world. 

When Lady Caldersfoot and suite, as she loved to term her two 
attendants, had embarked , she desired to speak to the captain of 
the packet. He was busily engaged at the time , and told her ser- 
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▼ant Mi balhflrlM4fsMpwB»b}»so>iinarisdiRp«S8d$4QrnvftH:iiiil^ 
be was more at leisure, and kept sending. **TliMAire,''' tddiiii^ 
tmlilUi^ taller, onuscd to tb6'iiioteaiMii':aBd?odoiiBqpenilf«r to 
steam-packeli^ felt ctonpeHM to retire; aw^wasii^tiigaair HrUibi i 
imtil the veetetarrivediatJts destined pert* Wben tbe eapMOtandid 
pre8eiKbimfelfJKfore€ia4]reaUenfM*4 shetaMUaKtKatalto'dt«> 
sired to ^eebim , merely fdr the pnrpose tof inAfrmingtiiiHr he'fai4t 
OB boant one of, If not th» racMv distiligaished/aatbopen of 
EngleBd. 

"Very proud of the honour, Ma'am, I 'm sure;" vAS tbiB' 
refly^ ''wbiebfs the lady?" 

*' f am the lady , Sir ; my namris Lady CaMersfoot." ' Sbe ex- 
pected that the captain would evince some symptoms of surpHfee, 
and more profound respect than previously'; but be simply bdwed. 
*' I thought it right, Sir, to inform you of the responsibility you* 
have incurred', wben you have on board a pubRc character like 
myself — one on whom so many eyes are turned;' for whose saftty 
so many tfa^ttSffnds'are' interested.'* 

**Ihope, myLlidy, I know my duty, and that I should take 
as much care of my vessel, and passengers, if I bad only the 
humblest on board; as if I had the greatest.** ' 

** Nevertheless, Sir, asCssar thought fit to tell tbe boatman 
when he embarked, 'Tou carry C»sar and bis. fortunes,' I thought 
it right to declare who I am." 

'*yery like, myl^ady, but the case is somewhat difficrent. 
Cassar,.asyousay» had his fortune aboard with him^ and there- 
fore it was quite proper for him to give notice of it to tbe captaio of 
the packet." 

*' You mistake, Sir." 

'* Coming, coming/' said the captain, answering, 40v the. r^* 
peated calisrfoc himfrom another part of the deck. '*IlMg pArdfto, 
my Lady,' I 'm wanted." — *' What a rum. old ua it.i&," thought 
be , as he hurried away. 

*' You wUl oow fiavo' an .oppMtttBity of obfl«ivkig< tbe^^ffeot of 
mind <over body/' said Lady Cakierafoolhto Seiiaa ; wha>fihe^«pi 
in closa4itteiidaQee near her; ''/tteveRSuflEM'tbe.fiilshtest^iQoeH*'' 
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irciiieMe from the sen. loUlleclaal people, I believe , never do. 
Mj secret is lo keep roy thoughts fiied on some elevated point." 

'*Tbat accounts for the old lady's looking up at the top of the 
mast ever since we got out of the harbour," observed a plain old 
man sotto voce to his companion. 

^^BmoF-propas of elevated subjects," resumed Lady Caldersfoot. 
<* I am reminded that I must give some advice to the captain. Per- 
haps you. Sir," addressing herself to the plain old man, **will 
l>e so obliging as to inform him that Lady Caldersfoot wishes to 
^eak to him." 

** I'm sorry. Ma'am, I can't go to him ; but the truth is , it 16 
only by keeping in one posture , and not attempting to move , that 
I avoid sea-sickness. I have been for some time adopting your 
plan. Ma'am , of flxing my eyes on the top of the mast, but I can't 
yet tell whether it will succeed or not." 

''Ifyplan, Sir?" reiterated Lady Caldersfoot, **I really do 
not comprehend you. I am not aware of having ever communicated 
any plan to you , or, indeed , of having ever seen you before ! " 

^^Yery true, Ma'am; very true; but I happened to overhear 
^^on tell the young lady with you, that the best mode to avoid sea- 
sickness was to keep the thoughts Oxed on some elevated point, 
and so I — " 

''Totally mistook my meaning. Sir," and the lady moved away 
with an air of the utmost dignity. * * Tou see , Selina ," observed 
she , *' how every word that falls from the lips of a person of cele- 
i)rity, and, above all, of literary celebrity, is seized hold of. I 
cannot utter a word that there is not some eavesdropper listening 
to note it down, in order to transfer it to his diary or commonplace- 
book. The worst of It is, as in the present instance, people hear 
the words, but do not comprehend the sense'. Ofily fancy the 
vulgar person we have just seen, imagining that while my thoughts 
weie ranging through the vast expanse of ether on high , and re- 
suming some of those problems , with regard to the heavens , that 
have occupied the minds of the greatest philosophers, from the 
'< starry Galileo " to our own Newton , I was thinking of the main- 
mast-top. So it IS, that narrow and uncultivated minds cannot 
comprehend great ones. But 1 forgot. I must see the captain; 
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iadeed, UistfTaatioi^rUncetliatlshoiiU, Mtoalf tone, tot 
perhaps to thouMods. Go and tell him to come to me/* 

^lina, maeh embarrassed to thread her w»y throagh the 
crowd oodeek, proceeded in search of the captoto, vbomsh««t 
length found , and requested him to go to Lady Caldersfoot. Ht- 
aeeoied in no hurry to attend the smnmoos. Urged , however, by 
fieKoa , he came and presepted himself before the lady. 

'* I sent for you. Sir/' said she, '* to eiplain a matter that amy 
not only benefit thousands of your fnture passengers, but he of 
considerable advantage in securing the cleanliness of yow 
vessel/' 

'^nfuch obliged, Ma'Am," replied the capjtaio, making an 
Awkward attempt at a bow. 

** Having turned my thoughts to many grove subjects for be* 
nefiltiog mankind /' resumed the lady, ^'I have ascertained that 
Abe oceupatioa of the mental faculties by works of the most spirit- 
stirring and eieitiog nature is the only preventative of thot most 
dreadful ailment, sea-sickness/' 

'.' Lord love you , Ma'am ! it 's of no manner of use. I 've seen 
people get sea-sick while their minds were intent on reading the 
state of the funds , an4 even while under the eicilement of strong 
liquors/' 

**How shocking! " exclaimed Lady Calderslool. ^* But you do 
sot comprehend me. I di4 not refer to the vulgar euitemeot you . 
imagine. 1 meant siome high inlelleclual treat. My works, for 
example. Buy a complete edition of them , leave the books in the 
cabin , and I am persuaded those who lake them «p will he so de- 
lighted that they will not suffer from sea-sickness, however rough^ 
Ihe sea may be." 

An arch smile of incredulity played over the lips of the cap- 
tain. 

''Well, my Lady," oberved he, *'if your Ladyship will send 
4own a set of the books graliM , fur I can't aOord to bay 'em, we 'II 
If y Ihe effect." 

''I never give away my works, eicept to the most <KsUngoJsiwd 
of the nobility /' replied Lady Calderslbot haughtily. ** I believed 
I was rendering a service to hamanity , as well as to yon, 6»r , by 
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reeoBimeBdhigthis pito to your alteotion. ICjoU reject it, thb ftiult 
is DOl mine: I bave done my duly in sofgesting it," and she 
torned away from the captain with an air oi'oflVnded dif^mty^ while 
he , making a grimaee, mvant for the cdifieaiien of the bystanders^ 
applied the thumb of his right hand to his nose, extending the 
fingers in a direct line in front of it, and wtflkeif away, followed 
bythe laughter of those to whom thisv4ilgar gesture was addressed, 
leaving Lady Caldersfoot wholly uacooscioas of the cause of the 
laughter she heard around ber. 

'*! must elevate my thoughts above this sublanwy sphere," 
said she to Selioa. '' 1 always do when shocked by the igfioranee 
and stupidity of the vulgar herd of mankind. Behold ihe clouds 
drifting away, and revealing the sun , whose bright beams have 
dispersed them. Here,' -Selina, here is my note^buok, write 
down every word I utter, for I feel an inspiration , and the pas- 
sages noted down will come admirably into my neit book , •— yes " 
and the speaker assumed the inspired look of a sibyl — *' even as 
the sun disperses the clouds, so will knowledge disperse the mists 
of ignorance, and eniigbten those who now dwell in darkness. 
Oh! bow my heart swells and exults at the thought," — and the 
lady pressed her hand to ber heart, and became dreadfully pale^ 
** Hold me Selina , bold me ," exclaimed she — 

'* A basin, a basin," cried out the plain old man ; but before 
It could be brought, a most violient paroxysm of sea-stckiiess had 
seized Lady Caldersloot. *']t 's no use looking up at the mast, 
after all , it seems s" said Ihe plain old man. '' i thouglit as miM*h. 
Poor lady, how sick she is, to be sure. Why it's as much as 
ever the steward can do to hold her up." . 

*']t's a pity she hadn't some of her own books to read ," ob- 
served Ihe captain, winking bis eye at those around him, ''for 
they 'd have kept away the sea»sickness." So pf ostrat<*d ^cre the 
spirits, and thoughts of Lady Caldersfopt by the violence of her 
suflTering, that when the vessel arrived at Calais she was hardly 
able to move. She was supported into the rooni wliere passengers 
wait 10 have their trunks, «&c. examined, and there, with a pallid 
face, crushed bonnet, and dishevelled locks, she sal the picture 
of despair. 

26* 
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<*Tell them, Selioa, who I am," said she. ^* Sorely when 
they know, they will respect genius ; they will allow my property 
to be removed to the inn — they paid this mark of respect to Sir 
Walter Scott when he visited France; can they do less towards 
me?- 

*' I am afraid. Madam, my representation will not have the 
desired effect," replied Selina , timidly. 

*' And why not, pray?" asked the lady angrily. *^Am I a less 
distingaished writer — less entitled to homage?'* 

Urged by this angry remonstrance, Selina advanced to one 
of the douaniers, and , ashamed and embarrass<id by her mission, 
told him , in pore French , that Lady Caldersfoot was an aothores 
of distinction. 

*^*EhMen, Mademoiselle, tanimieuxpovrelle; maisqu'est 
ee que cela mefaiit " 

Selina eiplained , that she believed it was customary to exempt 
authors of distinction from paying doty on their clothes, or even 
from having them examfned , and cited Sir Walter Scott. 

^•^ FoUahre Sooie ^^* exclaimed the. llotumMr, ^'mais e'Siait un 
homme cilSbre^ e'eei autre chose. Maispourquoi aurions-nous da 
fiUre exception de iui-4nSme , malgrS tout noire dhvr de Imfairo 
hommage, si le Gouvemementn'avaiipas donni des ordres" 

Selina returned to Lady Caldersfoot, and related the ill sac- 
cess of her interview with the Douanier, 

^* Owing, I am convinced ," exclaimed Lady Caldersfoot, **t<» 
your not having properly explained my celebrity to him. Were I 
not too ill, I would have made- him sensible of my importance» 
and of the dishonour to France in not marking its respect and de- 
ference to genius and celebrity like mine. Had you told him that 
I was considered theDeStai^l of England, theCorinne, he must 
have felt sensible of the propriety of exempting me from all 
trouble. His affecting not to know me , for that he does not know 
my name and fame I never can believe, must be the work of my 
enemies. Yes, the wretch has been bribed by them, I am 
sure." 

The HottORMT now approached, and demanded the keys of the 
dressing--case and trunks of Lady Caldersfoot, who, too ill and 
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languid to irgne with him, though greatly disposed to do 8€t> 
again appealed to Selina to represent to him once more her claim 
to exemption from his regular roles. " Tell him/' said she, '* that 
irhen the King of the French hears how ill-treated I have been^ 
which his Majesty shall learn from my own lips, the persons 
belonging to the Custom House will be severely reprimanded." 

*^Ah bah! nous verrons eela; ddpSehez^vous , Madame,** 
shid the DouanieTy ^^Drnmea^moilescUfft?" 

'^Do, pray, Madam," whispered Selina. 

*' Monsieur " replied Lady Caldersfoot, drawing herself up 
with dignity, **quandje serai aux Tuilleries avee sa m^fesiS U 
Roi des Fran^aise , je lui dirai quevousnem'avespasmontrSio 
respect qu'on doit ^ une femme di genie ^ une auteresse eSlebre 
eomme nun.* 

*'Et enquoi^ Madame, ai-je manqui le respect envers vous^ 
s*ilvous plait?** 

This dialogue had excited the attention of several of the per- 
sons around the interlocutors, and sundry smiles and shrugs of 
the shoulders were given among them. 

^* D^Schez-votts ^ Madame, depichesr-vous ^ le monde m*at* 
tend," resumed the Hori^cmbfr. 

*' Monsieur f je dirai au Roi comme vous vous 4tes mat eon- 
dtdsi a moi envers, -- mot qui sms eonsiderie la Stait^ la Corinne 
mSmoy de la Grande Brelagne.*' 

' * Men Dieu ! esl-il possible , est-il possible ? " exclaimed the 
snan in a tone of the utmost impatience. 

*'Oui^ Monsieur, je vous repife que je suis la Staet de la 
grande Rretagne" 

*^Enfin, Madame, voulez-votts, out ou non, donner les clefs?*' 

A circle of persons, evidently much amused, were now 
tollected around Lady Caldersfoot, and Selina felt her shame and 
embarrassment every moment increase, at being with a person 
who drew such ridicule on herself, and those belonging to her, 
*<Pray, pray, give him the keys," whispered she. 'Mndeed, 
yoo will suffer In your health from remaining in this place, and 
being annoyed." 

The keys were reluctantly produced , and this tery reluetanee^ 
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lynrMg led tkeHmffn//!* to believe ttutilM tnnks«r dressias-iiOK 
eentajned semeihing contrabftDd , he niimtely exattined the cea^ 
tents of beth. He drew out of the latter a p#t of rmige > which he 
malieioosly held op , so that the peraons around him eonld see It 
and, turning the lower end up, to see the name of the maker, 
exclaiflaed, **A ia horme heure, e'mtbienPranpaU^** — here* 
t)1aced it. He then took up some pearl powder, aod looked at the 
label, '' Encore Fran^fs " said he. ^^Hparmi^wiaStaHide 
la grande Bretagne proiSge be&ueoup le§ marchandises Franr 

This remark, and the display of the artieles that oecasionedit, 
drew forth a general laugh. 

**J/iprM, qu'esf'Ca qtie c'est que ^af" said the Jhwrnner, 
drawing forth one of they2/i<;ofuof the dressiog-box, opening it, 
and appTjtng it to his nostrils. ^*Ma/oi, e^esi h vin ^etdnvin 
fort aussi^ non pas de la France, Vest done conlne&ande , «# U 
4tera eottJhquS,** 

Another lao^ followed (his last discovery, but Lady Calders- 
foot, was too much fatigued, though dreadfully angry, to g^re 
vent to her indignation. 

"How uofortuDate ," whispered she to Selina , ^that I should 
have put dial sherry in my dressing-box at Dover. Did you hear 
the brutes around us laugh. Well might Burke say, <The Age 
of Chivalry was passed.' Had there been one gentleman amoBg 
the set, he would have stepped forward to protect me from Insult. 
But I will punish that barbarian, I wiU i^rite a book on the 
outrages eommitted on women by the French Custom-house offi- 
cers, that must speedily produce a total change In the whole 
syshNii. i am, however, convinced, that my enemies have been 
at work here, as well as at Dover, to get me into trouble. Be 
assured, thai two, if not more emissaries, came over in the 
packet widi us, paid to nccasion me every possible annoyance in 
their power." 

At length Ihe Bonmder having finished his examinati«ii of 
Lady Caldenlsot'sefreets, she left the Custom-house , and sap- 
ported 00 the arm ofSelina, attempted to walk towards the inn, 
"""'^d by pertera rncomoleoding the vailnns botela to which they 
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•r by men eonvefing away Hm iuggagp «if tift dffferMil 
ptssengars. 

'^Wiwre is Theodore? Do praj^ Selina, call that atupid 
fellow y on whom I have never set my eyes s^ee I eMered the 
shipy" said 4sdy Caldersfoot. 

Selina looked on every side, ant at last beheld Theodore, palt, 
and evidently still very unwell , leaning against a wall. She ele- 
vated her "voiee t« its atmest extent to call him , Lady Caldessfoot 
being too weak to sustain herself without the support of her avaik 
^ne of the porters, noticing that sometMog was required , oflfend 
Ins sarviees. 

''Can that man," said Selina, peintiag out the servant. 

<< His same ts Theodore," added Lady Caldersfoot. 

^'Theodore, Theodore!;' cried the porter, with the kngsof 
a Stentor; bnt not the least noliee did the person so addressed 
take of Ihe summons. 

*^ Look at the slapid monster," said his mistress. ^Xharebe 
remains as if deaf ." 

The porter now approached elose to the servant, aod^ stappiag 
btm on tha shoulder, informed him iu French, calling kim 
Theodore, that two ladies reqiuired his presenee. But the man 
not undemanding a single word of French, and having totaUf 
foagnlten the new appdlalion gi^en him by his mistress, refused 
to move, and the porter, in despair, returned to state that fact. 

<<GaU him by the name of ThoflMS," said Selina, guessing 
the truth ; and no sooner was this name heard by its owner, than 
iie instantly accompanied the messenger to Lady Caldersfoot, 
who, ill as she was, oeidd not refrain from bitteriy reppoaebing 
bim for bis stupidity. AJtaere was now ealled by the CammiS' 
siannaire^ into which Ihe unfortunate ''de SiaSlde la grtmde Bre*z 
tagne^" as sbc loved to term JKrself, was assisted. Theodore 
lieiQg ordered by her to get up behind, and Selina entering the 
vehicle, they were driven off to the hotel, selecled notbyLadf 
Gaidersfoot, bnt by the person most interested In the choice, 
namely, the CtmmiMimtmv§9, who had marked their forhmi 
stale, and detenatned to take advantage of it, by conducting them 
<n the wocsl bold In Calats, but whieh happenad to be that to 
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which he bt longed. Worn down » and dispirited , Lady Calden-» 
foot, thoagh she perceived the inferiority of the house as soon as I 
fehe entered it, was unequal to the effort of going in search of a 
better, and was.glad to retire to her bed. I 

^ CHAPTER XLV. 

Ladt CAitDBRSFooT cootinucd so ill that she was not able to 
commence her journey to Paris for two days, although most 
desirous to leave the uocomfortable hotel in which she had taken 
up her abode. The badness of the accommodation could only be | 
equalled by the eitravagance of the charges ; and her angry ex- 
postulations to induce a reduction of them , proved utterly un- 
availing, nay, more, eiposed her to much incivility. 

Theodore was found to be perfectly useless, owing to bis entire 
ignorance of the French language , joined to his natural stupidity, 
which prevented the possibility of his even guessing the meaning 
of signs or signals. • His mistress too late discovered the mistake 
she had made, in bringing with her to a foreign country a servant 
almost incapable of fulfilling his duty in his own; and, with an 
Qoreasonableness peculiar to weak and irritable persons, repri- 
manded him so often , and so severely , as to render himt still mom 
stupid. The whole route to Paris was embittered by her rocrimina* 
tions and ill temper. 

''How can you be so stupid?" was a frequent question ad-* 
dressed to poor Theodore. 

*' I 'm sure , my Lady , I don't know. I try all I can not to be 
so; but it seems, the more I try, the worse it is." 

This answer, so full oftruth and simplicity, might have dis- 
armed a less unreasonable person than the one to whom it was ad- 
dressed , but it did not mitigate her wrath , which daily increased, 
as new and manifold proofs were given of her servant's sins of 
omission and commission. 

''Metie»hMlfOi, tfde, mettw le sabot;' would the posaiion 
cry out, when on the point of descending a steep hill , but Tbe«H 
dore remained fixed in the seat behind the carriage; and Selioa, 
compelled to protrude half her personoutof the window, aadts 
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scream, to the utmost eitent of her voice, ao explanation of 
what was reqaired , became hoarse before the end of the first day's 
journey. 

*^ Why can't yon comprehend what is wanted , once that it has 
been told yon?" would Lady Caldersfoot angrily exclaim. 

'* Oh ! your Ladyship , it all comes because I don't understand 
their lingo. If the postboys would only call out , Put on the drag, 
I 'd know what they meant in a jiffey , and it would cost them no 
more trouble, but they are so obstinate that they won't." 

Never did the simplicity of Theodore extort a laugh , or even a 
smile from his mistress, who herself wholly deficient in commoii 
sense , or quickness of apprehension , was the last person to noake 
allowance for these defects in others. No inn on the route was 
left without a dispute about the charges in the bill , and never, io 
a single instance, did sh'e carry her point of getting a reduction 
made in them. Au contraire , the innkeepers were more disposed 
to punish her angry expostulations, by adding some items, alleged 
to have been omitted by mistake, and in many places she was sub- 
jected to an insolence, that led Selina to wonder how she could 
risk exposing herself to such annoyances. 

Worn down, and exhausted , Lady Caldersfoot and suite, as 
she styled her two attendants, entered Paris, and drove to the 
Hotel Bristol , where they experienced considerable difficulty in 
procuring rooms, the terms demanded being considerably more 
than her Ladyship wished to give , and the proprietor of the hotel 
net feeling at all disposed to make any abatement in his terms to a 
person whose appearance and manner were so little engaging. An 
dppartement au einquihne was, after much debating, hired, not, 
however, without her Ladyship assuring the landlord^ that she 
was greatly shocked at the notion of the great and noble visitors, 
who would be sure to come to see her, being exposed to ascend to 
such a height. 

'* Perhaps," said she, ** you could lend me a $alon au premier 
to reeeive the junior branches of the royal family, the, ministers^ 
ambassadors, and ambassadresses." 

This favour was refused. His house, he assured her, was 
always too well filled to leave a $alon au premier at his disposal. 
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▲ad DOW he vas iAforoMd ^ oMh to dMdaseoaBlare of Se- 
ll o« — of wbo bo had the Imiiow of lodgiB^. Ladf CoMmfiBOl 
left Dothiog unsaid , to impress her importance oa his miad; hmi 
her eKplanatioBs of her literary eelehriij, Ihongfa worded in a style 
of magniloqveoee that might hare rirdled the paffs on her •«■ 
boohs « extracted from as **efealiig paper," produced not the 
least efisct on him. ▲ good equipage , a dashing courier, and a 
Doowrans snite of denestics , were the claims that never failed to 
meet his attention; and the words, "aieil/t /ol/e," wfaach he 
.wttered sotto voce as he retired from her Ladyship's presence, 
proved how iiule impressed he was hy her self-landatioM. 

Half dead with iitigae she ascended to the fifth story, an opera- 
tion that cost her many minotes to perform , and left her p a i rtin g 
for breath when it was aehiered. 

The morning after her arrival , Lady CaMersfoot commanded a 
vaUun de rmnue, and, accompanied by fteHna, set ovt on a 
shopping expedition. 

**Conduizei-inoi a la premier modiste^*' said she to the ia- 
quais de place , appointed to attend her. He gave her instmctions 
to the coachman, who stopped in the Rae de la Pati, at a very 
small magazin de modes , and the laquais hastened to open the 
door of the carriage. 

^^Etes-votu bien silr que celleci est fa premier magazin de 
modes a Paris?** demanded Lady Caldersfoot, impressed with a 
belief that it could not be , from the smallness of the shop and the 
meagre display in the window. 

*^ Certainement non /' replied (he laquais. 

'* Mais pourquoi done m^avez-vous meneat tct, qMiandJe vou$ 
a dpi queje vouler alter a la premiere magazin de Parish' 

''^Pgrdtm^ Madame y vousm*aveKdiid*allerau premier ma^ 
gaxin, non pas a Paris, mais a celui qui Stait le plus pros de 
VhoUL** 

^'MonlHeu que vous est stupide ^'* exclaimed the 4ady , her 
face flashed with anger. 

^'Pmsphu siupide qu'tm autre/' said the man saUtily ; "eet-ee 
ma f mute que vous nepeuve* pas parhr Fran^uisf*' 
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** 9o iostract the monvfiw where tago, Selioa. Explain fhai I 
wish to be driven to the niMt foahionable m^dUte in Parla." 

The lofuaU who had beard the word monster, and jessed it 
had been applied to himself, became outrageons at this insult. 

^^JKefw/re/" repeated he, ^^Fmu ite$ him pen comme-41' 
Jatit tToser appeler un homme comme moimonstre; nnhmnfM 
trave qui a servi ton pmfs. Mais vous ites emnme tons V09 tern- 
pair Ms, voms eherehes dkumiHer les Francois,' et ce ne sera 
jamais dit que Pierre Chdtel qui a combaUu avee NcqfolS&n, a 
re^ dupaiu d'tme vieiile bSte d^Anglaise qui Tappelle manstres! 
Fa I eherchez un autre laquais de place , vieilte soreiire , je vaus 
sauhaiie lebanjour;** and the laquais walked off, leaving the door 
of the carriage open, and the steps down. 

**Was there ever such insolence?" demanded Lady Caldere- 
foot, almost suffocated with anger. ** What are we to do?" 

'*I will let down the Tront glass, request the coachman to put 
op the steps, and close the door; and then I think, Madam , ;oa 
had better return to the hotel for another laquais.** 

''Oh, do! not on any account. I would not for worlds have 
the coachman leave the boi. The horses would be sure to run 
away." 

At that moment the owner of the fnagazin de modes , who had 
^een the carriage stop at his door, came out, and in the most 
bland tone inquired whether the ladies had any commands to 
honour him with. He assured them he had a charming assort- 
ment of articles of the newest fashion and the very best state. 

''We require nothing," replied Lady Caldersfoot, her anger 
not having yet subsided , and showing itself in her countenance 
and manner. 

"Madame will not find more elegant caps and bonnets in all 
Paris ," urged the shopkeeper. 

"All we require is for you to put up the steps, and dose the 
door of the carriage ," said Lady Caldersfoot, impatiently. 

^^Cammetdy Madame! Est-ee que vous me prene» pour wdra 
laquais de place ? Si vous etiez disposS dentrer dans mon mag»-' 
fsin. Je vous aurais assisfe de desgendre; mats, pour /aire le 
service de votre laquais vous m*excusere»,** and the man-miltiiwr 
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walked iikto his shop, and closed the door with a violeiice that 
proved his disappointment and indignation. 

'^Was any thing ever like the conduct of these people?" 
said Lady Caldersfoot, almost disposed to weep, yet so indignant^ 
that she longed to vent her displeasure on any one within her 
reach. 

And now the passers-by began to pause and stare into the 
carriage ; and the remarkable toilette of the elderly lady , so pre* 
cisely like the caricatures of les Jnglaises paw rire, eihibited 
some twenty years before on the Boulevards , as well as the evi- 
dent embarrassment and distress of Selina, attracted their at- 
tention. Yet no one evinced any sympathy for their awkward 
situation, ^nd by degrees the few persons who first stopped to 
gaze, drew others, until a crowd was literally collected around 
the carriage. 

*'Mon J)ieu, man J)ieu!'* exclaimed Lady Galdersfoot, in 
accents that could leave no doubt of her country, **coifime e'est 
extraordinaire qtie dans tons ees personnes que regarde nous ii 
n*a pas une qui voulez nous assist," 

At that moment a very distinguished looking man , past the 
meridian of life, but with the air and bearing of a soldier, at- 
tracted by the crowd, approached the side of the carriage, close 
enough to hearjthe speeeh, objurgatory, half;reproachful, ad- 
dressed by Lady CaldersfoOt to her youthful companion. He in* 
stantly advanced to the open door of the vehicle, and taking off 
his hat begged leave to offer his services to the ladies » and re^ 
quested they would explain how he could be useful. 

^^Nous vous remereie beaueoup, Monsieur " replied Lady 
Calde rsf cot , ' 'pour votre politesse. La fait est mon laquats de 
place ma laissS ici avec la porte ouvert et Tescalier descends 
eomme vous vois, parceque je lui avez reprochez pour son mau^ 
vais conduite. Imagine^ Monsieur^ quel horrible position pour 
une dame d'etre ici en un voiture sans un laquais pour/erme le 
ports , expose a fimpertinente euriosite de tous ces personnes qui 
' nous enter ons*' 

This speech , 'Uttered in a tone loud enough to be heard by the 
persons nearest the carriage, as it was meant by the speaker ii 
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Bhoald be 9 eicited only their merrimeot, nor did they attempt 
to conceal their hilarity. The gentleman iwho had offered his as- 
sistance turned aronnd, and/ with unaffected dignity, gravely 
rebuked the laughers, reminding them that such conduct towards 
women and strangers was not what might be expected from 
Frenchmen. They, shamed into a sense of their impropriety by 
bis calm reproof, slunk away, and then he again repeated his 
offer of service. 

**Si V01U voulez avoir le bonli deferme leporte de la voiture, 
et de direz a man eoeher de me prenes a la hStel Bristol, Place 
Fiend6me, jeveuxiire bienreconnoissant, Monsieur, etquand 
vous saurais queje suisLady Caldertfooi, bien savais par tnes 
travails, jepense que vous ne sera pas fdckS d^ avoir assists moi." 

*^Pour moi, Madame, &est asses de savoir que vous Stes 
femme et etrangere pour m* engager defaire tout ce qm pourrait 
vous Stre agrSable ou utile." And putting up the steps with a 
dignity of manner that proved that even humble occupations may 
be performed without any loss of grandeur, and which reminded 
Lady Caldersfoot of a passage in one of her favourite poets, 
whom she was fond of quoting, that even dung may be tossed 
with grace and dignity, he closed the door, took off his hat, 
bowed lowly to her Ladyship , directed the coachman to drive to 
the Hotel Bristol, and disappeared. 

^<0h ! what a man, Selina ! What dignity ! what high breeding ! 
That is indeed a preux chevalier. How I regret not having asked 
his name. Did you observe how the brutes, who stood gazing 
and laughing at us , fell back when he reproved them; He must 
be a person of high rank and distinction. A thought strikes me. 
Yes, it must be so. Depend on it he is the King. Only fancy 
what an adventure ! I am now delighted that my laquais de place 
left us , as it has led to this delightful rencontre. What an inci- 
dent to have to relate : and then only imagine what his surprise 
will be when I am presented at the Tuileries, and that he dis- 
covers my celebrity I Oh ! it 'a quite delightful ! " 

Lady Caldersfoot was so pleased by what she called this 
eharming adventure, that she quite forgot the disagreeable event 
that led to it, ere she returned to the hotel. Arrived there^ how- 
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ever, she sent for the profmetor, and mide a serioas eon 
afiiost the laqtutisy to which » as is usual io such cases, she 
-was answered, that of all the laquais in atteudanee at his hoQMy 
Pierre Chitel was considered the most civil and oMi^Dg. He 
begged the Ladyship's pardon for venturing to assure her that 
she would not find, in all Paris, a servant who would suhurit to 
be accused of stupidity, or called a monster, as Pierre Chittel 
had complained had occurred to him. 

''Then," said the lady, ''I win take out my own servant; 
hB will not presume to resent aay of those little ebulHtioBS of 
temper peculiar to persons of genius. Monsieur is not^ per- 
haps, aware that I am one of the most celebrated writers in 
Europe!" 

''Yes; Madame did me the honour of confiding that fact to 
me last evening, on her arrival." 

. " Ah ! true ; 1 had forgotten it. Be so obliging as to send mj 
servant, Theodore. But stay a moment. Bo inform me if the 
King is not a tall, handsome, and noble-looking man?" 

' ' Certainly , Madame , his Majesty is aU that. He is to he. sure 
no longer dans sa premiere jewtette , maU he is, nevertheleas, ttn 
bel hoimme" 

* ' You see I was right , Selina ; yes, perfectly right I always 
am. I never make a mistake, and am consequently more impa- 
tient when I observe the stupidity of others. Yes, I knew it was 
the King." 

Theodore now made his appearance, and with a most nMfiil 
eowDtenanee, of which , however, liis mistress took no notice. 

* ' You are to go out with the carriage, Theodore," said she. '*I 
know you are going to remind me that you do not speak a word of 
French , but that does not signify. Ail you wiH be required to do 
is, to hand to the coachman my written instructions of where he is 
to drive to , and to open the carriage-door and let down the steps, 
just as you do at home." 

*'I beg your Ladyship's pardon, but I 'm so very hill, I cna 
scarce stand upright. The sea-sickness almost killed me; and 
ever since I have not got a morsel of wholesome victuals, so 1 'm 
Btarly starved, and so weak, I don't know what to do. 1 can't ask 
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for BotbiBf , owing to not knowing their lingo, and they keep of^ 
fering me siicfa onllandisb tbings as I never seed in ail my bora 
days, and can't abide the sight of/' 

'*The air and exercise will do yon good, and render yon less 
fastidions about yonr food, so get yoor bat and be ready, for i shall 
go out in a few miniites. And now Selina I iblnk I b^d better write 
the anDOuncement of my arrival , without any loss of time." 

Lady Caldersfoot ascended to ber tqfpariement au etnquihne, 
and seated berseHat a table, where, having devoted a considerable 
time to the task , she produced , and with an air of great self-satis- 
faction , the foUowiog article which she read aloud to Selina: — 

** Notu mis hevreux de Vmvoir dmu notre pouvoir ^ annancez 
a not ieeteun que la phu tflebre auUureae de la grande Bre^ 
tagne etes arrives dans noire eapUaL — l^dy Calder^foot est, 
eomme sera demne% toute suite , la dame en question , et le repu- 
ialioHfueses travails, siplein d^irtfbrmation, ghde, interStet 
esprit, a aquis pour e/le, veux, nous ne doute pas, procurer 
pour elle un reception plus brilliant que eela de aucun Strangire 
qui a jamais emtre% Paris. -^ Sa seigneuire a V intention ^ r9ste% 
seulemeni un court temps avec nous, etant appellezpar les autres 
nations de Europe, a visitex lews capitals, comme ils sont 
pressez depla^^z leurs hemmage au de Stait d^AngleterreJ* 

'' I think that will do ," observed she. 

** Pardon me , Madam , hut there area few grammatical errors 
and faults in the idiom /' said Selina. 

' ' Errors ! " exclaimed Lady Caldersfoot , * ' what can you pos^ 
sihiy be thinking of? I who write Freneh with as great a facility 
and purity as I do English , to be accused of grammatical errors 
and faults in the idiom , and by my femme de chambre, too ! I 
really wonder at your taking so great a liberty, and I desire you 
never presume to do so again," and she turned angrily away, evi- 
dently de^ly offended with SeUna. 

** We will leave this at Galignani's that he may not only have it 
inserted in his paper, but also in several others /' said Lady Cal- 
dersfoot. When arrived at Galignani's, her Ladyship entered his 
nhop, and announced the purpose of her visit. 

*'Your Ladyship's arrival will be regularly noticed in our 
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^•per /' replied a derk who spoke Englisk perfeelly well , <« bot if 
•ojtbiog more thao a simple mention of Ike name, arriTal , and at 
whal hotel is required , it most be paid for as an advertisement.'* . 

*' Inform me then how mneh it will cost?" 

The clerk ran kis eyes over the paper, and a smile he conid not 
conceal, betrayed his sense of its absnrdity, and the errors with 
which it abounded. 

*' I wish yon to have it inserted in three or four of the French 
newspapers," said Lady Caldersfoot, "and desire that no change, 
not even that of a single word , may be made in it." 

"As yon please. Madam," replied the clerk; who, having 
counted over the number of lihes , stated the expense of the adver- 
tisements in the different papers, amounting to a larger^om than 
her Ladyship had calculated on, but which she however paid, re- 
marking how much better such affiiirs were managed in London, 
where the proprietors of papers were too happy to receive fashion- 
able news , to make any charge for Its insertion. The advertise- 
ment, read aloud by the clerk, as soon as its writer had left the 
shop , produced peals of laughter among the other clerks and ba- 
hituet. 

From GalignaDi's Lady Caldersfoot proceeded to Madame Ba- 
rbae, the most celebrated Parisian modUU^ where hats, caps, bon- 
nets, turbans, and coijfttref of every description were diisplayed 
for her inspection. She selected the most youthful, and <of the 
brightest colours , resisting the suggestions of Madame Bar6ne 
who, anxious for the credit of her establishment, wished her cus- 
tomers to wear only head-dresses suited to their ages and coan- 
lenances. As several of these , the least appropriate , were tried 
on , le* demoiselles of the magaxin , and , indeed , the polite Ma- 
dame Bar^ne herself, could hardly conceal their inclination to 
laugh at the airs and pretensions of the very plain elderly lady, 
whose vanity was so openly exhibited as to lead them to suppose 
she was half crazed. 

'* Je trouve que eeite turban de crepe de rasepdle me vais re- 
marquabiement, Le rose tendre est man colour Jkeoriio,*' ob- 
served she , assuming a languishing air , as she admired herself in 
the large mirror. 
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iladainc Barbae said eUe vas sorry she could not let her Lady- 
ship have that turban, as it was made for the young bride , La Du- 
chesse de Mii'aflores, and must be sent home immediately. 

^^FatMez moi wi precfsement camme lui ,** said Lady Calders- 
foot, **etje vousprie, laiste moi avoir le demain, — H faut^ 
auMsi^ que votis/otirnissez moi Hvec tin garlande de lauriers.^* 

'/To be worn on a cap, I suppose, Madame?" inquired the 
modiste. - 

*^Pas de toiUy pas de tout, il est pour porter dans mon die- 
veux" 

The utter astonishment of Madame Fanchon and les dSmoi^ 
selles, is not to be described , at the notion of an citrcmely ill- 
looking old woman , appearing in her hair or rather in a wig, and 
wearing a wreath. 

*'Je suis une atUettresse cilebrey er\fin le plus cSlebre de 
Grande Bretagne, et il est pour eela quije soufiaile de porter le 
guirlande qui est apprqprie aux grands auieurs.** 

^'Ah! c'est different, Madame," replied the modiste , ^'Et 
de quelle forme Miladi, disire-i^elle , que la guirlande soit 
JaiUr 

*^Comme eebn reprSsentd dans la tableau de Corinne a la 
Capitol" answered Lady Caldersfoot, perfectly unconscious of 
the ridicule to which she was exposing herself. 

Having, as she now considered, made all the purchases ne- 
cessary for entering society en grande toilette , Lady Caldersfoot 
descended to her carriage — but found that her footman had de- 
serted his post. The porter explained that the servant had been 
taken so dangerously ill , that he had been obliged to be removed 
into his lodge , where he still remained in great pain. 

''How provoking," exclaimed Lady Caldersfoot, "that he 
should chose this time above all others to fall ill ! " 

^^Qu'est-ee que Madame dSsire soit fait pour le pauore 
homme?" inquired the^orter. 

'* Envoyes-lui a V Hospital la phis pres " replied she with the 
utmost indifference, "e< laisser-moi savoir taddresse de la 
HospUal od il etesplaci. Je loge a VH6tel Bristol" 

**Mais , Jiadame, ce serait mieux que vous vous chargiez de 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. ^7 - 
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voire domesh'que. Panvre homme, it est Stranger et nans ne 
pouvons rienfaire pour lui," 

** Envoyez-fni a V Hospital^ etje veux paye poitr qu^on aitriez 
soin de lui" said the unfeelinj]; old woman ; and, motioning to tlie 
porter to open the carriage-door, she stepped in followed by Selioa, 
who, shocked and disgasted by her gross selfishness and in- 
sensibility, determined, when she entered the hotel, to see its 
respectable mistress, give her some money to ensure good treat- 
ment for poor simple Thomas and to have him removed. The 
i;entle manner, good countenance, and above all, the pure French 
ofSelina, ^on the good-will of the hostess, who pledged herself 
to send oS a fiacre with one of the waiters to remove the poor mao, 
and to have a physician called in to see him. She did not let the 
hostess know that cither the money or kindness originated solely 
with herself; and so liberal was the donation she placed in her 
band, that the kind-hearted Frenchwoman, believing it was sent 
by Lady Caldersfoot, remarked to her husband when Selina had 
withdrawn , that **ce//e vieillefolle AnglaUe avait ttn bon eaur 
apres tout.** 

*^ Jntagtnez-votis , ma chere," observed he, ^^qu^elle vient 
de me chercher povr m'expliquer qu*elle est prite de dmmer de 
ses autographes a toutes les personnes qui disirent d^en avoir} 
quelle idSey n^est-ce-pas?" 

**Elle est Auglaise^ mon cher, c*est assez dire^" was the 
reply of the hostess, who was Grmly convinced that everything 
strange and eccentric in Lady Caldersfoot might be attributed to 
her being English — a belief from which many of her compatriots, 
with higher pretensions to education and knowledge of the world, 
are not exempt. 

The following day the annooneement of Lady Caldersfool's 
arrival appeared in Galignanfs journal , as also in three or four 
French papers, all which were forwarded to her Ladyship. Bui 
what was her dismay, when she observed that, in each journal, 
the notice was headed by the word armonce, proving that the para- 
graphs were paid for. 

. ''How stupid!" exclaimed Lady Caldersfoot. **This spoils 
all, for every one will now see that the notice has beeu paid for. 
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which will destroy the iDteDded effect , and give rise to spileful 
remarks among my enemies. Ah! why should Fame be ever 
followed by envy? and why should my compatriots, instead of 
being proud of their countrywoman, pursue me with such 
jealousy?" 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

The following day Lady Caldersfoot sent her cards to the Eng- 
lish ambassadress , and to the few acquaintances she possessed at 
Paris. She hesitated for some time about favouring, in the same 
manner, the Parisian ladies of distinction, whose names alone 
were known to her. 

"lam," observed she toSelina, '*a public character, and 
confer honour by making the first advances towards acquaintance- 
ship with these ladies." » 

*' Might it not be better to postpone such advances until your 
Ladyship has been presented at the Tuileries by the ambassa- 
dress?" 

'' Perhaps so , for then they will be more impressed with a due 
sense of the honour. Doubtless they are familiar with my works, 
and long to know the writer ; but it is not alone as an authoress 
that I wish to be recognized. I desire to be known as a woman of 
fashion, whose opinions on society have great weight and are of 
vast importance." 

In a few hours after this self-laudation , and while Selina was 
employed in adding some fantastic decorations to the court-dress 
of her mistress, the proprietor of the hotel made his appearance, 
and, with a tritte countenance , announced that he was the bearer 
of painful intelligence. 

*'Good Heavens! what is it?" exclaimed Lady Caldersfoot. 
'*Has the King been shot at, and killed, or wounded? That 
would be too dreadful Co me , who am dying with impatience to see 
bis Majesty at the Tuileries, and to thank one of the greatest 
monarchs of Europe, for the service rendered to me in the street ' 
yesterday by the first gentleman. But you do not speak; you do « 
not tell me if my prophetic soul has rightly divined the fatal cala- 
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mfljyoa have eome to disclose!*' said hcrLadfship, rorgtttling 
that she had not alloti'ed her host time to speak. 

** God be thanked , Madam /* replied he , "the King is 8*f^ ! 
The sad news I came to communicate relates only to your poor 
servant, who expired in the hospital after a most violent spasmo- 
dic attack, pronounced to be cholera." 

"Oh! you have quite relieved me. I was terrified for the 
King, and was thinking that an ode from my pen would be.ei- 
pected , on such an event, by the whole of the royal family ; in 
fact, by all France, if not by Europe." 

"Long may it be. Madam, before the pen of any poet be 
called on to write on such a subject, though, when the sovereign 
shall be removed from earth, doubtless every poet in France — 
and we boast many — will pour forth an elegiac strain, rcBdering 
it less necessary for foreign bards to commemorate it. But, to 
resume the triste subject which has brought me into your Lady- 
ship's presence, I beg to know whether you have any Instructions 
to give relative to the interment of your late poor servant?" 

"None whatever. He will, of course, be buried wherever 
those who die in the hospital are deposited , unless the students 
employ the body for anatomical purposes." 

^'Oh, Madam!" eiclaimed the host, turning away with an 
involuntary gesture of horror. " Surely you -wilt authorize me to 
see that your poof servant be decently interred." 

"I must decline interfering in the business and for two rea- 
sons. The first is, that I am a philosopher, and hold it to be 
wrong to attach the least importance to where the dead are laid. 
The second is, that as, in all probability, the medical students 
will take advantage of Theodore's remains for analysing all the 
internal appearances symptomatic of the malady which is supposed 
to have caused his sudden death I do not thinit it right that I 
should be charged with any further expense. If, a^ I expect, an 
autopsy takes place , will you be so obliging as to state to anyof 
the surgeons who maybe employed on the occasion, that a person 
well-skilled in scientific researches, is desirous to know, if the 
extraordinary stupidity so observable in the deceased when in Kfe, 
ean be at all explained by any remarkable idiosyncrasy in the 
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development of the braio. I am given to trace effect to cause, 
and should like to ascertain this point. Indeed , so disposed am 
I to throw a light on scifsce, that I have left instructions in my 
will to have my own head opened, in order that the examination 
of my brain may assist in accounting for how far an unusual de- 
velopment of that organ m^ confirm the hypothesis, that the 
genius of great writers and thinkers originates in the large mass 
of brains. I see you are surprised at the excess of my scientific 
erudition, no less than of my philosophic selX-control and calm- 
ness 9 on subjects that shake the nerves of mostof my sex." 

'Mt is true, Madame, I was not prepared to find Madame si 
pMlosop/te^ The money that Miladi sent to my wife last evening, 
by Mademoiselle, to be appropriated for the use of the poor man, 
who did not live to profit by it, is still in my hands, with the ex- 
ception of a fe^w francs, paid to the persons who conveyed him to 
the hospital ; I thought, therefore , that as it will be amply suffi- 
cient to offer a gratuity to the hospital, and to pay for the inter- 
ment, Madame would not object to its being expended in 
that way." 

^'As you please, Sir; for, although I do not attach the slight- 
est importance to such matters, I have no objection to yield to 
the prejndiees of others ; so you may employ the money in your 
bands for the purposes you mention, with only one proviso, 
namely, that I am not to be called on for any further sum." 

''Madame may be perfectly easy on that point. Tor the money 
Iteld is quite enough." 

** Quelle drdh th/emme! quelle drSiedef^mme!** murmured 
the proprietor of the hotel, as he descended the stairs; ^^Jecom^ 
menee acraire quo Pinstruclion est vne mauvaise chose pour les 
esprilsfaibles** 

''So m^femme de chambre is not only rich but generous," 
said Lady Caldersfoot to herself, when left to her meditations. 
"To give a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of.the funeral, 
9f)d make a eadvau to ihe hospital proves this, flonged to find 
eat the precise sum, but any question to my host would have 
proved that it did not come from me, whereas qow I shall have the 
credit of it. How strange that Sclina should bave the power to 
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give so much money ! There is something mysterious in all this, 
something that might be turqed to account for a novel ; I must 
wind myself inlo her confidence, get her to write down the in- 
cidents of her life, and convert it into a booli, that, with my 
name , may be a profitable speculation for me. That reminds me 
that I must get her to note down for me all that she knows of the 
Duchess of Glenallen. Her adventures might be worked up into 
something saleable." 

Selina had descended to the room of the mistress of the hotel 
to inquire about poor Thomas, or Theodore as his lady insisted 
he should be called, and was there when the proprietor descended 
from his interview with Lady Caldersfoot. Her grave face and 
moistened eye revealed that she had heard of the death of the 
poor man. 

''Poor fellow! in a strange land, with no one that he knew, 
or that could understand his language, read the prayers for the 
dying to him, or close his eyes," said she; ''oh! yes, it is sad 
to die away from one's own country." 

''Be assured, Mademoiselle, he was treated kindly. Poor 
fellow, he fell into delirium almost immediately after he was 
brought into the hospital, and died unconscious of where he 
was," said the hostess, a good and kind-hearted woman. 

"Miladi, to whom I have communicated her late servant's 
death, has allowed me to appropriate the money you deposited 
in my hands yesterday, Mademoiselle, for the funeral expenseiSy 
and a small gift to the hospital. At first, Miladi was not disposed 
to interfere ; but when I told her that the money she had sent me 
by you. Mademoiselle > was sufficient, she permitted me to 
use it." 

Selina blushed deeply at this new proof of the disingenuous- 
nessof her mistress, but made no comment on it, being deter- 
mined not to reveal to the proprietor of the hotel, tfr his wife, 
that the money had been her own. She shuddered at the thought, 
that, should she be taken ill, her heartless and selfish mistress 
would not hesitate to send her off to an hospital, and determined 
that the first opportunity that should offer, she would avail herself 
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of it, to seek a borne Hfith some mistress on whose humanity and 
kindness she might count. 

When summoned lo Lady Caldersroofs presence, she found 
that lady had been busily employed in writing. Various sheets of 
paper, marked by erasures at every line, proving her industry, 
if not her facility at composition, were before her and her pocket- 
handkerchief was applied to her eyes, ^hich bore the traces of 
tears. 

** Ah ! Selina. You have not heard of the death of poor Theo- 
dore ! I have been writing a little article on the melancholy event, 
and I have made such a touching picture of it that it has greatly 
moved me. When the landlord came , and communicated the de- 
cease of the poor fellow to me, in his plain unvarnished manner, 
it had no effect whatever on my feelings. Events, however sad in 
themselves, never have, unless represented in a pathetic style ; 
bat when I colour and dress them in my own way, you cannot 
imagine how they touch me. I really have been shedding tears at 
what I have been writing. This article will immortalize poor 
Theodore's memory, and reflect eternal honour on mine, not 
only as a writer, but as a woman possessing that sensibility and 
tenderness appertaining solely to great genius. I must read you 
this article; afier which I will send it to Galigpani's for insertion 
in several French journals." 

The astonishment of Selina at this new insight into the charac- 
ter of Lady Caldersfoot, is not to be described. That imagina- 
tion, eicited into action by a craving for notoriety, should awaken 
a spurious sensibiliiy that a simple statement of facts could not 
arouse, seemed lo her unsophisticated mind little short of mira- 
culous; and that her mistress should avow it so unconcernedly, 
appeared to her scarcely less surprising. Hitherto she had been 
a stranger to the extraordinary influence exercised over weak in- 
tellects by an inordinate thirst for celebrity, without the posses- 
sion of the abilities necessary to achieve this imaginary good. But 
that an ill-regulated mind, destitute of one ray of genius, 
should work itself up. to a false sentiment by a key, as clocks are 
wound up to perform certain movements, she had never hitherto 
had any opportunity of knowing. Consequently, she was at a 
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loss to accoant for the moral phenomenon. That Lady Calders- 
fool was sclf-dpceived, she could not doubt. The f races or re- 
cent tears in her eyes, the flush on her cheeks, and the excite- 
ment she manifesled at an event which the proprietor of the hotel 
had declared a short time before had failed to occasion her llic 
least regret, bore evidence to this fact, and Sctlna considered it 
as a new page opened to her in the boo1&pF life, whfch, while it 
furnished her with ample food for reflection, did not ser^e to exalt 
her (TpinioD of the heads or hearts of tliose pretenders to litera- 
ture, who seek distinction without the means of acquiring it. 

Lady Caldersfoot cleared her voice, and comnieuced the 
following article : — • 

**£e morte inattendu tTun domettique Angtahe demiermmt 
arrivS a Parts, dans elle vi6me tmeoement Ms pen interessanfe 
pour la publiqtie , devient vne sirjet que engagerez le interit tie 
tout t Europe quand on sanrais qtCil Stait laqttais de la eelSbrie 
Miladl Calderifoot tarrivee de laqnelte nous vient d'amioncie 
dans noire demiere notnbre, Cetmalkeftreux homme devouSe a 
son noble maflresse la suivea de VAngleterre , mafgrS ses con- 
seilles reiteree que le faiblesse de son sanii lui rtndez frSspeu 
capable pour voifagez. Fierre de la gloire de son belle et 
distfnguer lady, et soyant si eontinteelletnent habilner de voir les 
homages offert a elle dans le frois Royumes Britannique il ne 
potwais pas se privez de la bonheur d*Stre le tSmoin de sa 
trinmphe a Paris oil la genie eH attssi bien compris ^ et si deli- 
eatementf^lS. Cet pauvre homme a payez avec son vie , son de- 
volion pour eelle dame cSlSbre, mais il ne regreltes pas son 
morle excepier d'avoir succumber avans d^avoir mte son noble 
mattress recevais celte homage que France est to^jours fiere 
doffrir au grande gSnie, 

Tliiodore (le malkeuretios se nomme eomme eela^ la jour 
apres son arrivSe d Paris, voyons Miladi Caldersfoot sortez dans 
son voiture suivez par un laquais de place , il s^Slouffe de chagrin 
etde jalousie qu^un autre que lui avail celte honor ^ elsonbttement 
tomben malade. Miladi , avec ee fnrqfbnd sensibilile qu* n'aper- 
tain que aufemmes de grand gSnie, a deviner ses sotfff ranees 
morales, etjhipper par Vidie qn* il pent StrS ranger par la 
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ekagrfn, a retoifmez a fa ffSfel pottr fm contolez. Mais fa coup ' 
etoii dotmez! II a exige pour dernier consolation qun son nob fe 
mattresse fin fassera montez derri^e son voihtre , et arrroee cfies 
fa premier modiste de Paris, if est foml^S en syncope, et mafgrS 
ioute ses attentats et ceffes de foute fes midicins que fa notfe lady 
ehercfier if est morfe enpeu d*heures apris^ benissant fa nomme 
de son bien/aitrice y son cfier nobte et cSlSbrSe Mifadi Cat- 
dersfoot. 

Lb doufetir qui Sprouve cet Eminent autoress , f^empiclie de 
recevais fe visiles de fes Princes , fes nobfesse , et fes fiommes fa 
phts marquent dans fe pofitiqne, comme dans fa. fiterature qui 
assiege son pbrle depuis fa matin jusque a fa soir. Mais nous 
espere qhe dans quelque jours elfe paroitra a fa Cour ou fe fa- 
miff e Roy af est impatient de fa voir," 

Lady Caldersfoot wiped her eyes as she fiafshed this article, 
during the perasal of \^'hich the feelings of Selina struggled be- 
tween disgust aod aslonisbment. Such a tissue uf falsehood she 
had Bot been prepared for, aod she felt angry with herself for 
fediag disposed to laugh at it. 

** But I am afraid /' saidXady Caldersfoot, runnf ag her Onger 
•Ver the lioefi to count Ihrm , that the iUBcrtion of this article will 
tmi mt a great deal of money. How provoking that one has t# 
pay Ur soeb thif^ in France ! Nevertheless , I must have it in the 
papers; it can't be helped." 

Hie article was despatched , copies of th« paper that was to 
eoflfafn it were commanded , and instmctions were given that all 
vfsitdi^ should be told that her Ladyship was still in such grief 
that site rMiM receive no one; but that if autographs were asked 
for, she was ready to bestow them, or to sit for her portrait ta 
any artMls of acknowledged merit that might solicit that favour. 

**l shonld be glad," said she to Seiina, looking at herself in 
in ffre mirror, *Mhat my portraK was lak«n yast now, for tiM 
sliatf^ of niefanchoty diffused over my countenance would l6nd ad- 
dffional int^n*st lo the picture^ more especially as \be dale of it 
will correspond with the death of poor Theodore , an event which,, 
proving my deep sensibility, and the devotion always eicited In 
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the breasts of those permitted to approach me, will be gratifjiog 
to posterity." 

There were moments when Selioa really doubted the sanitj of 
Lady Caldersfoot, and yet io no way was the folly of that lady 
evinced y except by a vanity so surpassing belief, to all save those 
who witnessed its craving for admiration, and the incessant ef- 
forts made to win it, that she was compelled to admit that a mono- 
maniac, if not quite mad , approached very near the conBnes of 
insanity, exposing herself to ridicule, while madness inspired 
only pity. Lady Caldersfoot tholight, spoke, dreamt only of 
self. The rest of the world was looked on only as in relation to 
any advantage she could derive from it. Those who flattered her 
she liked, or fancied she liked, for the moment; but for those 
who did not administer to her self-love she entertained a positive 
dislike, and attributed their coldness or reserve to envy and 
jealousy of her celebrity. So insatiable was her vanity, that no 
food was too coarse to gratify its voracity. Those, and they were 
many, who, for sake of laughing at her, would utter the most 
fuFsome flatteries, she considered as her only friends, being 
wholly blind to their insincerity, and to the ridicule their adula- 
tion drew on her. 

The following day, the papers containing the absurd article 
written by Lady Caldersfoot were sent to her, and again the word 
*^amiance" prefixed to it, proved that it was nothing else than a 
paid advertisement. 

** How enraging ! " exclaimed she. '< How abominably stupid 
these French newspaper persons must be. I wonder the literary 
people here don't manage to bring them to reason. They are 
more docile with us in England. Who ever saw the publishers* 
puffs, quoted from 'evening papers,' the names of which, how- 
ever, are never put down, for the good reason, that no such 
notices were ever given, inserted as advertisements in London? 
No ; here one of the great means of extending the fame of authors, 
whom critics are too envious of to render justice to, is unknown 1" 

<< I have been thinking, Sellna," resumed Lady Caldersfoot, 
** that as you have little to occupy your time here, you might keep 
notes of my conversation with you, as well as of the different 
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etenis that occar during my sUy, and which I shall not have time 
to jot down." 

''I am afraid. Madam, that I have no talent to enable me to 
perform such a tasli satisfactorily." 

** I do not, of course , eipect you to write as I do. All I re- 
quire is a plain statement, which I can afterwards colour, as only 
great writers can. I am sure , that if notes were' kept of my con- 
versation, even with my/effim« <29 chambre^ just touched up by 
me, a publisher in London would pay me handsomely for the 
volume ; and I would make you a present for your trouble. Not 
that it would be a trouble, far from it; it would really become a 
labour of love , for I say such original, such piquant, such witty 
things, that you could not fail to be delighted when you read 
them. But you do not seize the idea as I expected. I am afraid, 
that although your own language is correct, and that you speak 
French and Italian tolerably , your intellect is of a mean order. 
I have noticed that you do not appear to appreciate the brilliant 
things I say and write. For example , — yesterday , when I read 
yon the notice of the death of poor Theodore , which drew tears 
from me, and will, I venture to predict, from thousands, in- 
stead of showing either the sensibility or enthusiastic admiration 
I anticipated 9 you remained unmoved." 

'<Tou are right. Madam , my intellect is of a very mean order. 
I am a very poor judge of literature, and incapable of appreciating 
brilliant conversation," replied Selina, anxious to escape the 
odious task of noting down the inane and egotistical sayings of 
her foolish mistress. 

<<Do not despair of becoming other than yotf at present are," 
said Lady Caldersfoot. <* A woipan , with an intellect like mine, 
cannot fail to produce an effect on yours. At present you are 
surprised, overpowered by my genius, but in time you will be- 
come capable of comprehending it." 

The next day a visiting card , with an invitation to a ioirSe 
from the English Ambassadress, put Lady Caldersfoot on the 
qui Vive, 

"I must make a striking effect on this occasion," observed 
she to Selina, <<foritwlll be the opening of my Parisian cam* 
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paign. Lady GranviHe, thai best-bred of all ambassadresses, 
xrill, doubtless, assemble all the Slile of French soeiMy to <io 
bomagetome, and I should like to render honour to her salons 
by my appearance. All eyes will, of course, be flsed on me; 
my dress will be noted and copied, so you must eiert all 3X)ur 
tast€ and skill in my ioUetie that evening. I must also not be 
idle. I must prepare replies to the elegant compliments that will» 
doubtless, be addressed to me on that 'occasion. Every word I 
utter will be sure to be commented on, and noted down; and I 
must maintain the honour of an English M esprit, by a constant 
• fire of bon mots, and lively sallies. You must take care that I 
drink some strong coffee before I go. It clears the intellecl and 
excites the fancy." 

It became evident toSelina, after some days, that her mis- 
tress's expectations of the sensation her presence was to excite aft 
Paris, had not been realized. Disappointed vanity, began to re- 
Teal itself in her temper, which, depending Solely on adulation, 
the want of that stimulant rendered her irascible and capdeious. 
The few cards, left at ber door, and the constant answer 4o her 
daily inquiries, whether autographs had been requested » or if 
painters had solicited permission to paint her portrait, that no 
such requests or solicitations had been made, enraged lier. 
«Paris, she assured Selina, was no longer what it had been. 
Genius oo more received due homage there , or-else ber enemies 
in England had concocted some scheme to frustcaAelMr hopes of 
popularity in the French capital. 

On the evening of the assembly at the English Embassy, Lady 
€aldersfoot commenced her toiielie at least three hMtrs before 
she could present herself there. Caps were tried on , turbans 
and ekapemsx, in turn, replaced them ; and at length her Lady- 
ship decided, that as the present was to be her first appearance 
in public, she would, as a mark of appropriate distiiietien, wear 
the wreath of bays, commanded at Madame de fiar^ne, on the 
leaves of which , Seline was to -sew the few loose brtlUanls ber 
mistress possessed. 

**liow slow you are! will you never have done?" re|iealed the 
impaticnllady, while htrfemtmde€^4unbr9aMmihe6 tfaediamoods 
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as rapidl J ■» She could. A green vehrei gown of obsolete fastiion, 
and a scarlet India scarf embroidered in gold, with the wreath of 
bays , fastened behind by a bow of ribbon the colour of her scarf« 
and which fell down on her neck , as the fastening of the wreaths 
represented on the busts of C«sar,compleUd the fantastic costume 
of Lady Caldersfoot. A quantity of rouge, put on the cheek- 
bones, as well as the rest of the checks, gave a pecsliarly Gerce 
look to her eyes, and ber whole appearance was so ouM, that 
Selina felt assured she would become anobject of general obser- 
vation at the embassy, for which she departed pet feclly satisGed 
wiib ber own appearance, and anticipating a tntimphantai/oee*. 

When her Ladyship returned at a late hour, she was in high 
spirits. 

''Never," eiclaimed she "was there a more brilliant or suc- 
cessful dSbnt m the beau m^nde , than 1 have made this evening. 
No one else was looked at — no one else cared for except me ; I 
was quite the attraction of the evening; andraoch of my brilliant 
reception was owing to two of the aiiaehSs at the embassy, who 
told every one who I was, npt forgetting to explain that 1 am the 
first authoress in England. I must say those young men were justly 
proud tof me, for tfaey did nothing butpreseol persons of distioclion 
to me, and compliment me on my works. They even repeated 
passages out of my ' DeHcate Delimma ' and * Elegant Errors. ' I 
was really almost overpowered by tbeir attention , and well-turned 
compliments. The Prince de Joiaville was there, and was very 
civil. to me. I overheard htm tell a lady, that he should like 
of all things to have a likeness of me for the figure-head of his 
ship, — was not that fiatteriog? it made the lady, and a very 
pretty person she Is, so angry, that she affected to laugh in a 
scornful manner, but I knew it was ber envy. Indeed, I must 
own that all the women seemed jealous of the sensation I excited, 
and the universal attention I received. Lady Granville , who is all 
amiability, was fearful I might be distressed by the sort ot furore 
with which I was followed, and several times tried to check the 
altachh in their somewhat too marked attentions to me; but« 
dear, fine , young men , they were so enthusiastic in their admi- 
ration of their country-woman, and so anxious to make the French- 
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■len partake it, Ihat thej could oot be reprtsaad. I told the Duke 
deioin%ille, that although I had oot jet had the hoDour of being 
presented at the Tuileries , I had the honoar , and pleasure too, 
of seeing and speaking to the King. He looked sarprised, asked 
where, and 1 lold him. He quite enjoyed it. It is a great plea- 
sure , and will, I am sure, be a great adTanUge to me to have 
made two such friends as the two «<faeA&. Thejwill, I foresee, 
spare me a good deal of expense in ajmoneea — as the newspaper 
people here call advertisements — for they will tell every one of my 
celebrity. 1 remember perfectly having seen these two charming 
young men in society in London. They told me they were longing 
to have the honour of being presented to me then , but that they 
dared not request that favour, seeing me always surrounded by a 
crowd, offering homage to me, but that here, where my renoat- 
wtSe had not yet become known , they ventured to enjoy my society 
before the Parisian world, as would be sure to be the case, en- 
grossed me. They will, as they said, become my jvroiietfrf, and 
bring themselves into fashion by acting as my tftdo-d^mnpt." 

Such was the slate of eicitement into which Lady Caldersfoot 
was thrown , that the doubts of her sanity , often before awakened 
in llie mind of Seiina , became renewed. Never previously could 
she have imagined that gratified vanity could have produced such 
an intoxication of the spirits as she now witnessed. It was evident 
to her, that the attaehit at the embassy had beeuy what, in vulgar 
parlance, is called hoaxing Lady Caldersfoot, that the amiable 
Lady Granville bad endeavoured to check their mauvaises pUtisan- 
teries , and that lier vain and foolish mistress had ftimished^ the 
subject of general hilarity to those to whom her mischievous and 
laughter-loving young countrymen had revealed her foibles, they 
exciting them into increased action by the gross flatteries they had 
addressed to her, without her suspecting for a moment that she 
was otherwise than an objea of general attention and respect. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

It bad been agreed that the English Ambassadress was to pre- 
sent Lady Caldersfoot at the next reception at the Tuileries, which 
was to take place in two days, and, previous to that event, her 
Eiceliency wished to see ihot lady. 

When she returned Trum ihe embassy, an expression of greaC 
dissatisfaction was visible in her countenance. ''I am quite an- 
Doyed, Selina," observed her Ladyship , ''for the Ambassadress 
bas been giving me some ad\ire about my dress, which, though I 
am sure it was kindly meant, places me in a disagreeable dilemma. 
If I adopt it, the dress 1 have ready for the occasion cannot be 
worn; and if I do not, it will appear as if I disregarded the opinion 
of the Ambassadress, to whom I wish to pay every mark of respecL 
Her Excellency told me that dress was a matter of grave import at 
Paris; that the peculiar taste of (he individual was never consulted, 
but that ail ladies adopted the prevailing fashion, wilh a due re- 
ference to the age of the wearers. For example, that women once 
passed their early youth , never wore pale pink , in FraUte , or 
even pale blue, that grave and sober colours were alone worn by 
women over thirty; and recommended me to pay attenlion to these 
points. Can anything be more absurd? If I did not know that 
the Ambassadress is the most amiable person in the world, and 
quite superior to entertaining any feelings of envy or jealousy, I 
should be disposed to think that.this advice might be dictated by a 
motive of preventing my making as distinguished an appearance as 
if I followed my own taste. I suppose the truth is, that, beinj; 
extremely popular at Paris, her Ladyship is fearful of creating 
angry feelings in the breasts of the French ladies, by my eclipsing 
them a Court, and so wishes to diminish the effect of my appear- 
ance by suggesting my adoption of the general mode, which 
renders all women alike, whereas my own taste in dress always 
makes me appear wn'que, and at one glance points me out as a re- 
markable person. The young atlachSs y the other night, advised 
me earnestly not to change my style of dress. They said it was 
perfection ; and men I have always considered better judges of 
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dress IhiB women. At least , in men there can be bat one motive 
for praising; Mey spealK from the heart. I must, I Tear, abandon 
my lovely courl-dress, which produced such an effect at the last 
drawing-room of our Queen. Prince Albert appeared eitcqmely 
struck, with it. Pink and silver has always been considered pecu- 
liarly becoming to me. How veiatious not to be able io wear it 
here!" 

A new coart^dress had to be ma4e{ and Lady Caldersfoot, 
having adhered to the kind counsel of the English Ambassadress, 
made a much more respectable appearance than she had ever, pre- 
iriously presented. Nevertheless the profuse use of ron^e, and 
the juvenility of her co^ffure^ deteriorated eonsiderably from the 
effect of the handsome court-dress , and brought a bUish to the 
cheeks of the amiable lady who waj to present her, and who, truly 
patriotit in her feelings, wished the English to appear to the best 
advantage at Conrt. 

When -dressed , and waiting for ber carriage to proceed to Ike 
Tuileries, Lady (CaMersfoot received a pile of French newspapers 
— more remarkable for their drollery and |Nif uancy , than for the 
propikty or good taste of their contents. 

''Open them, Selina. Make haste and glance over the columns. 
I am sure, by their being sent to me, that they mast contain 
something that will give me pleasure, and exhilirate my spirits 
for my presentation at Court. I dare not open them myself, lest 
they might soil my dress." 

The colour rose to the face of Selina as her eye glanced over 
the pages , and caught a tissue of the most poignant ridicule, and 
sarcastic comments levelled at her mistress, in consequence of 
the articles published by that lady in Galignani, and the French 
papers. 

'* Why don't you read the paper aloud? " demanded Lady Cal- 
dersfoot. ''You know I am in momentary eipectatioa of the 
carriage being announced." 

"The article in this journal," said Selina, laying down the 
Figaro , " is not of a nature to give pleasure ; it is eitrenaelj im- 
pertinent." 

"Is it possible?" eiLclaimed Lady Galdersfoot, looking very 
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angry; ''my enemies, my enemies again at work! Look over 
the others ; they cannot surely be all offensive." 

Selina glanced over each of the papers, but, finding all of the 
same character, told her mistress that they were beneath her 
notice. 

''Read me the least offensive, that I may judge whence it 
proceeds," said Lady Caldersfoot. 

"If your Ladyship will excuse me, I shall feel obliged," 
replied Selina, really unwilling to inflict the pain she felt such 
attacks must give her foolish mistress. 

"You will put me out of all patience," observed that lady, 
"read, and at once, as I have already twice told you." 

Selina, pitying the morti6cation which the article she was so 
peremptorily commanded to read aloud, must give to one so vain, 
commenced perusing the following article, not daring to turn her 
eyes for a moment on Lady Caldersfoot: — 

^*La bizarrerie des Anglais Stait^ et sera tom'ours un stfjet 
inSpuisable de ridicule; mais il itait rSservd a une vieille /olle 
qui se nomme Miladi Caldertfoot, * (eh quel nom /) d^y mettre le 
comble, Nos lecteurs ne croiront pas, probablement, qu*un9 
persorme qui a la vanitS inouie de vouloir se /aire passer pour 
unefemme de lettres, ait teffrorUerie dScrire sur elle-mSme des 
Sloges les plus dSgoiUants qu*eUefait insurer dans nosjoumaux, 
et que nos ridacteurs par espiegldtie ont imprimis sous forme 
d^amumees. Jvec tout le dSsir de ne pas interrompre Ventente 
cordiale entres les individus deux nations, nous ne pouvons pasrS- 
sister d^eaposer lafolie d^une 'pricieuse ridicule/ encore plus 
absurde qt^aueune de celles dSpeintespar Moliire, et qui fait tort 
d son pays par son ignorance , et sa vaniti extrime." 

Selina read this insulting paragraph with as little emphasis as 
possible, wishing, as much as it was in her power, to diminish 
its force by a rapid perusal. The unfortunate person, however, 
to whom it was directed, felt every line, nay every word, as if a 
poniard had been forced into her breast, and writhed in agony 
mider the infliction. No wounds inflicted on the body are so sa- 

• ^Caldertfoot veut dire en Anglais Colderfeets c'est a dire pied 
phufroid*'' 
Memoirs of a Femme de Chamhre. 28 
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verely felt as those given to the vanity, and as Lady Caldersfoot's 
was most excessive and vulnerable , her sufferings were intense. 

*' The wretches! the monsters ! the cowards!" exclaimed the 
enraged authoress between every sentence. '^ Yes , I see my ene- 
mies have bribed those of my country to attack me in this 
dastardly manner. But England will take \i up, I feel persuaded. 
The Ambassador here will demand satisfaction of the Prime Mi- 
nister. It will, doubtless, be made a national question; for 
England never will suffer itself to be outraged in the person of 
one of its brightest literary ornaments. Alas ! this is one of the 
penalties of Fame; and I could weep bitter tears, that I, the 
lover of peace, whose writings have ever tended to humanize, and 
soften national asperities , should be the innocent cause of a war, 
in which thousands may be slain. Would that I could cheat my- 
self into the hope that such fearful results may not follow ; for I 
look down from the lofty eminence where my genius has elevated 
me, with contemptuous pity on such infamous attacks; and, were 
my country not wounded through me, I should receive them as 
new proofs of my superiority. What real genius , of this y or any 
age, has escaped the shafts of envy? Voltaire himself , whose 
writings some of mine are thought to resemble, had his Freron ; 
and Pope his Curl and Dennis. You see how cool, how unmoved 
I am. Look at me, that you may hereafter remember how true 
genius meets the envenomed tiarts that seek to wound it." 

Selina, as commanded, raised her eyes to the face of Lady 
Caldersfoot, but instantly turned them away, so much was she 
shocked by the change in it. Not all the rouge of that lady could 
conceal the livid paleness that bespread her visage. Her eyes 
flashed with anger, and her thin lips trembled. 

"Yes, I am unmoved," repeated she, though her unsteady 
voice told a different tale, "quite unmoved, nay, glad; for this 
vile attack will draw the attention and excite the sympathy of all 
Europe." 

The carriage was now announced, and Lady Caldersfoot, 
although tremulous with emotion, did not forget to cast an 
anxious giance at the mirror before which she stopped, laid on 
some more rou^re, and then descended to her carriage, affecting 
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a composure that she was far from feeling, and which did not 
deceive Selina as to the real state of her mind. 

"Poor woman," thought she, "how does she by her vanity 
embitter a life, that, without pretensions which have not even 
the basis of ordinary talent or education to found them on, and 
which, consequently, expose her to ridicule, might pass tran- 
quilly, if not happily. She is, naturally, neither ill-natured 
nor unkind ; but having taken the absurd fancy of becoming an 
authoress, without any one of the requisites for such a pro- 
fession , she becomes vexed and angry by anything that militates 
against her ambition, and is either in a state of excitement, 
produced by the flatteries of those who mock her, or almost 
maddened by the severity of the truths of those who search to 
correct her folly." 

In due time Lady Caldersfoot returned from the Tuileries. 

*' I have had a most kind reception," said she to Selina. "The 
King and Queen were most gracious to me. Both, with the great- 
est condescension, asked me how long I had been at Paris ; hoped 
I liked it, and that I intended to make some stay. I ought to men- 
tion , that the distinguished gentleman who put up the steps and 
closed the door of my carriage the other day, was 7iot the King, 
and, I now believe, could be no other than the Prime Minister. He 
certainly must be the next in authority to his Majesty, for there 
was a lofty grandeur in his air and manner that could only belong 
to some very remarkable person. When I found the King so 
amiable and kind to me, I took the liberty of telling him that my 
stay in France must depend on a stop being put to the shameful 
attacks published against me in the French newspapers, and I 
named the Figaro and the other papers." 

"I regret, my Lady," said his Majesty, " that anything could 
occur to occasion you pain ; but let me advise you to treat such at- 
tacks as I do , — smile at them." 

"I replied , that so I felt disposed to do ; but that the dread I 
entertained of the insult to me being taken up as a national ques- 
tion by England , and leading to a war, alarmed me. His Majesty 
was, at that moment, seized by so violent a fit of coughing, that for 
some minutes he was obliged to keep his handkerchief to his face ; 
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and , to prove to you vhat courtiers the French are , no sooner did 
he cough , than all the circle around him coughed too, and applied 
their handkerchiefs to their faces. But when his long fit of cough- 
ing, had subsided, he kindly told me not to be alarmed , for that 
such was the perfect good understanding, the entente cordtale, as 
be said, between the two nations, that he hoped nothing would in- 
terrupt it ; and then , I suppose, because his Majesty found that I 
might still further urge him , and that he felt he could not embroil 
himself with the press, he bowed, and moved on to speak to seme 
one else in the circle. The Ambassadress appeared greatly em- 
barrassed while I was speaking to the King. I conclude that she 
was afraid I might compromise the position of her husband, by 
declaring my intention of insisting on his interference. Indeed, 
her Eicellency afterwards explained tome, that attacks in news- 
papers were, in France as in England , either left unnoticed, or the 
journalists were prosecuted for libels, and advised me particularly 
not to take any further step whatever in the affair." 

**I trust your Ladyship will adopt such good advice," said 
Selina. 

*'I have not yet made up my mind. I am so perfectly mistress 
of repartee , and have such a facility of writing /^t^t/aTif and tran- 
chantes things, that I should really like to answer those imperti- 
nent journalists, and prove to them that wit and raillery is not con- 
fined toFrance ; and that if their country could boast a Madame de 
Sdvign^ , who excelled in the epistolary style , and a Madame Da- 
cier, versed in erudition, England has women, at the head of whom 
I believe I may without vanity place myself, who need not yield the 
palm of excellence to France." Lady Caldersfoot drew herself up, 
and assumed an air of dignity. **I think," resumed she, '*thatit 
was rather strange that when the Ambassadress presented me, she 
never referred to my celebrity. I expected her Excellency would at 
least have said, ' I have the honour of presenting to his Majesty the 
King of the French , and to her Majesty the Queen, Lady Calders- 
foot, the most celebrated of English authoresses.* But not a word 
of this was said , and I believe my position, as the head of English 
literature, would have not been known, had not the Prince dt 
•loinville (oh ! what a charming young man he is) whispered some- 
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thing in tbe ears of the King and Qaeen , which I feel confident 
prodaced that eitreme kindness in their manner towards me; for 
which I must feel for eyer grateful. I am sure they did not address 
the same flattering words to any one else at the reception. Yes , I 
never can forget both the King and Queen condescending to ask 
me how long I had been in France, how I liked it, and how long I 
intended to stay , and then the friendly smiles which accompanied 
these kind questions* Yes, I may indeed well be prond of such 
flattering and gratifying attention from such a quarter. However, 
although the Ambassadress did not refer to my celebrity, the two 
young attachSs (and most amiable and gifted young men they are) 
made it generally known , and the consequence was , that all eyes 
were turned on me. I saw my two young compatriots telling all 
their acquaintances who I was, as I could easily judge by the per- 
sons spoken to turning their glances on me. The Prince de Join- 
▼ille, tno^, took great notice of me, and was most gracious. Son 
Altesse Royale even condescended to express his regret that I had 
not adhered to my English costume for court, because as he was 
pleased to say he thought it so peculiarly elegant and becoming." 

So ran on Lady Caldersfoot during the whole time that Selina 
was taking off her Court-dress, her eyes constantly fixed on the 
PsychS before which she stood , evidently perfectly pleased by her 
own appearance , and the effect she believed it had produced , and 
meditating future succes in the French capital , the recollection of 
the annoyance of the morning lost in the pleasure so lately re- 
ceived at the Tuileries. 

"Well," thought Selina, "ifvanity often furnishes sources of 
mortification acutely felt, it must be owned that the salve applied 
by its own credulity, soon heals the wound." And as she made 
this reflection , she felt her pity for her foolish mistress degenerate j 

into a sentiment much more akin to contempt. ! 

Lady Caldersfoot imagined that having been presented at | 

court, and having appeared ^t a soirSe at the English Embassy, j 

she should find herself sought after by the most distinguished per- j 

sons in the Parisian world of literature and fashion. But when, 
after a few days of hope deferred , and that her expectations were 
disappointed , her anger became aroused, and she vented her mor- 
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tificatioD in bitter commeDts on the envy and jealousy of the Pari- 
sians , who could so neglect a woman whose presence in their ca- 
pital conferred honour on them and it. 

*' Talk of Ventente eordiale " would she say to Selint *' it 's all 
a pretence. If the French really wished to preserve it, would 
they have missed an opportunity of conciliating and marking their 
respect for England and the English , by showing every possible 
attention to me ? My enemies have , I know, taken active steps to 
prevent my receiving the homage due to me here; nevertheless, 
they could not have so completely succeeded , had not the jealousy 
ofthefrench aided their malice." A dinner given at the Tuileries 
to some distinguished individuals of the English aristocracy, and 
to which her Ladyship was not commanded , achieved her total 
discomfiture. That the King and Queen cotfld after so flattering 
a reception , leave her out at a dinner given to some of her compa- 
triots, was a slight not to be overlooked. There must be some- 
thing more than met the eye in such a grave insult, and she 
deemed it a duty due to herself to ascertain the cause. 

A long letter was forthwith written to the Ambassadress, re- 
questing to be made acquainted with the motive for such an un- 
precedented instance of neglect, and offence] offered to a person 
whose celebrity must be so well-known, and who merited a very 
different treatment. The answer, although written with all the 
tact, good-breeding, and kindness which ever characterized the 
Ambassadress, and which rendered her Ladyship so beloved at 
^arls, failed to satisfy Lady Caldersfoot. That the invitations, 
or rather the commands to the Tuileries emanated entirely from 
the court, and could not be interfered in by ambassadors — Lady 
Caldersfoot found it difficult to believe; and that any remonstrance 
addressed to Royalty on such a subject (as her Ladyship threatened 
to write,) would be deemed most indecorous and improper, 
she could hardly be brought to admit. A disagreeable correspon- 
dence with the Ambassadress was tjje result, and Lady Calders- 
foot determined on no longer prolonging her sojourn in a capital 
where genius and celebrity were so little appreciated. 

The evening of the day on which this resolution was adopted, 
a command to a concert at the Tuileries considerably mollified 
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her Ladyship's anger; andalthoagh, when she retarqed from it, 
she told Selina that oo iess thao three hundred persons had been 
present, she persisted in asserting, that to be invited to concerts 
at the palace, was a much greater diistinctlon than to be engaged 
to dinner. His Majesty , too , had not only smiled very graciously 
to her, but had, quite in a con6dential way, remarked on the heat 
of the room ; and the Queen had in the most amiable manner in- 
quired if she were fond of music? <'I feel persuaded" added 
Lady Caldersfoot, **that their Majesties having been informed of 
my passion for music, (a pretension Selina had. never previously 
heard her mistress advance,) they gave the concert in compliment 
to me," and this belief soothed her wounded vanity so much , that 
her temper recovered its tone, she spoke in terms of the highest 
eulogium of the Royal family , and wrote accounts to London for 
insertion in the papers, of the distinguished favour shown her at 
the Tuileries. 

The change of air had'so much benefitted the health of Selina, 
that she no longer desired to remain on the continent unless she 
could obtain a situation with a more rational, and less ridiculous 
mistress, than her present one. She shrank, in dismay, from 
the exposSs to which Lady Caldersfoot was continually subjecting 
herself, and was tired, beyond endurance, by the daily, nay, 
hourly , self-laudations of her Ladyship , as well as by her absurd 
schemes for extending a celebrity that existed only in her own 
weak brain. To accompany her to the South of France and Italy, 
would be, Selina felt^ to expose herself to a series of annoyances, 
which she had not cDurage to encounter; and yet, as with all her 
faults and follies, Lady Caldersfoot had always treated hef with 
civility , she hesitated to leave her in a foreign land. 

**I hope you employ the time not occupied in my personal 
service , in making notes that may be useful for my work/' said 
her mistress. ** Write down your reflections likewise ; for, as 
Hirabeau turned the notes furnished by Dupont to account, I can 
convert yours into passages of such profound thought and brilliant 
diction , that you never could imagine that mere common-place 
remarks could have suggested them. Be assured, that genius is 
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the true Midas, whose touch turns all to gold, as I will prove to 
you if you write notes/' 

The proprietor of the hotel and his wife had, from the com- 
mencement of Lady CaldersfooVs s^'our in their house, treated 
Selina with the utmost kindness and attention. They soon dis- 
covered her superiority to the subordinate place she filled, and as 
quiclcly observed the follies of her mistress, and pitied a well edu- 
cated person , who was subjected to a daily endurance of them. 
Many comforts , for which no charge was made to Lady Calders- 
foot, were provided for Selina ; not the least of which was the loan 
of books^ that agreeably filled up her solitary hours. Selina was 
one day descending the stairs to return some of the books lent to 
her, when the tones of a well-remembered voice. struck on her 
ear. She paused, turned round to look on the speaker, and 
recognised the kind , the beautiful, Mrs. Fraser, and one of her 
sisters. Overjoyed, she approached them, and, no sooner had 
Mrs. Fraser caught a view of her face, than she ran and embraced 
her, exclaiming , "Dear, good , Selina ! — how delighted I am to 
see you ! Do come into my apartment ;" and seizing the hand of 
Selina, she drew, rather than led her into oneofthe^a/on^ofa 
very handsome suite of rooms , where Mrs. Herbert and her other 
daughter were occupied writing at a table. Nothing could eiceed 
the kindness of the reception she met with from that excellent 
woman and her unmarried daughters; while from Mrs. Fraser, a 
more affectionate one could not be given by a sister. They had 
arrived from the South of France only the previous evening, en 
route for England , where they were returning sooner then they 
had intended, owing to Miss Herbert's being on the eve of mar- 
riage with a young English nobleman , with whom they had be- 
come acquainted during their travels. 

*' All the work of this dear, dear creature ," said Mrs. Herbert, 
imprinting a kiss on the brow of Mrs. Fraser, '*who has bestowed a 
fortune on her sisters that renders them eligible matches for those 
whose parents might otherwise make objections that probably 
could not be got over." 

**No, no, dear mother. Be assured Lord Gulstone would 
have gladly married dear Emma had she been portionless, and his 
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parents loTe him too well to have offered any obstacle to hit 
wishes." 

'* Jast like yon , dearest, always trying to make light of the 
good yon do," said (he fond mother, her eyes beaming with 
tenderness. 

'*And who are yon with here, my good Selina?" inquired 
Hrs. Fraser. <*How glad I am that we are in the same house.*' 
When informed that Selina was living with Lady Caldersfoot, Mrs. 
Herbert shook her head: '* Poor Lady Caldersfoot!" said she; 
'*I knew her yery well some years ago. I hope she is not still 
searching after celebrity and acquiring only notoriety. But I 
should have said poor Selina, instead of poor Lady Caldersfoot, 
for, unless her Ladyship is greatly changed indeed , Selina cannot 
have a comfortable place." 

'* Then she mnst come to me," interrupted Mrs. Fraser, taking 
Selina's hand. " You look pale and languid , my dear girl; indeed 
you do. Ah ! I knew , when 1 saw the terrible event announced 
in the English papers, what you would feel, and often and often 
did I think of you , and wish to know where to write to you , to ask 
you to come to me. There , don't weep , dear Selina , for if you 
have lost one friend you have still an older, and a most attached 
one, hasn't she mother?" 

"Yes, three friends ," replied Mrs. Herbert, " for never can 
your sisters or I forget what a comfort she was to you and to me, 
vfhen we required her kindness." 

'*Butdo, dear Selina, arrange to come tome, and return to 
England with us. I will transfer my present Femme de Chambre 
to Emma on her marriage, and you will always stay with me, won't 
you?" 

Selina found it difficult to tear herself away from her kind 
friends, and before she left them was obliged to promise to let 
them see her as frequently as possible, and to make arrangements 
for leaving Lady Caldersfoot and returning with them to England. 
When she had reached the door Mrs. Fraser called her back , and 
said, *'0h! I forgot to ask you what was the good you derived 
from a certain Messrs. Scott and Murray, solicitors in Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields, who advertised , that if Miss Selina Stratford , lately 
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living mih the deceased Duchess of GleDallen, voald apply to 
them , or furnish her address , she would hear of somelhing greatly 
to her advantage. My mother cut out the advertisement." 

'^Yes," observed Mrs. Herbert, <*and here it is;" drawing 
it forth from her writing-desk. **I thought it just possible that 
you might not see it , so Itept it to show you when we met." 

*^f never saw or heard of it," replied Selina. ''Probably the 
advantage held out is the balance of salary due to me by my late 
beloved mistress, which I never thought of since the terrible ca- 
tastrophe that deprived me of her;" andSelioa's eyes filled with 
tears, as they always did whenever she reverted to the death of the 
Duchess. 

"You should, however, write to the solicitors at once /' said 
Mrs. Herbert, ''and I will forward your letter with mine by this 
post." 

In due time an answer was received from Messrs. Scott and 
Murray, stating that their late client, the Duchess of Glenallen, 
had, in consideration of Miss Stratford's faithful services to her, 
and to mark her regard , bequeathed her the sum of five thousand 
pounds , with a portrait of her Grace , a large collection of books, 
some trinkets, and the whole of her wardrobe. Although nearly 
overpowered by conteodingemotionsat finding herself now blessed 
with a competency that would prechtde her henceforth from ser- 
vitude, this noble generosity of a mistress, whose loss she had 
never ceased to deplore, touched her feelings so deeply, that it 
was long ere she could think of aught but that beautiful and bene- 
ficent being, consigned to a premature grave. 

Mrs. Fraser, and her mother and sisters, were overjoyed 
beyond measure at the >good fortune of one whom they so highly 
valued. Not so was Lady Caldersfoot , who , when apprised of the 
fact, acknowledged that she had read the advertisement the day 
after Selina had entered her service , but that fearful of the pos- 
sibility of losing so useful a companion for her travels , had con- 
cealed the circumstance from her/emme de chambre; proving 
that self, and self alone, was ever thought of by her. She added, 
that this unexpected accession of fortune would be a very striking 
incident in a novel, and that she would certainly make use of it. 
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*'Yoa should rejoice that I kept the secret/' contiDued her 
Ladyship, 5*siQce yoa may now boast of having approached my 
person in the most confidential manner; an honour which , from 
my great celebrity, will reflect much more distinction on you, than 
if you had served Royalty itself." 

Selina returned to England with Mrs. Fraser; engaged a little 
cottage close to the beautiful Villa near Richmond , purchased by 
that lady; where , surrounded by the books so often perused aloud 
to her departed benefactress, and with her portrait placed in her 
little parlour, where it is never looked at without grateful emotion, 
she passes her life tranquilly; a day seldom goes by without Mrs. 
Fraser or her sister dropping in to cheer her solitude. It is said 
that the curate of a neighbouring parish, a young man highly 
esteemed, is soon to become the husband of Selina, who, we 
hope, will, as a happy wife, forget the trials to which she was 
exposed as a Governess and Femmb de Chambre. 



THE END. 
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